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She raised her eyes 
to the man’s face, 
and recognized 
James Broderick of 


“The Daily News” 


OUT IN FRONT 


One of Life’s Sincere and Simple Films Unrolls Itself 


T was a coalless Monday and a bitter 
wind was blowing. Delia Ramsing, 
Whose stage name a year before had 

Yvette Belmont, turned as 
automatically into the litthe moving-picture theatre as 
if it were her daily resort. As a matter of truth, al- 
though she had been almost a Film Star when stricken, 
it was her pride that she never had crossed the lobby of 

a “Movie House.” Her aspirations four years earlier 
had been toward the legitimate drama, but that had 
been a long and weary road for a New England small- 
town girl with no friends in New York, and there had 

been an insatiable demand for youth in the moving- 

pictures as elsewhere. The “pictures,” in fact, as well 
as the magazine covers, had created such a cult of 

outh as never before had prevailed in the modern 
world. Its only parallel was the worship of the beautiful 
young male in ancient Greece. 

\ girl acquaintance in the cheap theatrical boarding- 
house, where she was already in arrears, had finally per- 
suaded her that as between pictures and starvation 
argument was negligible. She had accompanied her 


been 
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practical friend to a Studio, where a supernumerary 
was wanted; and, later, as she was found to screen well, 
given minor parts until she found an opportunity to 
prove herself indisputably equipped for the new art. 

While far from being a beauty — with her merely 
wavy bright brown hair and patriotically gray eyes, her 
slender, fashionable young form — she had the round 
outlines so necessary to the heroine of the screen, com- 
bined with a severe restraint in adjusting the muscles 
of her face to the limitations of the film. It was doubt- 
ful if she ever would become one of the celebrities whose 
income tax later inspired successful business men with 
envy, but she was soon featured, and there was no doubt 
that she would obtain lucrative engagements, including 
an allowance for gowns, as long as youth lasted and the 
guileless public demanded “Society” plays. 

And then had come the attack of typhoid fever, 
which, with the long convalescence, had devoured the 
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savings she had hoarded in the hope of one 
day educating herself for the higher art 
while she’ still possessed some of the youth 
demanded by the public like a thirsty 
ogre; or, failing that, for study at Columbia University 
for a profession that would assure her independence and 
the permanence of her self-respect. She was not of the 
type that drifts into any sort of thraldom to men, and 
she was equally averse from the bitter alternative of 
subsiding into auxiliary middle-age parts when the 
movie fans would have no more of her in the heiress 
réles she had helped to create. 

It had satisfied some blind ideal to keep out of mov- 
ing-picture houses, to spend a dollar a week on a good 
play, but to-day she opened her purse and laid a dime 
on the ledge of the cashier’s window without casting a 
memory to her secret pride. The humble theatre would 
be warm, and she was cold and poor — terribly poor. 

As she dropped her ticket into the box she was aware 
that a man stood beside her; his hand looked so firm 
and confident beside her skinny little paw, that she in- 
stinctively raised her eyes to the man’s face. But she 
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averted them hastily; she recognized James 
Broderick of The Daily News. He had 
come several times for “stories” to the Long 
Island Studio, and had even interviewed 
her upon one occasion, giving her a fleeting 
Sunday personality in the great City of New York. 

She had no apprehension that he would recognize her, 
with her gaunt gray face and thin dry hair; she, whose 
stock in trade had been her beautifully curved cheeks 
young to say nothing of 
her fashionable clothes and port;. but she hurried, 
nevertheless, into the dark house, for he was the first 
person she had encount red since leaving the h spital 
who was in any way associated with what she was now 
by force of contrast disposed to look back upon as the 
old victorious days of her vouth 

But Broderick had recognized her. No face could 
alter itself wut of his memory. He had 
heard nothing of her illness, nor absence from the screen, 
moving-pictures forming no part of his diversions; but 
he was shocked at the change in her appearance and 

Moreover, when a good reporter 
shames the bloodhound. 
little theatre for warmth, 
although his purse was full. But he had spent hours 
on the trail of an elusive spy, and as the quest had been 
futile and the Bronx was far from Park Row, he had 
concluded to thaw out in the only place that promised 























and abundant brown locks; 


meticulous 


her manifest poverty 
scents a tragedy he 
He, too, was seeking the 


warmth 

Delia had forgotten him when she took a seat half- 
dark auditorium where there was less 
sudden draught; and as one of those 
ghastly depressing “ comedies,”’ which have played their 
part in pinning the average intelligence to its original 
level, was racing across the screen, she closed her eyes 
und hoped for sleep. She had come for a 
brief interval of physical comfort, not for 
listraction, and had not evea glanced at the 
gaudy posters that announced the day’s 
program As the house was almost empty 
at that hour of half-past twelve the im- 
pression did brush her tired mind that 
some one had taken the adjoining chair, but 
she was not sufficiently’ interested to open 


: 
wav down the 


danger of the 


he reves 

She could not sleep, although the plaintive 
pianola was soothing. Her problems beat 
back and forth across the little theatre of her 
brain. What should she do? She had pre- 
cise ly two dollars and thirty-seven cents in 
her purse. Her parents were dead. In the ° 
little Massachusetts town whence she came 
there were three relatives of her name: Henry 
Ramsing, married, prosperous, a church war- 


strictly New York, impeccably sartorial; but in the finai 
tableau where the breathless audience took leave of the 
leading protagonists in each other's arms, the fine 
young hero.wore a suit that was a size and a half too 
large, and conspicuously the wrong sort of collar.. His 
hair, however, was cut by the villain’s barber. Not 
even when staggering about the snow wastes of Alaska, 
or lost these many weeks on the African veldt, will a 
Broadway actor sacrifice his hair-cut. 

The Ramsings went home delighted with this realistic 
picture of high life in New York, but firmly convinced 
that their young relative was “bad”; and had written 
her- furiously to that effect. They had also avoided 
the local theatre thereafter when Miss Yvette Belmont 
flaunted on the billboards. 

Yes, they were out of the question. If she wrote to 
them that she had been ill, was still a wreck, or appeared 
before them, they would, and with all the grim joy of 
their ancestors, leap to the conclusion that she had 
left a baby in some central sink of iniquity; for was not 
that what always happened to young women who took 
the direct route to perdition via the stage? It was the 
classic trilogy. 

They would inform her that there was no excuse 
whatsoever in her case, as with her diploma she could 
have led a life of austere and remunerative virtue in 
Friendly Corners, as a teacher of youth. No doubt they 
would give her a little money — the traditional bone to 
the starving canine; they could be counted on to do any 
one of the traditional things, particularly if it were a 
virtue crystallized in a phrase — but they would not 
take her in. 

One or two of her old school friends no doubt would 
temper provincial- ism with mercy, but 
charity would be too bitter a pill for 


In Time of War 


by Mary Stewart Cutting 





IFE, come to me to-day! This I entreat — 
Flow in my hands, inform my lagging feet, 
Shine in mine eyes, and smile upon my lips. 
Oh, lift my spirit’s flame from dull eclipse 
And sing within my heart, that I may be 
Life, in my turn, for those who look to me! 
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naturally had his plays written for him by 
sound business playwrights who knew the 
conventions of the society that welcomed 
him in his leisure hours. 

But while that was all very well for 
atmosphere and “class,” he would accept no play that 
did not give him the opportunity to act the part of a 
real man as well. Being one of the most high-handed 
of stage favorites, it was long since any producer had 
attempted to force a play down his throat or to rewrite 
it in nonconformity with his own ideas. A high come 
dian of the first rank, he would tolerate no farcical jp, 
terjections to lower the standard he had set for ji, 
plays, and he acted with an intelligent force, a map) 
directness, a subtle interpretation (which never failed 
to “get over”) and, in love scenes, with an inteny 
repressed passion, that had given him at the age ¢ 
thirty-six an enviable position on the American s 

He had brought one of his favorite dramas with him 
it had been rewritten by the local hack to meet the 
exigencies of the screen, and Miss Yvette Belmont wa; 
given the opposite lead. 

Delia’s vitality was too low for even an echoing thrit 
of the emotions of those three months to shake her fraj 
body but her clear mind recalled the poignancy an 
sweetness and doubt, the hopes and terrors, all phases of 
that first slow opening of her heart. It was his gallant 
attitude and kindly attentions that had meant so muh 
to her at first, accustomed as she was to the eruptive 
love-making of motion-picture actors when their mood 
happened to coincide with her proximity; then his fine 
breeding, deep below the skin, his quiet assumption 
that they two belonged to a class apart in that heter. 
geneous “Movie City”; the long walks through the 
romantié scenery of the south, when they ignored 

the stage and talked of their favorite books 
and of the terrific drama staged in Europe. 

He had told her at once that he was 
married, but although he had barely men. 
tioned his wife’s name, her unfailing woman|; 
intuition told her that the marriage was ap 
unhappy one. Miss Mordaunt, the heavy 
villainess, who had once acted with him 
when his play demanded a political woman 
spy, had been at pains to inform the company 
that Mrs. Bruce was at least ten years older 
than her husband and that he had married 
(been married expressed it more accu. 
rately) when he was twenty. She was also 
“nutty” about society, and “hung on to him 
like grim death.” 

Delia never expected him to declare his 
love for her, although he expressed it in a 
thousand inadvertent ways. It was enough 








den, the father of a virtuous flock; two spin- 
ster aunts who lived frugally in the old home- 
stead, lapsing to them long since by right of mortgage. 

No help was to be expected from them. When she 
left Friendly Corners with the avowed intention ‘of 
* play-actress,”’ she was anathematized as a 
to the family name and invited to dissociate 
herself from her relatives forevermore. She had just 
graduated from the Normal School and was full of 
vitality and the vanity of vouth; she had laughed at 
their nineteenth century Puritanism, and left vowing 
they would beg Phe honor of her acquaintance before 


re ing a 


disgrace 


five vears had passed 

For a time she had consoled herself with the belief 
that they had not heard of her ignoble change of pro- 
gram, but some two vears age a casual encounter with a 
western reporter who had grown up in Friendly Cor- 
ners had dispelled-the illusion. Like many of the wor- 
thy folk who would feel themselves lost if they extended 
a limp hand to a member of the class that brings the 
to life, they had been hardy theatregoers at 
connected with Friendly Corners 
advent of the moving-pictures; 
had assiduously patronized the cheaper 


dead play 
the neighboring erly 
by trolley 
thereafter, thes 


until the 


abundant amusement 

In due course, they saw the youngest of the Ramsings 
whose widely heralded stage name, and red and yellow, 
blue and black countenance on the billboards, naturally 
suddenly projected upon the screen 
close-up. They had gasped with 
horror and shame, but morbid curiosity held them until 
the end of the play; while the alternately languid and 
reckless “Fifth Avenue heroine,”’ heiress of many mil- 
hons and a quisitor of as many suitors as the manage- 
ment could afford, blasée at eighteen, presumably from 
the effort of changing her costume so often, sauntered 
through the play smoking cigarettes, wearing priceless 
breakfast table, giving her casual 
affection to a with whom she eventually en- 
gaged in the orthodox wrestling match 
losing her hairpins and shoulder straps) 
to emerge noble, pure, and purged, awake 
at last to the virtues of the noble and 
western hero. The villain had been 


and more 


pave them no cur 


im an introductory 


tea-gowns to the 


villain 

















patient 





Delia Ramsing to swallow. <A substantial loan from 
her own people would give her the six months of rest in 
the country, the peace of mind, that she must have 
before undertaking the new battle for survival. The 
freshness and roundness of her youth had been con- 
sumed in the fires of that long relapsing fever, and 
she had no money for the scientific beauty doctor who 
might have restored life to her skin and hair. ‘Tri- 
umphant youth no science could restore; that too 
had gone into the furnace; her career on the screen 
was over. 

But this was the least of her troubles. She never 
wanted to sec a screen player again, nor the inside of a 
Studio. 

Not one of her old associates had called upon her at 
the hospital during her interminable convalescence. 
The nurse had told her that during the first fortnight 
of her illness several had telephoned to inquire how she 
fared, and one had expressed the relief of the company 
that she was able to engage a private room. It was well 
known that-she had saved her money. 

Delia did not blame her mates. She had been in- 
timate with none of them, and, no doubt, they had long 
since scattered. Only . . 

She shuddered so violently that Broderick, yawning 
beside her, wondered if she were cold. He was simmer- 
ing, and would have gone down-town to luncheon had 
he not made up his mind to follow the girl when she left 
and obtain an interview. 

But Delia was warm, although at that moment she 
hardly would have responded if the atmosphere had 
fallen to zero. Her mind, long held in leash by her 
will, stronger than her enfeebled body, had plunged 
straight down the past and stood face to face with 
Warren Bruce. 

It was during her last sojourn at the Southern Cali- 
fornia Studio with the Great Allied Producing Com- 
pany, that this fine actor, tempted by a fantastic salary, 
had consented to “take a whirl at the Movies.” As he 
was an actor of straight parts, tall, well-bred, slim, wear- 
ing his clothes like a man of fashion in real life and 
not like the advertisement in a popular magazine, he 


to her, living in a dream as she did, that this 
miracle had befallen her. She was possessed 
by that exaltation where the spirit reigns and the senses 
sleep. She felt that she could go on until death, liv- 
ing with him in the sacrosanct realm of imagination, 
peopled by memories which neither age nor the infinite 
malice of life could dim. 

And then came the night out on the desert, when they 
had strayed farther than was their habit. There was no 
moon, but the green stars and the silver stars winked 
in the sultry blue of the high California sky. A band 
was playing in the distance and the music came across 
the hot desert like the faint sweet strains of another 
sphere. The mountains, swimming in a blue mist by 
day, looked like dark blue granite against the darker 
sky. Among the shifting sand-hills a prowling coyote 
gave its abrupt staccato bark at long intervals but the 
undertone was the deep ponderous roar of the Pacific. 

Silence had fallen and Delia was sitting with her 
hands clasped about her knees gazing up at the stars, 
wondering vaguely if on one of them she and this man 
would meet sometime during the long reaches of eter- 
nity and find completeness. Bruce had been lying 
beside her. He rose suddenly and walked some distance 
out on the desert, then returned and stood in front of her. 
Even in the starlight she could see that his dark lean 
almost severe face was pale, but his eyes were shining. 

“Stand up,” he said. “I have something to say to 
you.” 

She was trembling and caught at the trunk of a palm 
tree as she rose unsteadily. For the moment, she was 
as terrified as if the earth were heaving and the sunken 
river bursting upward in a flood. Indeed, having 
already experienced one or two earthquakes, her first 
impression was that the malignant genius of Califorms 
was engaged in his favorite exercise. 

“I love you,” said Bruce. “I suppose you know 
that.” 

But she could not answer. She stood with her eyes 
expanded, her mouth open as if to relieve 
the pressure on her lungs. Then as Bruce 
continued to stare at her with that un- 
bearable light in his eyes, she fell back a 
step. A surge of joy dropped under a faint 
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en came the night out on the desert, when they had strayed farther than was their habit 
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chill, She had, during her lonely years, clung frantically 
to her ideals, and she suddenly saw Bruce as a married 
man about to demolish the fairy structure in which she 
had elected to live her life. 
Oh, no! No!” she said faintly 
Oh, yes! Lam going to make love to vou and [ am 
One way or another I shall make 
iv wife give In the twentieth century 
e do not submit to ruined lives. I have never even 
broached the subject to her before, because I have not 
red. I have had my liberty, and matrimony has had 
ment for me. When I first knew you I was not 
ire of myself, although there was something those 
things are not to be analyzed. . I thought I should 
ivs be content to have you in my life as a delightful, 
a sympathetic friend. But I soon knew 
. and then I was tormented by 
vou were so perfectly frank . So imper- 
onal It is only lately. Now I know that 
and I shall have you. I want you where I 
need never be separated from you an hour, a day, a 
night I intended not to speak until the proceed- 
ings for divorce were under way . but this night is 
If it is not for you I'll never forgive 


rong to marr ou 
me a divorce. 


no allure 


an intelligent 
that wouldn't work 


ou love nv 


too much for me 
oll . 

Delia rocked a little in her seat there in the dingy 
little theatre as she recalled those few moments of pas- 


sionate love-making. But she could not re-live them. 
Phe intensity of her response had blurred her 
mental register She had only the 


It was one of those preliminary scenes during the 
“planting.” She stood in her luxurious bedroom 
dressed for the hunt, her excessively fashionable riding 
togs revealing the graceful young figure with an art that 
lent dignity while emphasizing femininity. Her 
rounded, petulant but sweet young face was bright with 
anticipation, her movements restless and capricious. 
The trim little maid fetched the crop while the picture 
was held on the screen long enough to impress the audi- 
ence with the atmosphere of wealth that surrounded the 
indubitable heiress. 

For a few moments, Delia did not recognize the play. 
She had been featured in so many photodramas of in- 
ordinate luxury, and they were all so monotonously 
alike. As the picture faded a caption announced that 
the house party at the Long Island palace of “ Mrs. 
Ilevereux ”* would now ride to hounds, and immediately 
there was a fine picture of a fashionable company racing 
across country at the heels of a pack of hounds hot on 
the trail of a frantic fox. 

This scene, of course, was from life, taken by careless 
permission of a party of real hunters, and as Delia had 
never attended the complete presentations of any of the 
photodramas she adorned, never in fact been present at 
any scenes-in-the-making but her own, and those not in 
sequence, it was a moment or two before she could re- 
call this particular play to mind. 

But the next scene in which she appeared enlightened 


her. She saw herself standing in a stately old hall of the 
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Again Delia forgot him. She was gazing with fas 
cinated tormented eyes at the handsome young million, 
aire who advanced with suppressed cagerness to by 
received by the indifferent beauty with an amiable litt). 
nod. They sat down and for a time conversed friyg. 
lously, owing to the regal will of this charming young 
creature who would be proposed to how and when and 
where she pleased. 

But the man as well as the actor knew his busines 
He, too, was a spoiled darling, and, a trifler heretofore 
now loved sincerely for the first time. He knew how t 
approach, retreat, laughingly brush aside defenses, hy 
humorous and indulgent just so long, and then, ab. 
ruptly, to be serious, impassioned, even stern. 

The girl, although allured, did not love him. There 
were other importunate suitors; moreover, the play 
must endure through five reels. He must be made ty 
realize that he was merely entering his stakes, that there 
was a race to be run, which he might win or might not. 

This was not the play Warren Bruce had brought ty 
“Movie City,” but one written around his personality 
in Southern California when he was rehearsing the first. 
As the additional sum offered was tempting to a may 
who would be forced to make a large settlement on the 
wife he proposed to discard, and as he was far from sure 
that he had won Delia Ramsing, he had consented ty 
remain for the extra month that had meant the undoing 
of the girl out in front; whom he, unlike herself, never 
would see on the screen. He was not in the habit of 

casting so much as an incurious glance 





bare memory to live on that they had = 


been, that the poignancy of her emo 
tion had been so insupportable that 
she had prayed for death. Her sharp 


est memory of that love interval was 
its cruel brevity He had released her 
abruptly and they had walked rapidly 
and silently back to the **¢ ity.” 

The next day he had left. There 


was a play to be rehearsed in Chicago 


and he had tarried too long already 
She was obliged to remain in Califor 


nia to assist in the making of another 
photodram: 

He had written daily for five weeks 
or more. The letters had been all that 
the fondest and most apprehensive 
heart of woman could desire, although 
he had told her frankly that his wife 
had not answered his letters and had 
refused to see his lawver. But he had 
perfect confidence in his ultimate suc- 
COSS He wrote in the same strain for 
a fortnight after his return to New 
York and then lis letters had ceased 
abruptl 
that he was well and ac 
theatrical press faithfully 
chronicled his movem cats, and after 
two unanswered letters and one tele 
gram she had beon too proud to write 


She knew 


tive, for the 


one supreme job in hand. 
been among the leaders in continually emphasizing the 
need of putting our whole heart and soul and strength 
McClure’s has believed, and still 
believes, that our whole energy must be given to our job 
But this does not mean that thought should 
not be given to the job ahead. 
Peace will bring problems to America as new and 
strange and momentous as those of the war itself — and 
McClure’s intends to be an After-the-War Magazine just 
as it is a Win-the-War Magazine. 
The January McClure’s will contain an article on 
what some of these new problems may be, and why, on 
the way America solves them, may depend our whole 
future history. The article wili be entitled “The Ameri- 
can Revolution of 1919.” 


back of this one aim. 


in hand. 


O win the War is America’s first great problem — our 
McClure’s Magazine has 


at motion-picture billboards. 

The play flashed on, through j 
innumerable scenes of the rich: well. 
portrayed as a whole, although, as 
ever, the up-stairs corridors and doors 
were reminiscent of the small towp 
hotel. The magnificent young hero 
was led a dance by the imperious 
young heiress, and as the _ resident 
hack who wrote it had long worshiped 
Miss Belmont from afar, he had given 
her almost as good a part as that of 
the great Broadway star. ‘The star, 
by this time in a state of complet 
surrender, had permitted this infringe- 
ment of his rights to pass unrebuked, 
and altogether this had been the best 
rdéle Delia had ever played. 

Bruce had doctored in the atmos- 
phere of wealth and fashion so that it 
bore an uncommon resemblance to 
reality, and in spite of the heterogene- 
ous setting the play was less of a cari- 
cature than usual. “Mrs. Hevereux” 
was taught to place less reliance upon 
her lorgnon, her nose, and her super- 
corsets, in acting the part of grand 
dame, and to move with more dignity 
and less pompousness; the entire com- 
pany, in fact, took advantage of the 
“pointers” given them; and Delia had 
triumphantly stood the test when 
schooled in the possibilities of acting 


§ 





again He had thought better of it. 

Whi not? It had been Southern Cali 

fornia, novelty, youth. Also, there 

literally had been no one else for his fastidious self to 
ite with. If there had been a girl in the com- 


who possessed positive beauty combined with 
reeding and intelligence, he would not have bestowed 


ipon “ Yvette Belmont” more than courteous notice. 
Ilis wife was worldly He, too, was worldly. New 
York vas quint ssential worldliness It had shown 
hi th ! l folly 


She had taken her happiness in her arms and held 
tas her immemorial right while it lasted, but she 
had never been given to self-delusion, and when the man 
deserted her she felt all the humility of her sex before 


“ einstates pride and time begins its tragic healing. 
In the months of blind agony that followed she had 


orked hard, eaten little and slept less: she was an easy 
rey for prowling microbes, and when she had been 
i, stretcher shortly after her return to New 
York and carried to a hospital, she had rejoiced in the 
thought that she must surely die 

But she had lived, and only her unconquerable pride 


pi wm) On 


pushed the River out of her consciousness as often as it 
nsinuated it ol ptuous tides across her brooding 
ughts 
Il 
\ voice whispered excitedly: “Look! Look!” 


She opened her eyes and glanced first at the man 
beside her. It was patent that he had recognized her, 
and she a movement to rise. But he placed his 
hand on her arm and pointed to the stage. She was 

y quick at registering impressions and even before 
followed his she saw that his face was glowing 


made 


her eve 


vith keen appreciation of a dramatic situation. 
And there 


on the sre; on hefore her she saw herself 


Colonial-Victorian-Edwardian-George Fourthian school 
and recognized her favorite gown, a delicate thing of 
chiffon and lace that cost abominably, exceeding her 
allowance. As she watched herself saunter up the long 
room, assured, awkwardly graceful in the modern way, 
with her waist-line encroaching on her invisible bust, 
haughtily, daintily triumphant, as became a young 
woman of illimitable wealth and proclaimed loveliness, 
Delia laughed outright with sardonic mirth, now quite 
oblivious of Broderick. She had often smiled contempt- 
uously at the young portraits of lean old spinsters or 
shapeless matrons, in Friendly Corners, but what were 
flat cardboards to this living, moving, radiant present- 
ment of what a ravaged girl had been one short year 
ago? 

So poignant was her sense of irony at seeing her 
very self creating the complete illusion of youth and 
wealth and fashion, while she sat out in front, bereft of 
youth and looks and with all her worldly capital in her 
lean purse, as shabby as her old blue serge suit, the one 
garment that had not gone to the pawnbroker, that for 
the moment her mind did not progress toward the de- 
velopment of the play of which this act was the virtual 
commencement. When a footman, gorgeous in livery, 
brought in a note, which Miss Alicia van Roos read with 
a slight smile of amusement, then flicked aside as she 
gave a verbal order, Delia sprang to her feet, this time 
in a panic; she knew that a moment later Warren 
Bruce would appear on the screen. 

But once more Broderick restrained her. 

“Be a sport,” he murmured, sensing only a part of 
her tragedy. “Stay until it is over, and perhaps I 
may be able to do something. This is great stuff. It 
ought to make a story that will help you to come back.” 


the part of “Fifth Avenue Heiress” 
without the aid of cigarettes, a rich contempt for 
servants and a pervading self-consciousness of her 
exalted position. 

How she had thrilled at his praise. She came of good 
old New England stock and felt herself at any time th 
equal of a society whose standard was wealth; but to 
be approved by him, to feel that she had come into her 
birthright, that for the time being she actually was what 
she simulated, had been the most delightful sensation 
of her by no means harrowing career on the screen. She 
had played rich girls and worn beautiful gowns so long 
that she had enjoyed periods of delusion that she was of 
the favored of earth; but until Warren Bruce pointed 
out the absurdities of her orthodox set of tricks and 
taught her how a girl in that position was likely to act 
under given conditions she had never felt quite the 
aristocrat. 

Yes, she had done it well, no doubt of that. 
that girl on the screen, wealthy, high-born, cultivated, 
with the world at her feet. It was possible that but for 
the terrible sequence of events that followed this picture 
its success would have stellarized her. It had been 
understood that when she married Bruce she would 
leave the stage, but if she had been strong enough 
survive her tragedy there would at least have been many 
busy and prosperous years before her. Now shie was 
nothing but a little down-and-out watching the fortu- 
nate being who had been herself before the fall from 
Paradise — Fool's Paradise! 

Once or twice her eyes filled with tears, but when 
Bruce was on the stage she stared with hot dry eyes and 
sharp little intakes of breath. After a time she begat 
to blink, and realized that the films were old and tryig 
to the sight. Inevitable in the [Co tinued on page 3U) 
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Y friend was speaking, 
“While our soldiers over in 
France are busily engaged in 
spoiling the Germans’ whole summer,” he 
wid, “we old folks at home don’t want to forget to 
remember that there is a Whole lot of things to be 
eonsidered besides Vimy Ridge and the Chemin des 
Dames. . ; 

“You mean by that ?”* T queried. 

“That, after all, the actual battle-front is but the 
fringe of the fight; and that, if there is any one thing 
that doesn’t need watching and that we don't need to 
worry about, it’s our soldiers, God bless “em! If only 
we'll stand behind them one tenth as well as they'll 
stand before us, then we haven't a care on earth, 
You never hear of soldiers going on strike. You never 
hear of soldiers profiteering. You never hear of sol- 
diers getting themselves so snarled 


i e ~ . 


Patriautocracy 


by 


Porter Emerson Browne 


Illustration by Peter Newell 


bloody, painful, horrid, but necessary if the life of the 
patient is to be saved... . 

“Into the third stage we are now coming splendidly. 
But that we may enter it yet more splendidly, it would 
be well for us to stop and realize how false have been 
some of the emotions that were ours while we lived in, 
and through, the second. 

“And the worst fault that we showed during that 
period was our angry intolerance of criticism. 

“In our hot excitement, we lost entirely the true 
understanding of the word. Criticism became fault- 








“For if you stop a man from criticizing, 
you stop him from thinking. And if 
stop him from thinking, vou stop his initi- 
ative. And if you stop both his thinking and his 
initiative, you make of him a supize and spineless crea 
ture, fit to become a lumpish vassal, and only a lumpish 
vassal, subversive in mind and body to the domination 
of any higher will. Which is great foran Autocracy, but 
which shatters the ideal of Democracy at its very roots 

“We of America preach individualism. We consider 
that our national strength lies in having every man 
think for himself; in having every man develop hims-! 
mentally, morally, spiritually to the utmost limits of hi 
mind, body and soul. It is our creed that the stat 
exists for the benefit of the individual 

“Germany, on the other hand, like all autocraci 
preaches stateism. 


Vol 


Germany considers that its strength 


lies in that no one of its citizens may bl 





up in red tape that watching them = 
move is like observing the start of 
vegetation on a flat rock. They're 
there to fight. And goodness knows, 
thev do it. Whether it’s thirty 
dollars a month, or thirty dollars a 
vear: Whether it’s a hundred above 
zero or thirty below: whether it’s dust 
or whether it’s water: whether it’s 
blood or mud or sickness or death, or 
all of “em put together, they take it 
with a grin, and never a peep out of 
anv of ‘em. They're the greatest lads 
on earth, and my hat’s not only off to 
‘em, but I've thrown the old chapeau 
entirely I'm bareheaded per- 
manently! 

“But the best earth 
can’t fight without the solid support 
of the nation behind them. They've 
got to be fed and clothed and equipped. 
Thev've got to be maintained and 
sustained by the people they're fight- 
ing for. For the days when an army 
could go to war with a squirrel rifle and 
a hatful of bullets, figuring on 
getting its meals from the neighbors 
along the line, have passed into the 
limbo of forgotten things. Nowadays 
an army is just as much a component 


away. 


soldiers on 


lead 


part of a nation’s mechanism as are 
the railroads, the post-office, the labor 
problem, the capital problem, the 
I. W. W.. the Senate or the House of 
Representatives. The army is like 
the wheels of an automobile. It's the 
first thing vou've got to have to gain 


ground. But in order to make the 
wheels revolve. vou've got to have 
whole axles, and back of those a 


good engine. . 

“So that, while the wheels are so 
beautifully revolving. it’s up to us to 
take an occasional peek at the spark 
plugs and be sure there's plenty of oil 
in the crank case, and sufficient gas in 
the tank. 

“Like countries 
going to war, we went in three stages. 


peaceable 


Most 





Peter Naw sf gue 





anything bevond a cog in the national! 
machine. The state 
the bodies and the souls of its subject 

It trains 


its citizens as one might train a pack o 


rules the mind 


like those of SO Thai slave s. 


hounds, or a troupe of perforn 
Heas. or a team of oxen. It use 
citizens as the Romans used their 
slaves. For Germany believes that Uh 


individual exists only for the benefit of 
the state. 
* Wherefore Germany kills the criti 
cism that develops individualism 
“But that we believe in 
individualism. been so 
misled as to attempt to stifle the ) 


W he 


should hay 


criticism that make us thinkin 
individuals, is anomalous to the point 
of absurdity. And vet it is quite 
excusable. We did it from the best o 
motives We were so cager to get 
there that we ran past the signal. 
In our patriotic eagerness, in th 
excitement of our lovalty to the cause 
we were going too fast to notice 
details. even important ones Wi 
were like the helpful gentleman whe 
tearmy off to fight the fire that is 
consuming another man’s house, fails 


' 


to perceive the tinv curl o smoke 


emerging from the roof corner of his 


Also, there 


the time so much poison gas of disloyal 


own. was in the air at 
and destructive criticism, that the sun- 
pure 
criticism 


rays of loval and constructiy 


were sometimes obscured 


and sometimes invisible 





* But now the air is clearing. Ther 
are now both time and opportunity to 
see and to realize There are tim 
and opportunity for us to appreciat 
that as there is lovaltyv. so is there also 
idolatry: as there is devotion, so also 
is there obsession. 

“We may love grandpa to death 
We may firmly believe that he is th 
greatest man on earth: tha never 
knowingly did a wrong in his lift 
that he is a symposium of wisdm and 
concentrated quintessence o probity 
acumen and noble impulse. We may 
be not only willing but anxious to aver 
that what he doesn’t know isn’t 
worth knowing. and that he begins 





“In the first stage, we didn’t go 
at all. It looked like a lot of trouble. 
and seemed a long way off, and none of 
our business in the first place. It was 
like a flood in Formosa; perfectly 
rotten for the Formosans, but what 
could we do about it? 

“The second stage was one of 


excitement and enthusiasm. Everybody waved a flag; 
and cheered; and cussed the Kaiser and his chinless son, 
the Crown Prince; and wanted to grab a rake handle or 
an ax helve and go right over to Berlin and bust their 
helmets a whole lot personally; stopping on the way to 
throw a monkey-wrench into Hindenburg’s machinery 
and tamper some with Ludendorff and the other 
Junkers. 

“The third stage we are now entering. It’s one of 
quiet determination. We're beginning to realize that 
War, after all, is a good deal like an operation 





“Well, the old gentleman must surely know what he’s doing !” 


finding. It became disloyalty. It became carping and 
complaining and defeatism. 

“And this in spite of the fact that criticism—that is, 
constructive crilicism, — is the very corner-stone of the 
foundation of our national Democracy. Reginald 
Wright Kauffman, talking to a group of German 
officers before the War, asked them how they had 
made the German Autocracy so completely powerful. 
Their answer was, ‘We have stopped all criticism.’ 

“And there in a word you have it. It is so perfectly 
obvious a step — toward so perfectly obvious an end! 


where all the rest leave off. But if we 
see him go out without his spectacles 
and start to walk off a 
it is at least up to us to put up a mild and ladylike 
chirp, instead of standing around in the besottedness 
of a false and fatuous lovalty and murmuring to our 
selves: ‘Well, the old gentleman must surely know 
what he’s doing, and if he falls over the cliff, it's prob 
ably due to a plan that he has formulated, he having 
inside information that we haven't; and mavbe, an) 

how, he'll bounce back again, or something, without! 
breaking anything but a couple of arms and a few legs.’ 

“Said reasoning is palpably the part of Autocracy 
like the Crown Prince's escapade [Continued on page 49 


precipice, 
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—___ Who’s Who —_ 


HARLETH CROSSEY —A modern but not 


model young husband 


MARCIA CROSSEY — His wife. who is good 


but still fascinating 


LEILA TEMPLETON — A thorn in the flesh 
CURTIS JENNINGS— The kind of friend 


we all long for 


And many other characters 





Chapter Ill 


HEN Leila Templeton woke on the morning 
after the party she yawned and stretched 
herself among the pillows like a lazy kitten 
in the sunshine. She put out one slenderly 

round arm to move the clock on the bedside stand so 

that she could see it and then, struck with the beauty 
und grace of the gesture and the lovely cream-white of 
held her arm at full-length and gazed on it 
getting the clock, she looked at her 
with curious intentness. But no, 
They might 


her skin, 
critically by 
hands, both hands, 
there 
have been the hands of a child 
Well, that was something. 
low under her head and stared about 
entfully, not missing a detail; the artfully arranged 
mirrors, the dressing-table, the little desk with its 
shaded light. evervthing, even to the bit of fine Italian 
cut-work and filet on the little night-tray and the con- 
Everything 


What out- 


was not the slightest sign of age. 


She pushed another pil- 


the room re 


vent-made monograms on the bed linen 


was disgracefully expensive, she reflected 


rageousl\ good luc k Marc ia had had, anyway. And 
what outrageously bad luck she Le ila, had had. She 
had never thought in the old days, when she had rather 
patronizingly asked Marcia to her home and had 


eagerly helped on her marriage to Harleth Crossey, that 
Harleth was going to make good so wonderfully and be 
able to afford an establishment like this. 

She had intended to marry 


Leila was twenty-seven. 
oh, brilliantly, a multi-multi, or a_ titled and 
wealthy foreigner, or a diplomat — some one very 


much in the world’s eves and very well supplied with 
the world’s goods. She wouldn't have looked at Har- 
leth then But, somehow, the big match 
never appeared and then her father had lost every cent, 
except a beggarly little ten thousand or so a year, and 
ince then her world had been topsy-turvy, indeed. 
hey had taken an apartment on the West Side had 
let their cars go and it was quite but of the question for 
Leila to keep her personal maid. And after the years 
f living in the big five-story house just off the Park, 
in the East Seventies, the apartment seemed cramped 
and crowded, Misfortune did not draw the Temple- 
to each other in the spirit, even though it 


Mr. and Mrs. Templeton were frankly 


Crosse, 


tons nearer 
did in the flesh 





selfish and resented the change in their fortunes as 
much as Leila did Pheir other daughter, Daphne, had 
married very well and lived in a big, prosperous up 
state city, and Mrs. Templeton spent most of her 
time there, leaving the apartment to Leila and het 
father. Mr. Templeton spent most 


his time at his club and at his 


Leila would not go to het 


ol 
broket 
r, save for the shortest possible 
It 
Daphne enjoving ease and tran 
quillity hie She 


vas feverishly anxious not to drop 


sISLe 


made her furious to sec 


; 
r future assured, 


out of things in New York and she 
went about more eagerly than she 
hiseel evet done before In fact. she 


rather overdid it, and her anxiety to 
vet invitations and be seen everv- 
where told heavily against her 


She had never been a great favorite 
with the The 
men she could always draw after 
wr, but eligible bachelors were few and far between 

She reflected very bitterly on all of this, as she lay 
there Marcia Crossev’s luxurious bed Suddenly 
she sat lip \cross the room she caught her reflection 


women of her set. 


in a cunningly placed cheval. She addressed her re- 

flection. 
“After all,” she told that other Leila, “it was his 
He shouldn’t have taken so much to 
I don't see that he was so much 


that. I looked awfully well last 


own silly doing. 
drink, and and 
to blame, even at 
night.” 

In spite of that reassurance, the situation was a bit 
awkward. She thought a moment and rang for a maid, 
told her to draw her bath, and asked that she might 
have her breakfast up-stairs. ‘* Please tell Mrs. Cros- 
sey,” she added, with a weary little gesture that was 
pure dramatics, “that I've a headache and will just 
stay quietly in my room and rest until I feel better. 
She's not to bother about me at all.” 


HIS message was presently brought to Marcia, who 
received it without comment, as she sat at a belated 
breakfast with her other guest. Harleth had not ap- 
peared and Marcia had not asked for him, or sent to 
She could not find it in her heart to care acutely 
whether he was sick or not. He had been so unneces- 
sarily cruel and humiliating. So she had turned and 
gone down-stairs and directed the servants in clearing 
up the decorations of the night before. The rooms 
were in order again, even to fresh flowers, when Belle 
appeared, yawning grievously, and the two friends 
went in to breakfast. 
“Why didn’t you have your breakfast in bed?” asked 
Marcia, solicitously. “* You don’t look half awake.” 
“And you don’t look as if you'd half slept,’ was 
Belle’s thought, seeing Marcia s paleness and reddened 
eyes. But aloud she said, cheerfully: “Don’t you 
know that breakfast in bed is one of the things that is 


-] 


him. 


absolutely forbidden to fatties? But I am sleepy 
admit it. Perhaps my coffee will wake me up.” 

She went on talking determinedly. . . . what Jason 
Hooker had said about Tiny’s muscle. . . . Ursula 
Raymond's dress, which was certainly the vintage of 
nineteen-ten. . anything she could think of that 
would fill up the silence. In the midst of her chatter, 
the maid came with Leila’s message. 

“Well, that’s kind and thoughtful, anyway,” com- 
mented Belle, caustically, as the maid went out. * Per- 
haps she'll stay in her room all day.” 










- I looked awfully 


well last night,” reflected Leila 


“Oh, Belle,” said Marcia, wearily, leaning her head 
on her hand, “if I only knew what [ ought to do, 
There’s no use pretending. You saw everything las} 
night. I’ve always known that Leila was hard and 
selfish and a man-eater, as Curt Jennings called her 
And the family’s loss of money has made her harder 
than ever. But even so, she was brought up to a code 
of good manners, a sort of essential decency of behavior 
to other people, I suppose it might be called, and I've 
never seen her overstep it before. She can’t gain any- 
thing by it, really. She doesn’t make me jeaious in the 
usual way people are jealous. She's put me through 
such a horrible experience and she’s made me so angry 
that all I wonder now is whether or not I oughtn’t to 
send some one to pack her things and order a car to take 
her to the station.” 

“You'd be quite justified in doing it,” said Belle, 
“but I rather think she'll go of her own accord. She 
must realize that she’s made it impossible for her to 
stay here over Sunday.” 

Not a word from either of them concerning Harleth’s 
part in the affair, though both were thinking of him. 
But neither could speak of him, — Marcia because she 
revolted from discussing her husband even with so 
close a friend as Belle, and Belle because she wanted to 
say things about his behavior that Marcia never could 
have borne, in spite of their truth. It was a moment 
for robust silence about Harleth 

“Suppose we go and take a good brisk walk in the 
country?” suggested Belle, rising from the table. “The 
air and the exercise would do us both a lot of good, spe- 
cially me. Do you feel up to it?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Marcia, “indeed Ido. We'll go out 
along the woods road and see if we can’t find some 
pussy willows. I'd love it, Belle.” 

She was anxious to get away from the house and for 
the moment leave the complications of the situation 
behind her. In short skirts, heavy shoes and sweaters 
they swung down the drive at the very moment whien 
Leila, now fully awake, was meditating over her solitary 
coffee that it was going to be deadly to stay there over 
Sunday and that she'd better trump up some pretext 
to get back to town as soon as she could. — She had 
settled herself where she could still see herself in the 
cheval. It was an odd habit of Leila’s to sit, when 
alone, where she could face a mirror. It was one of 
her ways of perfecting her many poses. 

*Marcia’ll be resentful and Belle will take her cue 
from Marcia. Harleth’ll probably be repentant, which 
will be worst of all, for he'll blame me for every- 
she meditated. ‘So I think I'd better get back 
to town and let them straighten it 
all out as best they can.” 

Her resolution once made, she 
wasted very little time in carrying 
it out. When she learned that 
Belle and Marcia had left the 
house, her way was clear. Shi sal 
down at the desk in her room, and as 
Imogen haughtily packed her bags, 
and took great pleasure in pack- 
ing them very badly, Leila wrote an 
affectionate little note to Marcia. 


er - 
thing, 


“Dearest Marca, 

I'm sorry to seem so rude, but father 
has just telephoned that he's not very 
well and he wants me to come home 
at once, so I'm rushing off without 

even waiting to see you or thank you for a lovely part) 
Please come and have tea with me the next time you 
are in town —T never have a chance to talk with you 
anyway when Belle is at the house 


Love ionw 
a ey 


Mc 
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She read over the finished note with a naughty 
twinkle in her eye, but concluded that it would do 
Then she hurried into her clothes, tied her smart little 
veil over her smart little hat, and made her way 
quickly down-stairs to the waiting motor, reflecting 
with entire complacency that she had very cleverly 
saved herself a most uncomfortable two days. 

It was thus it came about that Harleth Crossey 
woke to a house cleared of everyone but servants. 
He woke, also, to a feeling that his head was bound 
with bands of red hot steel, ihat tightened and loos- 
infully with each breath. His tongue was furry 
His eyeballs were dry and it hurt him to 
raise h And there was nausea. All of these 
unpleasant feelings were 
rggravated by the fact 
that he had slept on the 


ened pat 
and stiff. ; 
‘i is eyelids. 


floor. 

He pulled himself up 
and sat down limply on 
the side of the bed. 
\fter a little he picked 
up the pitcher of water 
on his night stand, and 
drank and drank and 
drank: then subsided on 
the bed. 

“lm a 
said suddenly ; and his 
sensations did not con 
tradict him. 

\fter a while, he got 
up and slowly shaved 
and bathed It was not 
until the pain had some- 
what subsided and he 
had begun to feel fairly 
normal that he permitted 
himself to think over the 
events of the night he- 
them 
were not very clear to 
him. He was 
however, that he had 
made a fool of himself 
over Leila Templeton, 
and that he had been ex- 
ceedings rude to all of 
his guests by absenting 
himself from them. What 
had they thought! What 
were they saying to-day! 
\nd Marcia. He winced. 
His evebrows tilled up 
hovishly. “PU eateh it 
this time, heap plenty,” 
himself, 


swine,” he 


lore. Some of 


aware, 


Wouldn't it, therefore, 
be a great deal better to 
duck and go no, not 
to the office, for this 
was Saturday but to 


Club and 
play a round of golf 
maybe have dinner over 
there with some of the 
men and come home late. 
“Let the girls fight it out 
among themselves,” he 
concluded, with a some- 
what forced airiness. 

But first he would ree- 
onnoiter, He knocked 
and gently tried the door 
into Marcia’s room, but 
found it locked. That 
was odd, he thought, but 
he remembered nothing 
about it. Then he went 
over to the hall door and 
opened that. There was 


the Country 





wonder. She must have seen I was making an ass of 
myself. 

“Bring me just coffee in the library,” he said to Sako 

He had thought to drink it hurriedly and leave the 
house before Marcia and Belle would return. But it 
was very comfortable there on the big Chesterfield, 
before the smoldering fire, with his coffee on the half 
table at his side. The sunshine outside tempted him, 
but his head still ached a little. The links would be 
soggy, he knew. So, while he was still debating 
whether to go at once or wait a little, Belle and Marcia 
came in from their tramp, glowing and fresh. 

Belle went on to her room, but Marcia came into the 
library, for she had glimpsed Harleth there as they en- 





no one in sight, though 
he could hear Junior and 
Nurse in the nursery. So he ventured down-stairs and 
it was Sako who discovered to him that he was alone, 
so to speak 

“Missa Crossa and Missa Berea gone to walk,” he 
said. “Missa Templeton gone too, after. She order 
car and go to train. Leave note for Missa Crossa.”” 

“That's funny,” said Crossey. “Where’s the note?” 

Sako produced it and as it was unsealed Crossey did 
not hesitate to pull it out and read it. The easy impu- 
dence of it made him smile, in spite of himself. “*She’s 
too clever by half, the little devil,” he thought, admir- 
ingly, “and what a peach she looked last night. No 
wonder I went off my head a bit. No woman has a 
right to be so confoundedly attractive. Why didn’t 
Marcia check me up a bit right at the beginning, I 





Marcia,” he begged, “I'm so 
Why 


did you let me do it to you?” 


sorry — about last night. 


tered. The wind had whipped the color back into 
her face and, in her corduroy skirt, soft hat and 
deep blue sweater, she looked particularly girlish and 
appealing. 

**Oh, here you are,” 
where’s Leila?” 

““She’s gone — left a note for you. It’s over on 
the table,” said Harleth. He did not offer to get it 


she said, as she came in, “but — 
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for her, but she picked it up as she came over to him. 
She dropped down on the end of the sofa while she 
read it. 

“Well, she’s gone,”’ she said, raising her eyes, at last. 
*She’s had a message from her father — he’s not very 
well, she Says, so she thought she’d better go to him 
It was certainly opportune.” 

The last word was quite a challenge, but Harleth 
did not choose to see it. He looked at her pleadingly, 
and, as she did not look at him he suddenly dropped 
forward and put his head on her lap, like a repentant 
little boy. 

“Marcia,” he begged, “I’m so sorry about last 
night. Why did you let me do it to you?” It was 
very disarming. . . . be 
sides, Leila was gone 
Marcia laid her hand on 
his thick, crisp hair, and 
pulled at it gently. 

* Are vou truly sorry?” 
she asked, “or are you 
just sorry because you 
don’t want me to scold 
you?” 

* Both,” he said droll, 
But she did not laugh 

“IT don’t see how you 
could,” she said at last 


“No, I don't see how 
you could, Harleth In 
your own house And 
making things so hard 


for me And then 
afterward - 

He sat up suddenly 
* Afterward what do 
you mean?” he asked 

“After vou came 
back,” she said her own 

“You 
more and 
vou got very drunk 
You could hardly walk 
up-stairs and you— vou 
fell over a chair and | 
I had to steady you and 


faltering 


Voice 


. ! 
drank some 


help you into your room 
Harleth. ve 
Recollection came 
back to him in a vivid 
rush. “Then it was you I 
heard crying last night,’ 
he said. “And you 
vou lo ked your door ce 
“Yes,” she said, try 
ing to be calm "Ves, I 
locked miy door.” 
Suddenly he began to 
feel aggrieved and badly 
treated. After all, he 
hadn't anything 
criminal. And here was 
Marcia looking at him 
tragically and acting as 
if he’d beaten her. He 
flung back his head 
“Well, I've said I'm 


sorry,” he said irritably, 


done 





“and there's nothing els 
to say, so far as I can 
see. You don’t want me 
to go around and apolo 
gize to evervbod\y who 
was here, do you? I 
made an awful fool of 
my self, but there's rie 
use rubbing it in Why 
didn’t vou tactfully 
check me up when vou 


saw how | was going? 
The trouble is with me 
I'm a very imperfect! 
domesticated animal.” 
Marcia, in her turn, felt a healthy anger stirring 
“The trouble is with you, Harleth,” she returned with 
spirit, “that you'll blame everybody but yourself for 
your own faults. What possible chance did I have to 
check you up, tactfully, I believe was your word, when 
you once got drinking or making yourself conspicuous 
with Leila? You knew perfectly well what you were 
doing. But you'll do what you like and let everyone 
else suffer for it, and then you'll say you're sorry and 
pretend to think that that squares it. Imperfectl) 
domesticated, indeed! You might just as well say 
you're a case of arrested development. Don’t, for 
heaven’s sake, take refuge behind phrases. Oh, Har 
leth,”” the anger dying out of her voice. “What's the 
matter? Why don't things i¢ ontinued on page vv 


























































































































The little act of measuring her boy on the day 


he starts for France plays its important part when 


the impostor comes back in his place 


HE appeal of “Under Orders,” 


p* opl 


the Imperial Guards, who utilizes his remarkable 


his cousin, don 
Hartzman’s mother, | 


is practically a prisoner in her country home. 


Ford, who has escaped from the prison camp. 
rouses all th 
admirably 


mothers are plaved by 


Shelley Hull 





The young American officer, escaping from a 
German prison, seeks shelter in the home of his 
aunt, and is recognized by her through the strong 


family resemblance 








with its cast of only two 
lies in its novelty, timeliness and strong situations. 

Arthur Ford, captain in the American army, is found in a 
German prison camp by his cousin, Captain Hartzman of 
resemblance to 
the latter's uniform and goes to England as a spy. 
married twenty-five years to a German officer, 
Here comes Captain 

The sight of him 
Americanism in his aunt, who saves his life. The two 
Miss Effie Shannon, and Mr. 


an electrifying performance of the two cousins 








Profits and 


N' YTHING pays to-day like patriotism. Every 
patriotic act, however small, brings its own 
reward. It pays to buy Liberty Bonds and War 
Savings Stamps, not in interest alone, but in the 
thought that you’re Uncle Sam’s partner in licking 
the Hun. It pays in a warm, comfortable feeling in 
your heart when the flag passes, or when you meet 
a man who has lost an arm, an eye, a leg, for America. 
And when our fighting men come marching home, 
the saddest man on the curb will be the fellow who 
realizes he could have bought Bonds and Stamps, 
but didn’t. 

“When I announced my plan to produce four 
plays with patriotic appeal, some prophets predicted 
a heavy financial loss. But I felt that by this time 
America would be ablaze with patriotism. Box- 
office statements have justified my faith in American 
theatregoers. 

* *Friendly Enemies’ never would have come into 
being but for the War, and it is very likely that its 
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The Theatre To-day 


Edited by Anna 


present and continued success depends upon the War. 
But I would be glad to sacrifice every penny I haye 
made or shall make from this play to have the War end 
victoriously to-day. That ‘Friendly Enemies’ carries 
a big and vital message is attested to by the fact that 
President Wjlson personally endorsed it at the National 
Theatre, Washington, D. C., on the occasion of jts 
premiére in that city, in the following words: * All thay 
I can say has already been said most admirably in this 
beautiful play. All the sentiments I could express 
have been admirably presented—sentiments that, | 
hope, will soon grip the world.’ 

“The theatre has been a staunchly patriotic instity. 
tion that has done its full share in furthering the cany 
of Democracy. Iam 
very happy that I have 
been able to do my part 
in spreading the gospel GA cla 
of loyalty.” fi Z, 





















































The German spy is so like her son 

that Mrs. Ford discovers the impo- 

sition only when he plays the piano. 
Her own son could not play 
























“Mother, you have come back to me !” cries Cap 
tain Ford when, after a touching scene, he restores 
the memory of his mother who has gone insane 






during his long imprisonment 
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Patriotism 


—a Loyal Institution 
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ia f Steese Richardson 















Var, AR is at once brutalizing and softening. The — to the love of the world for children. Just now it loves 
lave soldier takes as his slogan * Kill — Kill — Kill’! them with a peculiar tenderness. Every American 
end Those who stand behind the soldier adopt the motto: who has sent food, clothing, movey to Belgium and 
Ties ‘Give — Give — Give’! France, weeps and laughs with the four bachelors in 
that “Americans, to whom France and Belgium were but‘ Daddies.’ Every childless woman thrills as she listens 
mal irregular blocks of color on the world’s map, to whom — to Miss Eagel’s appeal for the fatherless, the orphaned 
Its England was a nation which the founders of this coun- of France. Every man who has heard baby-lips form 
that try once whipped, have discovered that world wrongs | the word, ‘father.’ every mother who has held a child 
this make those who would right these wrongs, brothers-in- at her breast. every young man or woman looking 
ress arms. And the orphans of the British, French and forward to marriage and 
LI Belgian soldiers have become America’s children to care — parenthood, loves * Dad- 
, for, protect and love. dies.” It makes the whole reg . is 
itn. OM he success of * Daddies* lies ih its universal appeal — theatre-going public kin. L410 - 
LLIS¢ a 











* Daddies” 
founded on the wave of generosity and 


is a typical Belasco success, 
These two chil- 
dren of German 


wo 






sympathy which swept over America when 






parents part it heard of German actrocities in Belgium 






bravely as the boy and France 


goes off to fight 


for his America 
















Louis Mann and Sam Bernard, as the two ~ Friendly Enemies,” 






cannot even agree on the same evening paper 







R. A. H. WOODS stands to win a fortune on four plays, brimming 

with patriotic propaganda, which he has produced this season 
They are “ Friendly Enemies,” * Under Orders,” “* Where Poppies Bloom” 
and “The Great Chance.” 

“Friendly Enemies,” built on the daring theme of German-Americanism, 
fairly bubbling with propaganda, is the most valuable piece of property in 
America to-day. Already. it has been seen by nearly a million persons. 
Its weekly audiences average 20,000 theatregoers, and it pays in salaries 
to actors and stage hands about $10,000.00 weekly. Every week its two 
authors divide royalties amounting to $2,200.00, and experts in box-office 
statistics declare that Mr. Woods will clear $700,000.00 on this play alone. 

Truly, patriotism pays — especially if you mix comedy with patriotic 
propaganda. “Friendly Enemies” shows the reaction of the War on two 
Germans living in America. Karl Pfeiffer is loyal to the Kaiser and the 
fatherland, but Henry Block has become 10007 American. Circumstances, 
however, and the cleverness, as well as the affectionate nagging of his 
faithful friend Block, convert Pfeiffer to Democracy and Americanism 
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To-day George Washington would say: “In time of war prepare for peace!” 











Getting Us Over 


HEY are getting us over. 

And this despite the fact that 
the particular party I came across 
with to England numbered thirteen; 

that we boarded ship on a Friday; were convoyed at 
one time by thirteen vessels; and that we were exactly 
thirteen days on the ocean! 

Never again can we be superstitious. This War is 
knocking many silly notions out of our heads; and after 
the trials of the submarine zone, the ordinary perils 
of the sea are as nothing. 

I shall never forget that hot summer morning when 
we left the harbor in New York, going over to see what 
Great Britain has accomplished in this colossal grim 
business of War. Save for the fact that we went upon 
a numbered, rather than a named steamer, and that 
we had to show all our papers at the pier, I would never 
known that America was fighting a powerful 
enemy. There were no friends to tell us good-bye, it is 
true; but we had said our last words, as so often before, 
and it did not seem strange to board the ship 


have 


at home, 
slone 

But soon I found myself in a maze of soldiers. I 
had not known that we would have the luck to take a 
transport. There were only about three hundred first- 
class passengers on our boat; and of these over fifty 
were nurses and about forty were Y. M. C. A. men. 
Everyone was bent on a serious errand; yet there were 
happy greetings and laughter everywhere. We never 
missed. the waving handkerchiefs at the dock; for soon 
we were to see thousands of hands upheld, signaling us 
Our nearest convoy also carried troops, 
and as we sailed out into the river, a big balloon above 
us and several airplanes scouting over our heads, the 
boys on the neighboring ship stood calling and waving 
to us. We were almost abreast, and in their brown 
khaki, packed on the decks as matches are packed in 
a box, they looked to me like an enormous brown 
hy meycomb; and the booming planes above us were the 
bees, now flying away on the summer air. 

In all, we had thirty thousand soldiers on these 
ships; and if Germany still thinks we are 
inefficient, let me say to her that only a 


pood bye. 


by Charles Hanson Towne 


from shore. A feeling of relief comes over you when 
you find you can get your breakfast without showing a 
life-preserver as a meal-ticket. And it isn’t nice to see 
little children of three and four playing in the lounge, 
wrapped up in an ugly canvas scaffolding. You begin 
to think deeply of Germany’s many crimes; and you 
wonder what life really means. You recall the Arabic, 
the Sussex, the Tuscania, but most of all the Lusitania, 
and when you first get into your hermetically sealed 
stateroom, you ponder on the Germany that has made 
the difficult process necessary. But you never say a 
word, you never see a face on which fear is visible; but 
you wait for that early-morning hour when your steward 
goes out on deck and unseals your tiny porthole. It is 
the happiest sound of the day. 


CONFESS without shame that before I sailed I had 

often said to myself that nothing — nothing in the 
world — would induce me to sleep in one of those stuffy 
rooms while U-boats prowled the seas below. My 
nerves would never stand the strain. Yet, so soon do 
we become accustomed to danger, that I took my 
clothes off that first night just as I do at home; and I 
have seldom slept more soundly. And everyone else 
feels the same way. We are curiously unafraid. A few 
people slept on deck, but only, I think, to get more 
air — not through any sense of terror. 

Of course you can’t smoke after dark out on deck. 
Each exit is guarded by a soldier with a gun and 
bayonet. Thick curtains, drawn like those in a con- 
fessional, make a square box of the doorway, and in 
front of this, in the dimly lit passage, stands the tall 
figure of the guard as twilight comes. With a lighted 
cigarette, pass him at your peril! For the spark, they 
tell you, could be seen two miles away through a 
periscope. How bright, therefore, the stars must 
be to a U-boat captain! Yet I think his soul is not 


through now! That very phrase, which ong 
had seemed so beautifully fanciful, is no, 
like a fearful stain, a symbol of all that js 
hideous and mean. 

To-day, on our voyage across the water, there ig yy 
happy holiday to think of in England or Belgium » 
France. The Captain’s table — there isn’t any. }, 
is too busy to be seen. He is on his bridge, day ang 
night, for stern duties are his. What is social inte. 
course now? And you see the Purser only at boat-drill, 
perhaps. And an evening gown, an evening coat— 
they are unthinkable. No red wine flows; for all around 
you at table are young American officers, with facq 
like cameos. They are straight and tall and lithe, and 
they hobnob with our English cousins — brothers noy 
in the great world struggle — and the contrast. is not 
to their detriment. You are proud to be an American, 
too. The English officers are returning from the 
States where they have been helping us in our training 
camps for almost a year; and most of them love ow 
invigorating climate, our clever women, our hospitality, 
They tell you they hope to go back some day. Every 
other phrase is, “When this War's over I'll do so. 
and-so.”” 

If you made friends easily on shipboard in the pre-war 
period, you make them even more readily now. Peopk 
who would not have interested you then, strangely 
interest you now. Everyone has had an adventure, at 
least an experience in the United States which gives 
him plenty to talk about. There are more backgrounds, 
more contrasts in all our lives. The exchange of stories 
is limitless; and tea-time becomes a different function, 
followed always by a thrilling lecture. One speaker - 
an English officer — says: ““We confess that we in 
England could not understand, in those first fearful 
days of 1914, how America could remain neutral, 
Democracy was at stake. The gauntlet had_ been 
thrown down, the challenge given. We, in England 
and France, had to decide at once — it was not a matter 
of days, it was a matter of hours. In the twinkling of 
an eve we had to decide between right and wrong. 
We had to follow an immediate impulse. 
It was a terrible responsibility. Then 





few hours before sailing, the embarkation 
officer told me that we found ourselves 
thirty-eight men shy: that is, there was 
room for just that many more boys, and 
the nearest camp was telegraphed to send 
them so that we could go out with our full 
complement. There is no waste these 
day S. Spac eis precious. We fill it. And 
do you think these lads complain because 
they are packed in so tightly? Not a bit 
of it. Hot? Well, ves. But whimper? 
It simply isn’t done 

I talked to dozens, to scores of them, 
m the way lads from Idaho and 
Maine, Wyoming and Texas; boys with 


overt 


editor of McClure’s, 
American editors, sailed for England as the guest 

of the British Government, to see at first hand 
how England fights and lives and especially 

' how she maintains that grim steel wall which 
protects herself and us from the German fleet. 


ATE in August, Mr. Towne, the managing 


several other 


with 


America, after waiting, after deliberating 
two and a half years, decided to come in 
with us. Thereby she vindicated forever 
our necessarily swift judgment. Thereby 
she will make history prove that she — 
and we — were right.”” A new thought 
for us Americans. And it gladdens our 
hearts to hear it. 


E keep up our spirits, and we arrange 
entertainmentsasof old. But always 

they are for the soldiers, or for the nurses. 
And the debonair wit of other days is 
replaced by the man or woman who really 
has something to say, and whom the War 





clear eyes and clean skins; boys with 
sweethearts and wives and children left 
behind; boys with German names, others with Russian 
and Italian names. Always they said but one thing 

hey were glad to be off on the Great Adventure; they 
were happy to do their little share to make the world 
i more decent place to live in. They took their discom- 
forts in a spirit of youthful good-will. The food wasn’t 
abundant, but it was good enough, and to cross the 
wide ocean when most of them had never been more 
than fifty miles from home until they went to their 
espective camps — that was the all-sufficient fact 
which made the whole thing worth while. It was too 
wonderful to be true. Most of them were inland lads, 
and the sound of the waves was a new music to their ears. 


} 


j igre first magical moonlight nights on deck 
they would never forget them. Even our prairie 
boys were bewildered; for marvelous as the moon is to 
one who has seen her from the vast stretches of our 
wastelands, she is still more beautiful reflected again 
and again in the endless mirror of the sea. 

[t was curious to see life-preservers all the time. The 
soldiers had to keep them on every moment, and we 
other passengers carried them about, laughingly calling 
until we were well 
that is, three days 


them “the white man’s burden,” 
out of the American danger zone 


given to their contemplation or he would never be 
about his terrible business. One does not imagine 
murderers and thieves studying the serene heavens, 
despite Gilbert's witty lines about the “enterprising 
burglar.” 

As we got farther from shore, and settled down to 
the daily routine and idleness of a long voyage, I could 
not help contrasting this trip with others I had made 
in now sadly distant days of peace. Then, everyone 
dressed for dinner, and champagne flowed, the saloon 
was filled with laughter, and the Captain's table was 
the much-sought place of honor. There were serious 
discussions of the latest light novel, which probably 
was a picture of Newport society written with a deft 
pen; there were dances and concerts arranged, and 
there was probably an ambassador on board, an opera 
singer, a professional pianist, a celebrated actress, all 
going to Europe for a gay summer holiday, and all 
happy because of the jingling American dollars in their 
purses. They would come back in the autumn and 
make more. This summer they were going to Italy, 
next year perhaps they would “do” Norway and 
Sweden. And there was a romantic girl from Montana 
who wanted to walk through the Black Forest. 

What blacker forest the whole world is traveling 








has taught how to say it. ‘Out of the 
fulness of the heart, the mouth speaketh.” 
If you were inarticulate four years ago, you suddenly 
find yourself a trained and fearless orator. I heard 
one woman speak who had never opened her mouth in 
public before. She was magnificent. But she had 
looked on death in France and Mesopotamia; she had 
seen courageous deeds in Flanders and Italy; she had 
heen torpedoed in the Mediterranean and left drifting 
in the sea, without a life-preserver, for three-quarters 
of an hour. The last thing she remembered was the 
sight of a hundred white faces on the surface of the 
water. No wonder she is articulate now! The old, 
humdrum days — for her they will never return! For 
life has new meanings, and the noble dead speak 
through her. She filled our eyes with tears as the ship 
lunged through the darkness. If we went down — 
well, others, thousands of them, had gone, too; and we 
would be as brave as they. We would not falter if the 
crisis came. 

And so the days and nights run by, with serious talks 
on our boat and that strangely beautiful companionship 
of our convoys, so that we do not realize that we are 
crossing the ocean at all. There is no loneliness. You 
recall in the old days how great an event it was to sight 
a steamer? Yet now they are all around us, and the 
sea is like a wide river, or at [Continued on page 46) 
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NDY BENSON was in love with 
Corinna. At least, at times, Corinna 
was sure that he was. Sometimes she 
wasn’t quite so sure and then, she 

was likely to grow troubled, melancholy, evea 
resentful. All this, even though she wasn’t at all cer- 
tain she was in love with Andy. No more than she was 
certain she was not in love with Victor Turley. For 
she liked Victor, too. Victor was a poet during the 
hours he was not a brokerage clerk (he had even written 
one play), and was eminently satisfying in that he 
looked as a poet should look: he was slender and dark- 
eved and quick-moving and handsome; his clothes 
were always of superlative quality and cut, but rarely 
superlatively cared for — elegant carelessness became 
Victor. Then there was something so delightful in 
Victor's tirelessly playful spirit, though occasionally one 
suspected annoying possibilities in a person who didn't 
know how to be serious. 

Andy, on the other hand, certainly knew how to be 
serious. Perhaps one of the reasons for what came 
about the Harriss entanglement was that Corinna 
always knew, beforehand, just how each of these 
earnest admirers was going to act. Andy often was 
too serious, and without reason. He would get 
actually glum over the subject of Victor, which 
was absurd, as Corinna wasn’t engaged to Andy. 
She wasn’t engaged to anybody — vet. However, 
even while she was irritated over his unreasonable- 
ness, she felt a strange little thrill that Andy did 
show this particular unreason. She didn’t analyze 
the conflicting elements in her mood. If she bad 
done so, or any one else for that matter, the answer 
wouldn't have gone much beyond four short words — 
she was a Wolman. 

So Corinna went on being at once pleased and dis- 
pleased with Andy’s fits of displeasure, and, of course, 
went on furnishing him with plenty of reason for them. 
Indeed, she didn’t see why she shouldn't play with 
Victor; she enjoyed Victor's quips and his jests and iis 
amusing if precociously satiric view of the world-in- 
general. ‘To be sure she enjoyed Andy just as much, 
though in an entirely different way: whereas one frol- 
icked with Victor on a sort of shining, bub- 
bling froth; with Andy one could penetrate 
into calm, vague, soothing depths. 

It is very pleasant to have somebody 
with whom one can discuss “deep” things, 
somebody who “understands.” Understand- 
ing! Oh, that is a fine word, and full of en- 
trancement! — especially when one is twenty- 
one, 

By one of those brilliant days of October 
which yet seem so hauntingly sad, Andy and 
Corinna had arrived at the portentous stage 
of discussing this very word. 

“I'm so glad you stopped in this after- 
noon,” she had begun, pensively. ‘To-day I 
don’t feel like talking much, or making myself 
‘interesting. Not that I feel dull or sad ex- 
actly but most things would be an effort, a 
You know —?” 

“T understand,” answered Andy. 

“Yes, vou do understand.  That’s why I 
like you, Andy; you always understand.” 

“I'm certainly glad I do, if it makes you 
like me,” he said. 

A little silence fell between them. Corinna 
gazed out the window, down at the park; 
everything looked very tranquil and beauti- 
ful; a golden mist of sunshine lying over 
the tree-tops, the leaves turning to gold and 
red, the whole picture near at hand yet 
emanating a quality of remoteness. Pres- 
ently, still gazing out the window, Corinna 
went on musingly: 

“It seems to mea feeling like that is one 
of the most satisfying things in the world; 
feeling you don’t have to be gay if you 
don’t want to be gay — some one that you 
can always be absolutely natural with. A 
sort of friendly peace sinks down deep into 
you, and you forget the little irritabilities 
sticking out on the surface of your nature.” 

A little pause, then: 

That's why, sometimes, I specially like to 
with vou, Andy.” 

“Well, you certainly can talk with me any time you 


bore. 


talk 





Some Day Pm Going to 
Kiss You! 


by Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


want to, Corinna. You know my number — all I 
need is just one little ring.” 
“It's such a relief, sometimes,” 
dreamily, “to be absolutely frank.” 
“You think our — our friendship is based on abso- 
lute frankness?” inquired Andy. 
“Why, ves. Don’t you?” 
serious eyes upon him. 
“Seen Turley lately?” 
pause, so slight as to be scarcely perceptible but vet a 


Corinna went on 


Corinna turned large, 


pause. 

“We weren't speaking of Victor!” A shade of impa- 
tience ruffled Corinna’s air of sweet brooding. 

“Oh, that’s right — we were speaking of ‘under- 
Well, I think I generally understand you, 


Andy gave a 


standing.” 
Corinna — sometimes I wish I didn’t.” 
grim little laugh. 

“What? You'd have us the kind of friends that have 
to practise dissimulation? You'd like to play a part 
with me, to keep your real self hidden from me?” 

“No, T have no secrets to keep from vou. And it 
would be quite hopeless to try to even if I did.” 

Andy’s tone was dis- 
lressingly dry; but Co- 
rinna responded to his 
words, not his tone. 


“It mokes me feel like talking to some one,” 
Corinna went on 


asked Andy after another 



































“That's just it we're the kind of friends 
that don’t have to keep secrets from each 
other.” 

She brought her 
the brooding melancholy 

have caught from the October vista without, to rest 
upon him. 


with 


seemed to 


eyes, still tinged 


they 


“The finest thing about vou,” and she thought she 
was speaking her real conviction, “is that you're 
always to be depended upon. You're the kind one 
can be gay or silent with, or amiable or cross. And, 


somehow, with that kind of companionship, one’s 
apt, suddenly, to find oneself regarding the world as 
a heavenly place and all the people in it as good 
children. It's then to feel that 
way about people; especially to feel that you vourself 
are a good child!” 

Corinna’s serious mood allowed her one little twinkle 
For Corinna was not without humor, even though she 
dearly loved her moods of introspe lion. 
at once so deeply disturbing and so deeply satisfying. 
Thus, in a pensive state that was more pleasurable than 
sad, she continued to gaze out at tiie 
the afternoon. 

And Andy sat gazing at her, a little half-smile in the 
back of his eves — well back, 
see it. But too much gazing is not good for a young 
man in love; all at once he stirred abruptly: 

I'm going to kiss you!” he said irrele- 


nice now and 


They seemed 


dimming gilt of 


so that Corinna mightn't 


“Sonie day 
vantly. 

Corinna turned startled dark eves. 

“Oh, no! You must never do that, Andy!” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt would spoil things it always spoils things.” 

“Always?” A brief silence. “Has it always spoiled 
things for you, Corinna?” 

She made no answer. 

“You speak as though vou'd had experience,” 

But Corinna’s eves and spirit seemed again a-wing 
in the park. 

Andy laughed. 

“Well, anyway, look out! some day!" he 

But he didn’t kiss her that day. 

There came a time, not long after, when 
Corinna took occasion to remember Andy's 
saving, “You certainly can talk to me any 
time vou want to.” 

This day all the marvelous misty gold had 
hidden itself away’under a blanket of sodden 
gray. An autumn rain, gentle and mournful. 
came slipping out of the void which can hold 
so many different kinds of 
and, to Corinna, the sound of the ceaseless 


warned 


weather-moods;: 


diops against the pane seemed the sound of 
every futile human plaint. There was really 
no reason for her to feel sad, vet she felt sad, 
with a tranquil, brooding kind of melancholy; 
a melancholy such as makes one enjoy daw- 
dling beside a window, and savoring the beauti 
ful sorrow dripping just beyond the glass, and 
longing for the right 
mood. 

Corinna longed for the right somebody; and 
Andy had said, * You know my number — all 
I need is one little ring.” 

She thought of And) and 
more serious. It was a pleasant, delicious 
glow of seriousness. She overtlowed, just 
then, with appreciation of Andy. He was 
not perfect many faults in 
him. But his understanding, his sympathy 
were perfect. Whata privilege to have such a 
friend! Some things in him she did not like; 
he had a terrible sincerity at times, a stubborn 
forth-rightness that made her feel in her 
heart a puny deceiver: that compelled her to 
look up to him, yet she didn’t so much mind 
looking up to him when she knew he was look, 
ing up to her notwithstanding. And, besides, 
there was much in him that she admired unre 
servedly: that trick of rubbing his hair the 
wrong way, his square-jawed face; but it was 
his eves she liked most the eyes which 
had first made her think she would like him — deep- 
set and serious eyes, but, when they smiled, wonder 
fully boyish and appealing. And how they could be 
tray him! They had betrayed him more than he knew 
that time he said, “Some day I'm going to kiss you!” 


somebody to share one s 


became even 


she could sce 









































































18 “Some Day I'm Going to Kiss You 


But she knew how to manage him; he wouldn’t kiss 
her yet. It gave her an ecstatic thrill that she 
should have such power over this man and he @ot sus- 
pect it; all the more because she was almost in love 
with him; and yet the more because he was more in 
love with her than she with him. Men are more help- 
less in love than are women That reflection gave her 
a strange, soft, wise, responsible feeling that was very 
ayuree able 

Corinna’s reflections had reached the question of the 
most becoming dress to put on for Andy, when she 
irrose and went to the te lephone. 


NPY’S first brusque “hello,” at the sound of 
A her response, gave way to a quick repetition of 
the same werd which was yet quite different. It is 
n intense gratification to a woman to note that de- 
lighted transition when it is her own voice which has 


occa ioned it 


I'm low spu ed to-day, Andy,’ she said plain 
tivels 
“Why, what's the matter? His intonation showed 
concern, 
‘Oh. nothing's the matter. Just sort of ‘down’ it’s 
the day, I suppose 4 
“Tt is a mean day,” said Andy. 


“Vet I like it, too; sometimes one enjoys a pleasant 
little orgy of de pression, don’t you think?” 

“Well, then. I won't order the weather changed,” 
said Andy, with the cheerful inanity that is never inane 
to two young people in the condition engendering such 
inanities 

But it makes me feel like talking to some one,” 
Corinna went on. “I thought, maybe, you could run 
in this evening and help me revel in misery.” 

“Oh 

Andy’s tone dropped; and that made something in- 
side Corinna drop, too, even before he continued: 

* A college crony of mine’s in town just over night. 
We've arranged a poker game. 


don’t believe there is any poker game — any college 
chum! Probably another girl, and you didn’t want to 
tell me. Yet you call yourself my friend. Friend! Do 
friends wilfully make one humiliate oneself? Yes, 
that’s what you did to me — you humiliated me; and 
I'd never have put myself in the position to be humil- 
iated if I hadn't thought we were real friends — that 
you meant me to take you at your word. But, now 
oh! oh!” 

Presently, emerging from her stormy preoccupation, 
Corinna went again to the telephone and, though Victor 
was the last person she wished to see just then, she 
sweetly invited him to dinner. 

Victor came, and was bright and amusing, as Victor 
always was. But Corinna, in her most becoming 
dress, which was Andy’s favorite, couldn’t forget she 
was unhappy. 

“What's the matter with you to-night?” Victor 
asked once when she had given the wrong answer a 
second time. 

Corinna recalled her attention. 

“The matter?” she repeated, puckering her brows. 

“Yes How's your friend Andy?” 

“Quite well the last time I heard of him. 
weren't talking of Andy.” 

“Thought maybe you'd had a tiff.” 

“Oh, Andy’s not the kind to quarrel. That's why I 
value him as a friend — he always understands.” 
Corinna enjoyed the secretly bitter edge to her smile. 


But wwe 


“So?” said Victor. “That’s dangerous. I can 
imagine a point where ‘understanding’ ends — which 


means everything else ends with it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Corinna indifferently, “I suppose 
that’s a chance everyone must resign oneself to.” 

*T wouldn’t call it resignation,” said Victor. ‘* Rather, 
adaptation. For, then, one generally begins looking 
about for some one else.” 

Corinna cast him a covert, suspicious glance from 


heneath her long lashes, then yawned. 
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which, regardless of how exquisite she already looks, g 
woman must perform before her mirror each time she 
goes out, when her telephone rang. 

It was Andy. 

“T’ve nothing particular to say. Just wanted to eal} 
you up.” The half-apprehension in his voice was elixir 
to Corinna. 

“Tt’s kind of you,” she returned politely 
too politely. 

“We've decided we've had enough of cards,” hp 
went on. “We're just going out somewhere to get g 
bite to eat.” 

“We're just going out, too,” said Corinna. 

"oa." 

The unmistakable drop in his tone, and the note of 
curiosity, were additional balm. But she kept silent, 
and Andy added tentatively: 

“TI hope you'll have a pleasant time — that you're 
going with — pleasant people.” 

“Oh, I think the Johnsons are pleasant people.” 

“Oh, the Johnsons? — yes, they are.” There was 
little pause, then: “I almost wish I wasn’t tied up.” 

“Yes, I'm sorry you are,” she answered, still ex. 
cessively polite. 

“Maybe — Where are you going?” 

“The Cascades.” 

“T believe I'll beg off and meet you all there! ~ 
what do you say?” 

Corinna hesitated. “That would be very nice — jf 
it’s not inconveniencing you.” 

Andy ignored the hint of listlessness in her acquies. 
cence, 

“Fine, then! I'll see you about eleven. 
crazy to see you ever since you telephoned!” 

After she hung up the receiver, Corinna felt a tiny 
pang of compunction. That last little lilt in Andy's 
voice! — and all unsuspecting about Victor. He'd 
never have come had he known Victor was to be with 
her. Perhaps she should have told him; perhaps it had 

been perverse and capricious not 


a shade 


I’ve been 





Some of the old gang, vou know.” 
Oh,” said Cormna, now, im 
her turn. 
You understand how it ts, 
don't vou? if he were gomg to 


he here longet 


“Oh. J > understand,” inter- 
rupted Cormna in a tone that in 
dicated she absolutely refused to 
understand 

* You're not offended, are 


ou?” anxio isl 
“ON course not What makes 
vou think I'm offended?” 


“You sound so queer, some 
how 

Queer?” She gave a little 
laugh * How do I sound queer * : 

Oh. I don’t know.” 

There was a pause then 


Would it ple ase vou if I broke 
AT the 
asked tentati el 
“Oh. LT wouldn't let 
iat sacrihes 
“Tt wouldn't hye a sacrifice, 


poke r engagement? hye 


ou make 
i} 


ould it. if | wanted to do it?” 
Betier let it be 


Better let what be?” 

“Oh, evervthin said Corinna 
tersel Ive changed mi 
mind I think Td rather be 
slone, after all 

Oh. well Just as vou Say. I 
lon t want to intrude, of course.” 

But Corinna, when she had 

ung up the receiver and gone 
hack to the window, didn’t look 
it if she greatly enjoyed being 
rloune All of that mild, serene 


pole sure had vone out of het 
ormer fine mood of melancholy: 


little vicious pricks, that didn't 








to have'told him. But, she assured 
herself, it was proper and pru- 
dent to be capricious on occasion, 

She didn’t tell herself that it 
was also agreeable, but, as she 
resumed the business of further 
beautifying her beautiful self, she 
was smiling quietly. She felt 
happier than she had felt for 
several hours. 

However, at the roof-garden, 
after she and Victor had waited 
through two dances without the 
Johnsons appearing, she began 
to be apprehensive. Suppose 
something had happened to de. 
tain them?-—if they shouldn't 
come at all? That would put 
Andy in a more awkward position 
than she had intended. She 
made excuses so as not to be out 
on the floor dancing when And; 
should arrive. She didn’t want 
to hurt Andy — too much. 


b -~ when he finally came and 
cast at the table a deuz a sur- 
prised, inquiring look, she greeted 
him with a manner of enchanting 
sweetness and simplicity. 

“Oh, hello Andy! Do sit 
down! Victor's been accusing me 
of moping. He'll be enchanted 
to have a more agreeable person 
to talk to.” 

Victor wasn't looking too en- 
chanted. He perfunctorily re- 
moved Corinna’s scarf and bag 
from the one empty chair. Andy 
seated himself. 

There was a brief silence. 

Andy rather constrainedly be- 
gan to fumble in his pocket. 








formulate themselves into definite 

thoughts or feelings, kept jabbing into het 
CONSCIOUSNESS rhe weather, too, seemed 
to have taken on a certain malignance, 
the leaden skies lowered, the trees in the 
park gestured threateningly in the wind, 
the drops assaulted the pane with ferocious little 




















hits, 

With a sort of zest she began formulating her griev- 
ance against Andy. It was almost as if her inner self 
had an inner Andy there to assail. 

Yes, you told me to call you up!” it charged resent- 
fully “Any time I wanted you! And then what? 
Ihe very first time I take you at your word, you side- 


step. Yes, sidestep! Make excuses yes, excuses! I 


“Oh, hello Andy! Do sit down! Victor’s been 
accusing me of moping. He’ll be enchanted to 
have a more agreeable person to talk to” 


“Let’s find something more interesting to talk 
about,’ suggested she. 

So Victor proposed going to the Cascades to dance. 
Then Corinna; who didn’t relish a prolongation of Vic- 
tor’s quizzing, proposed calling up the Johnsons, young 
married friends, and asking them to join the jaunt. 
To her relief, the Johnsons promised to join them at 
the roof-garden. 

She was in her room performing the inevitable rites 








“One of the fellows had some 
old college snapshots. I brought then 
along He produced the snapshots. 
Corinna exclaimed over them with exag- 
gerated effervescence; then passed them on 
to Victor who made stereotyped comments. 

There fell another silence. The music started up 

“Want to dance?” asked Victor. 

Corinna smilingly shook her head: 

“Tf only I could dance with two men at once 

“Well, 7 feel like dancing,” said Victor almost rudely. 
“I see an extra girl over there with the Martins —!! 
you don’t mind —”’ 

“Oh, we don’t mind,” assured Corinna blithely. 
“Who's the beautiful blond [Continued on page 44 
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HE was the first of a long row of submarines, as if 
she preferred to be aloof from the others that 
crowded side by side in the basin. Robust, 
huge, ugly — she was as disdainful as an athletic 

schoolboy. 

She lay in the shadow of a high and very ancient 
sea-wall. She rode proudly, lifted imperceptibly by 
the slow breath of the sea. Why not? She had crossed 
the Atlantic; she had gone from England to the Bos- 
phorus and from the Bosphorus to the Lower Adriatic. 
They called her the ** H-3.” 

She belonged to the present and to the future, to the 
nameless and horrible impulse of war and destruction. 
Her name was not classical nor allegorical. It Was as 
dry as a chemical formula—**H-3." Physics and 
chemistry, the forbidden fruits offered by science to 
mankind, had produced her. And mankind, enticed 
by false mirages of civilization and progress, had sent 
The Union Jack was painted high 
on the center of her hull. England commanded her. 
And England’s enemies had already felt the terrible bite 
of her six torpedoes. . . . 

She was proud, glorious and odious, like a jungle 
She traced invisible furrows through the Adri- 
atic—alone, insatiable and tireless. She knew all the 
trails that led across the sea-bottom from Cattaro; she 
had stalked her prey through tall grasses and fantastic 
caverns in the flickering half light of mysterious, sub 
terranean valleys: she had explored the coast; she had 
pushed herself into harrow, mine-locked harbors and 
shallow rivers. Now and then, panting and exhausted, 
she had risen to the surface of the sea to fill her lungs 
with pure air and to scan the horizon for merchant ships. 
Hunted and hunter . the “H-3.” 


her out to destroy. 


beast. 


One night, while the smooth-backed submarines 
dozed in the basin, there was a vaudeville show in the 
improvised theater of the little coast town. Clowns 
tumbled, hybrid males sang patriotic songs, a squeaky 
orchestra played abominably. The crowd was good- 
natured—men who had come from the sea and were 
going back to it. “*We are not dead, and perhaps we 
shali die—ergo nunc vivamus.”” 

They applauded and sang. To-day was obscure; 
to-morrow was no more than a shadow. And here was 
oblivion, in this smoky auditorium, elbow to elbow with 
warm life, with joy, with vice perhaps, but most of all 
with reality, 

Eng'ish and French officers filled the tawdry little 
boxes. The bleakness of their eternal peering into the 
shadows of death had got somehow into their eyes; the 
loneliness of the sea had touched their speech; even 


while they 
laughed 
they were 


by Commander Guido Milanese, R. I. N. 
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So good-bye, Piccadilly!’ 


“The H-3” 


The first of the four 
stories of uncon- 
querable bravery in 
the submarine service 


the Depths 








aloof from 
humanity, 
like men already set aside by destiny for sacrifice and 
silence. 

In one of the boxes I noticed two Englishmen. They 
were as immovable and as expressionless as masks, their 
unblinking eyes fixed on the stage—two solemn, shy, 
taciturn youngsters. 

“Who are they?” T asked, nudging the French Com- 
mandant who was sitting next to me. “* Those two men 
in the second box—” 

He turned to stare. ““Oh, don’t you know? Lieuten- 
ant Jenkinson and Lieutenant Lane, commander and 
second of the *H-3.’” 

The “H-3?" I looked away from the cavorting 
soubrettes and watched them. So out of place, so 
aloof—like that submarine of theirs! The raucous 
music swept over them. They were alone—alone with 


a single thought. Out there . the abyss . . . life 
in that tigerish, prowling, hungry steel tube . . . the 


eternal ambush. . . . 

The orchestra squeaked and thumped; a fat girl in a 
blonde wig sang of Lisette and amour—acute, rasping 
and salacious. And those two English faces in the 
shadow of the box never changed. Extraneous, glacial, 
almost hostile, they were turned rigidly toward the 
stage. 

“They're always like that,” the Commandant said. 
“Every night. Strange, eh? However, when you know 
them better, you'll find them ‘tres gentils gargons’. 
You'll see!” 


WO days later a black squall broke over the har- 
bor and the town was lashed by a drenching, 
driving rain. 

The submarines huddled behind the sea-wall, side by 
side, their naked backs glistening. Only one place was 
empty. The “H-3” had gone out toward Levant 
before the storm broke. 

All day they kept her place in the basin free of small 
boats and launches. A!I day the sentinels of the outer 
harbor watched the horizon for her return. She always 
kept her word. Always. 

“Watch out for the ‘H-3!’ She'll be in shortly.” 

Dusk came. Then a brief, opaque and impenetrable 
twilight. 

“Watch out for the ‘H-3,’ down there!” 

** Aye, aye, sir!” 


Then, suddenly, it was quite dark. The air was full 


of shrieking winds, the mad confusion of mist and rain 
Behind the sea-wall the restless submarines tossed and 
strained at their moorings. But the “H-S” had not 
come in. 


Nor was she there when the livid dawn broke over 
the harbor. A few officers went down to the mole to 
wait for her. They stood, bracing themselves against 
the implacable wind, staring out at the foam-streaked 
SCa. 

“She is probably fighting her way back on the sur 
face,” one of them shouted * Electric batteries ex 
hausted . . . often happens. In shortly 2 

His voice was snatched away and blown to ribbons by 
the gale. We all felt vaguely comforted by his air of 
assurance. 

“She's plucky,” the French Commandant 
holding his cap on with both hands. “I don’t fear 
for her.” 

“Leave her alone and she'll come home,” an English 
ensign sang in a thin falsetto. “You can’t kill her, you 
know ° the bully old sea cow!” 

We all laughed and the Commandant shouted a sug 
gestion that we go back to the Prinz Regent Luitpold 
and order lunch for Jenkinson and Lane. Thev might 
be hungry, he thought, by the time they got the “H-3” 
in. A devilish day. 

At lunch we talked of many things. Only now and 
then we glanced at the places set for Jenkinson and 
Lane—glanced and looked away immediately, as if th 
sight of those empty chairs terrified and embarrassed 
us. Little by little there grew in our hearts a painful 
certainty. Our voices wavered, the hum of conversation 
droned away into silence, and with a sudden impulse, 
nameless and unspoken, we rose from the table and 
went back to the harbor. 


said, 


Late that afternoon a French submarine returned 
from “over there.” She slipped in behind the wall and 
her Commandant, glancing up at the row of serious 
faces above him, shouted: 

‘Hello! Is the ‘H-3° here?” 

“She hasn't come in,” I answered. “* Why?” 

For a moment he stared at us. He was a little man 
with a round, pale face and bright eves. He made a 
grimace and lifted both short arms in an awkward 
gesture of bewilderment 
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Our boys in France are fighting for our future. 


SS 


What are we planning for their future? 





. W is sh il P nla d 1\ be fore yesterday?” he asked 
anorils 
*Probabl I answered “Why?” 
Are vou 
he onabl ’ Wl 
He si} | read Wait,” he said. “Dll come up 
there 
He clam d up the side of the wall and came toward 
us slowly, as if he had unpleasant news for us. And all 
duri his b staccato, toneless recital he stood 
bereheaded in the driving rain, holding his cap over 
his heart clumsily, like a man standing by an open grave. 
Pil tell wou he began, fixing us with his eves. 
Day before vesterday | submerged only a few miles 
rome the H-3's* base ff Punta, you understand. 
Mh quiet, although there were a few clouds on 
r n. Lexpected nothing unusual. Suddenly 
Ltell I expected nothin we heard a dull bellowing, 
nber rv terrible, and the whole submarine 
haken violent! Porpedo? Mine?  Telluric 
phenomena? IT assure you, gentlemen, I did not know. 
I rose unmediately But when I had a clear vision of 
the sea in the panoramic lens it was as smooth as a 
mirror—polished, unbroken and glaring to the farther- 
most horizor I could see every fold and wrinkle of 
the enemy coast-lu Nothing else e 
The Comman lowered his ice and a strange 
look flashed t ‘ s, something tragic and in- 
domiutable 
‘I saw an enem) 


“While I wat d he went on, * 


torpedo boat it from behind a steep chff. She 


came into the panoramic léns going full speed toward 
the open sea I saw her pass over the *H-3's’” base 
directly over it, gentlemen Then she made a few 


revolutions and turning, disappeared again into her 
mysterious hiding-place. Immediately afterward I saw 
t black speck moving againsl the dark sky. An air- 
plane! Ha! 

Phe Commandant threw back his head and stared up 
at the seudding, ragged clouds tearing inland like un- 


leashed furies bent on destruction. 


\n enemy plane so I began to understand. 

It swept down from the mountains, turning 
round and round in huge spirals, and then dropped to 
the sea, skimming with taut wings just above the sur- 
face of the water Phere, where the ‘H-3" had been!” 
The Commandant paused and met our eyes again 


ith a “When the plane rose again it 
emed to bear certain tidings of death to the others. 


It flew back, lazy and satisfied, like a hawk. . . .” 


’ . 
oOlemn giance 


fraue 


usual places were set in the dining-saloon of the Prinz 
Regent Luitpold for Jenkinson and Lane, commander 
and second of the “H-3.” Then one morning the 
stewards removed the two empty chairs and skilfully 
adjusted things by widening the circle of plates around 
the table. 

No one paid the slightest attention to this polite, 
pathetic subterfuge. Obviously, it was best to pretend 
that some day Jenkinson and Lane would turn up 
again, shy, taciturn, tres gentils garcons. Obviously, it 
was best not to think of their white faces, bitten already 
by the thousand murderous things of the sea. Obvi- 
ously, it was best to forget that the “H-3” lay on the 
fluted sand bottom, a shattered mass of iron and steel, 
while the Austrian hawk, gorged and lazy, circled above 
her, watching. 


“The Monge” 


[TH only a young moon shining and in a choppy 
sea. ee 

There was a tremendous clatter. Every table in the 
big dining saloon of the Prinz Regent Luitpold served 
as the nucleus of its own conversational nebula. Eng- 
lish, French and Italian floated in the air like clouds, 
intermingled, because hopelessly confused. My com- 
panion had to raise his voice. He was a French lieu- 
tenant and the Commandant of the submarine XX on 
duty in the Lower Adriatic. 

Pigg It was off Cattero,” he shouted. “The 
submarine Monge, on her second day out emerged 
to charge her storage batteries. ses 

How strange is the Tate of some ships! Here we were 
on board a German liner which had become Italian 
and was serving as an international military hotel for 
officers on their way “over there.” 

The Prinz Regent Luitpold was a transatlantic 
steamer in those days of North German Lloyd glory 
before the War. She was still decorated according to 
German taste. Our meeting place, the saloon, was done 
in the Assyrian-Babyloniec style and evidently intended 
to delight the Boche during his transatlantic dinners. 
It always seemed to me that there were faint echoes of 
fat laughter in that gilded and stuccoed saloon, as if 
the pompous German travelers and their redundant 
had charged the very atmosphere with a rampant 
Teutonism. 

I was not paying attention to the French lieutenant 
and that shouted tale of his. A horrible oleograph of 
Nuremburg hung on the wall just in front of us. I 
frowned and bawled into the lieutenant’s ear: 

“What filthy stuff!” 

“Vous dites, mon Commandant?”’ 

“Nothing. Beg pardon that 

What a parody of a picture'”’ 

“Ca?” 

The lieutenant stared at the oleograph with lifted 
Then he smiled and shrugged, spreading out 


rubbish there. 


bre ws, 





Phere i silence while the Commandant, sighing 
deeply, put his cap on again and straightened his 
houlders 

Was it a mine?” the English ensign asked abruptly 

an uncertain voice 

Certainly \ mine-field anchored off the coast. That 

istrian hawk had seen the ‘H-3’ before. Ah, well “4 

He smiled crookedly, spread out his hands and 
shrugged And 
trying to forget 
Phen we all turned 
and walked back 
into the town, 
talking in loud 


1 motor 
launch went 
out and 
some one 
called, 
“Who are 
your 
Where are 


you?” 
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his hands: “C'est justement pour faire disparaitre a 
du monde,” he said, “*que nous combattons ensemble cette 
guerre atroce!” 

Suddenly, behind us, I heard the booming baritone 
of another French submarine commander, taking yp 
the story of the Monge where the lieutenant hag 
left off. 

“The Monge was on her way to charge her storag. 
batteries and her Commandant, Roland Morillot , , | 

Roland Morillot! The name cut through that babe 
of voices like an arrow. Everyone turned, and a boy 
who had been playing “It’s a long way to Tipperary” 
on the tuneless piano stopped with a crash and sq 
listening. 

*Morillot was here only a few days ago,” some one 
said quictly. “He dined at this very table with ys 
There—in that chair. You remember?” 

“Qui,” the Commandant said softly. “I remember 
Who doesn’t remember Morillot? Morillot . . . whey 
the Monge was attacked, he was at the periscope, 
trying to read some degree markings which had becom 
indistinct under a crust of sea salt. He had a pocket 
electric lamp. A curtain of cloud lay along the horizop 
Just under them Morillot saw a line of ships. In per. 
spective they looked as if they were in alinement, byt 
they were really traveling at an angle like a flock 
wild ducks. 

“Well,” some one asked, “what of Morillot? Yoy 
were saying...” 

The Commandant stirred his coffee gently. “There 
were six of them coming at full speed toward the 
Monge. She lay motionless in the moonlight. The 
hatches were open and the crew wasondeck. Morillot 
saw that her only chance of escape was to submerge. 
He almost accomplished it. He even fired two torpe. 
does. But the Austrians were under the protection of 
the devil himself! The Balaton came right over the 
Monge between the bow and the turret. The sub. 
marine shivered under the blow like a wounded animal. 
Then the water rushed in. The Monge dipped her 
prow, the stern rose in the air, the blade of the screw 
whirling horribly like the convulsive flapping of a dying 
fish’s tail.” 

The Commandant looked up. “The agony of a 
submarine — a delicate, vital, terrible machine plunging 
to the bottom of the sea. Still there were a few 
seconds. And the Monge wanted to live, wanted 
desperately to live! 

* *Give her some air forward’! Morillot shouted. 

“The crew was nearly swamped by the rush of water 
—yet they tried, in the face of death, to do what 
Morillot ordered. The two quartermasters behaved 
like — like Frenchmen = 

“T had those two quartermasters with me, on sub- 
marine XX,” one of the Commandants interrupted 
“Fine fellows, both of them!” 

The Commandant went on, in a steady voice: “They 
gave her the air, and as soon as the tanks were empty 
her bow came up 
once more — onl} 
an inch or two, 
so that every 
wave broke over 
it. A ray of hope’ 


Perhaps. I won- 
der what [Contin- 
ued on page % 


He had 
forgotten 
his own 
name in the 
struggle, 
but he 
managed 
to say, 

* Jalea!” 


. 
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LICE was sure that it was Molly 
Turner calling — absurdly enough the 
bell had rung on Molly’s own high- 
pitched, excited note, demonstrating 
that even telephone centrals can be affected by the 
state of their patrons’ nerves. She took down the 
receiver with an impatient little snatch. She hadn't 
realized until that moment how tired and bored she 
was with Molly and her crowd, and how perfectly she 
knew them all by heart. 

“Well, Molly, what’s the matter?” she said, without 
waiting for Molly’s greeting. 

Her clairvoyance did not startle Molly a scrap 
she didn’t even notice it. She just began to talk in a 
rush of frantic words. ‘‘Oh-Alice-the-most-dreadful- 
thing - has - happened - and -I-don’t - know-what - in-the- 
world - I’m - going - to- do - and - L- depend - on - you - to - 
help-me-out. Dick-Richardson-has-gone-to-Boston!”’ 

“That is indeed a horrible tragedy,” said Alice, when 
Molly paused to breathe, “but only for Boston.” 

“Oh, don’t try to be funny,” was Molly’s wail. 
“You don’t seem to remember my dinner to-night, 
and that Dick Richardson was to be your man. And 
now my table’s thrown out, and I’m too busy to get 
hold of any one else. And so — it’s up to you. You'll 
have to telephone around and find some one — you 
can, easily some one of our own crowd, of course.” 

Alice’s eloquent shrug luckily could not vo over the 
“Oh, look here,” she said, “don’t worry about 


wire. 
then your table will be all 


that. I'll stay at home 
right * 

“Tt will said Molly. “It’s all arranged for 
fourteen and if I make it smaller my lace cloth will be 
too big, and everything will be wrong. What makes 
you so horrid? I should think you’d want to help me. 
I'm all worn out and the florist has sent the wrong 
flowers, and the cook is so cross, and the waitress 
doesn’t like her new and—every thing. 
And know how I 
dote on my parties and 
want them to be nice, 
and yet you don’t want 


not, a 


cap—and 


you 


to do the least little 
thing to help me. Well, 
you've just got to. 
You've got to find a 
man for me and that’s 
all there is to it.” 

Alice could hear the 
receiver banged = into 


place with the last word. 
She sat still, regarding 
the telephone malevo- 
lently. Then she glanced 


around the studio. It 
was a comfortable big 
room, with space to 
move in, and color 
enough to charm the 
eve. The big rough 


work-bench, littered with 
leather and and 
paste and all the para- 
phernalia of bookbind- 
ing, saved it effectually 
from the amateur look 
many New York 
Alice — herself 
amateur look- 
ing. She did not bob her 
hair nor wear queer clothes, 
but her rolled-up sleeves 
and her enveloping apron of 
blue denim gave her the look 
of a real worker, a look which 
was not misleading — to a cer- 
tain extent. Certainly she bound 
books with taste and enthusiasm 
and a satisfying technique. Not the 
seventh wonder, you understand, but not 
the worst craftswoman in the world, either. 
“T could have got that ‘Shropshire Lad’ 
tooling done,” she said, addressing the work-bench. 
“But now ——” she gave a deep, goaded sigh. She 
wished that Molly Turner and her little dinners and 
her lace table-cloth couid al! be neatly pushed off the 
pier into the North River. Sie wondered why she 
had been goose enough to say she'd go. But this 
didn’t get a man. She seized the telephone. 


tools 


of SO 
studios. 


Was not 


~v “There 


Illustrations by Grant T. Reynard 


“Broad 1859, please Mr. Kendall's office? Is 
Mr. William Kendall in? . . . Oh, is that you, Billy? 
This is Alice Carden. Molly and Jim Turner are giving 
a dinner this evening and a man has dropped out, and 
Molly has implored me to get some one, so, 1 you 
don’t mind an eleventh hour bid You're going 
to the Bar Association dinner? Then just 
forget that I bothered you You consider 
it a compliment? . . . Well, so it is 
I'd have liked awfully 
to have you go. 
Yes, I asked you first, 
so your vanity’s quite 
.. No, I won't 
Lo-morrow 


rey 
Pea 


intact 
be at home 
night, nor Sunday. 





“I'm beginning to be sorry 
for myself,” he said, and 
had no time for more 


Call me up Monday 


on Monday? 
I'll think 


afternoon and ask me again 
of it.” 

goes one dear gazelle,” she 
murmured, as she hung up the receiver. “‘Now let me 
see, who’s next? Welldon Kane, I think.” 


A prim secretarial voice at the other end of the wire 


answered decorously: ‘Mr. Kane’s just left to catch 
the train for Port Washington—he’s dining there.” 

So there was another hope fled. “I could kill Molly 
Turner for this,” said Alice to the telephone 
























Something Different — 


by Alexine Heyland 


She tried another victim, but in vain. And 
now she paused to reflect It was, to be 
sure, a very awkward hour. Every man, eve! 


working man, that is, would be just leas 
his office and not yet arrived at his club or his hom 
But there were one or two early club-birds . . if 
she could but catch one. Mack Jenkins, for instance: 
Wearily she seized the telephone again 
“Vanderbilt 1700. Is this the Harvard Club? Well 
please page Mr. Mackenzie Jenkins. Tell him Miss 
Carden wants to speak to him en something important 
Hell probably be in the grill.” 
She waited until her arm ached as if it were comin 
off, but was finally re 
warded by Mack Jenkins’ 


cherubic 


accents In gen- 
uine pleasure. 

“Now this is awfully 
eood af you,” he began 
but she cut him off 

“Mack Jenkins,” she 


interrupted, “you've al 
you'd do any 
the 
from 


ways said 
thing for 
time | 


Vout 


ne since 


rose ued vou 
red-haired 


Rapids and 


entertained her fora whole 


cousin 
from Grand 
wet k Now’s vour chance 
Will vou go to Molly Tur 
with 


ners dinner me to 


vou can't go, 


anoth 


night, or, af 
rill you find me 
wea rel 
Molly 


ou can; but, if vou can't 


Ome Ole 


and Jim know, if 
I'm a des 
perate woman, so don't 
trifle and | 
warn vou that if you fail 
the next 
red-haired cousin 
New York, [ll 
personally see to it that 
vou tuke her to the Aqui 
rium and the Hippodrom 
and to Edgar Allen Poe's 
Now ul 
derstand—what 
do for me?” 
“My Lord!” 
Mack’s voice, awed. * You 
are wild, aren't you? Td 
vo with vou myself in a 


vel anybody 


with me 


me now, tin 
vou 


comes lo 


cottage vou 


can you 


can 


minute, but I've got a 
dinner on, too But I'll 
find you some one — this 


club and this city are full 
of homeless men who are 


looking for fre | 


food and 


don't care how they get it. Leave 
it to me, Alice. Tl call vou up in 
half an hour or so with a stunned 


and helpless victim. Leave it to me.”’ 
“Very well, [ll leave it to you,” 


said Alice, sternly, “but remembe: 


this—he’s got to wear presentabk 
clothes and eat noiselessly—and 
Molly's sending her car for me-——and 


Pil pick him up " she. shouted 
the last few words, for it was evident 
that Mack was decamping from the 
telephone 

“Leave it to Mack,” she murmured hopelessly and 
rubbed her left from so much receiver 


arm, numb 


holding. “Leave it to Mack. I’m taking a frightful 
chance—but maybe he'll find some one we know 


More likely he'll get some prosperous Ohio manufa 

turer, who'll be furious because he wanted to go to the 
Winter Garden to-night—but, no,—prosperous Ohio 
manufacturers aren’t very thick at the Harvard Club 
(nd anyway—what does it matter who he gets? Even 
if he’s the dullest bromide on earth, he won't be 
duller nor more bromidic than the people who'll be 
there, each with his little line of chatter about things 
that nobody’s interested in. And all of them posing as 
so clever and brilliant, and not one of them with an 
idea unless it’s a stolen one. Why did Llet Molly Turnet 
tie me up with a bunch like that! Five years I’ve been 


any 











2 Something Different 


New York and I hardly know a soul but that selfish, 

id-hearted empty headed set of people Molly calls 
friends. The.trouble is with me, I'm too slow and 
tupid to make my Oh, Alice Carden, 

gest fools in the world!” 

Shi t uy ind went over to the work-bench 


own friends 


orderly, dropping her tools into 


H ( i nad her leathe f her 


putting away 
paper hie old and her colors with delicate care She 
frown at them all. Even when she was laving away 
tL bit tooling on which she had spent 

veeks of faithful work, she frowned harder than ever. 
\ fine thing for a grown-up woman with a soul to 
he spending he life on,” she said, and touched the 
\ splendid and ennobling occu- 
pation, so necessar to the welfare of the world—an 
What a ridiculous, 


She sat down by the 


forsooth! 
perhes | life | lead. anvway 
lropped her chin into her palm 
lifferently—she had come to 
Ne Ye ! cha high and hopeful mood. But she 
ui gone straight to Molly Turner, her friend from 

days, and Molly had seized on her and placed 

own circle with Molly's own high-handedness. 

+ had chur to her craft and saved that much, at 
| tried to make friends with her own 

, people Molly had shouted at them as dowds or 

upid S| d thought Moll Molly 


I much cleverer than herself And now 


| 
S| thi planned it all so 


must be right 


the ne had come when she realized the truth and how 

f he cheated 

a reassuring, chuckly sort 
e of central’s sensitiveness to 

thy ol ouldn’t find a soul, vou know, 

declared Mack 


around the library all 


I ) i man mvway,. 
Jeu | ’ (if Hh trong 


| mel here o vo 


Seems some friends 
last minute, so he’s ready for 
Westernes lives on a ranch in 


Montana. Did vou say 


mvt ar 
Arizona, I thinl 
oud slop i hin 

Hi ) let Lritotaetn 


ny, but beggars must 


“Yeu. J i » for him at a quarter to eight,”” she 
dl Never again! Never, never again! 

Pil tell him suid Mack, but he had caught the 
nuances of despair in her vow *Listen—he's all 
ht. ‘Ties his 


rig tie properly, right sort of jewelry and 
all that 


Ciood-looking, too, sort of movie-hero type. 
Don't vou wort Ill bet evervy woman al the party Il 
trv to steal him from vou. Just vou slop here at the 
Club and tell the doorman who vou want ss 
Yes—but Mact vho do I want? You haven't 
said his name 
Che line buzzed and cheked viciously in her ear and 
confused the Cr ‘His name's’ —buzz—buzz 
Moreland 1 Mack, and then came another con- 
fused bi u and though she could hear Mack’s 





r. 
oe 
oe 


Mrs. W ycherly, that necklace, please 











though 1 suspect ut of not having much value. 


voice going on and on, she could not distinguish a 
svilable. 

“Thank you ever so much,” she said, when the 
buzzing stopped. (After all, Mack Jenkins had done 
what he could and angels could do no more.) ‘You've 
been awfully good and I'm very grateful. Please tell 
Mr. Moreland I'll be there promptly at a quarter to 
eight.” 

That being settled she must now break it to Molly 
that her fourteenth guest was to be an utter stranger 
a stranger in a strange land and from a strange land, 
as it were. And, the news being communicated, with 
all the tact that Alice could command, Molly promptly 
became dreadfully injured and indignant. 

‘Why did vou ask Mack Jenkins to find some one?” 
she demanded. “He's a perfect moron and vou might 
have known he wouldn't make any real effort, because 
he'd think I ought to have asked him in the first place. 
I do think, Alice, that you've shown about as little 
real social sense! This Moreland creature’s probably 
perfectivy impossible—and now here’s my lovely party 
absolutely spoiled just because you wouldn't make the 
effort to = 

‘You're an ungrateful little pig,”’ broke in Alice, 
“T've telephoned everywhere, and talked 
to every man I know until I'm eshamed I’ve almost 
sandbagged them. And there wasn’t any more time! 
I can tell vou this is the last time I ever try to do you 
a favor, Molly.” 


‘It’s no favor to bring a horrid, uncouth Western 


with vigor. 


ranchman to my house and ruin a perfectly good dinner 
with lovely. ccagenial people.” stormed Molly, “and 
that’s what you've done, Alice Cardcon—vou and 
Mack Jenkins a .d vour old Westerner —end —and 

I wish I'd never been born!” It was evident that 
the last word had melted into a flood of angry weeping, 
and that the telephene had been fumblingly rung off. 


LICE flung up her hayes and addressed the empty 
d studio. 

* And Lused to think Molly Turner's tears and pouts 
when things didn’t go to suit her were cunning. I used 
to think her peev shness and her unreasonableness were 
temperament. I used to—my word!” Her eyes had 
fallen on a clock which accusingly pointed its hands to 
ten minutes past seven, All this telephoning had taken 
so much time that she wouldn't have a half second 
to spare. She li erally ran to her bedroom, unbutton- 
ing her apron as she ran, and began the business of 
getting cessed for the party in unexampled haste. 

Now, when you dress in a hurry and your temper is 
on edge anyway, the whole world of inanimate objects 
conspires against you. The hot water runs slowly, 
corset strings break, slipper buckles drop off, gloves 
hide themselves, powder spills where it is most annoy- 


ing to have it, the buffer suddenly clamors for a new 


chamois, there is no fresh tulle for a searf, and as for 
doing vour hair decently 


why, that is a ghoulish 








You may keep your earrings 
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joke! There are long feverish moments when YOu Work 
like a madwoman and accomplish nothing, when jt j, 
evident that you will never, never be dressed ang 
ready. Then, just at the end, when the last hook j, 
hooked and the last snap is snapped, and the momey 
has come for the penetrating, .all-surveying look jnt, 
the mirror just before you snatch up your evening 
cloak — behold, it seems that everything is all right 
after all. Your hair never looked better, -the old tulle 
is quite fresh enough, and the mirror seems determing 
to reassure and send you away quite happy.  Indped, 
so reassuring was Alice Carden’s mirror that ghp 
stopped before it longer than she had intended. Thy 
faintly tinted filminess of her gown was delicious) 
becoming. She was no longer a workaday bookbinder. 
but a lovely gracious creature of infinite leisure and 
distinction. She considered her reflection critically. 
and, as a last touch, clasped around her neck an almog 
invisible chain from which swung a pendant of pink 
sapphire. She picked up her fan of rosy feathers and 
opened and shut it lazily, preening herself. It is nig 
to look your best in spite of the fact that no one will 
see you except people you care nothing for. She pulled 
around her shoulders her extravagant cape of taupe vel. 
vet and chiffon and bands of moleskin and descended 
to the Turner limousine, which was waiting despit 
Molly's recent rage. 

Yet the mirror’s compliments could not restore her 
peace of mind, and she spent the trip downtown to 
the Harvard Club, where she was to garner in the 
unknown Mr. Moreland, in an exceedingly dissatisfied 
meditation. She ticked off on her fingers the prospects 
of the evening: three hours of boredom, an offended 
hostess, too much meat, too much- drink, the hous 
overheated, the flowers too perfumed, and she could 
recite beforehand, accurately, every word that would 
be said by every man and woman who would be there 
“I'm tired of the whole box of tricks,”” she concluded 
* Molly's friendship is just a petty tvranny. I'm tired 
of it. And [Pm tired of the work that isn’t real work 
at all, but just a faney craft, the making believe that 
a studio apartment is a real home — the gadding about 
with people who arent real people, but just near. 
people’ she paused. 

“Oh, well!” said Alice Carden, putting up a finger 
to hold back a miserable little tear of self-pity, “it's 
lucky we're at the Harvard Club. But anyway 
I do want — something different.” 

She did not have time to state her wants with more 
particularity, because she had to tell the chauffeur to 
go in and find Mr. Moreland, and the man had come 
back so quickly that Alice was sure that the unknown 
must have been waiting in the hall. He was tall, she saw 
that as he came across the pavement, and he carried 
himself with the typical Western carelessness, yet he 
was neither slouchy nor ungraceful. At the limousine 
door he stopped and took off his hat and looked at her 


questioningly, and she saw [Continued on page 54) 
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Direktor Das MonatTsBLATT VON Macuiure, 
DEAR Sir: 


ILL your passionately Yankeedoodling 

opinion-organ this additional protest please 

print against a Menace which I now see 

your freedom-loving peoples of North 
Amerika in the face looking? I mean the danger to 
build-up and cut-off by means of one-man concen- 
tration of chair-power to a single office? Despite that 
your selfish and dishonest politicians pretend to see how 
hloody England and greedy France saved from our 
gallant undersea and overhead fleets can be, yet to 
Amerika I still the perils point out. 

Why is all this childish ships-and-more-ships-yet 
clamoring? Why such nauseating doses of save-food- 
and-win-the-War nonsense? I shall tell you! A junker 
conspiracy to put tyrannikal heels upon the free necks 
of your Constitution. 

Firstly, allow me all hope to destroy for your tin- 
horn-boosted ship-building program. Statistiks now 
in Possession of My Kaiser’s Own Committee on 
Publik Information clearly show how Germany's 
sparrow-minded adversaries must starved-in-time be 
by the brilliantly-conceived-and-nearly-carried-out plan 
of Grand Admiral! von Tirpitz. All attempts to frustrate 
it by boat-manufacturing and other penny-snatching 
pokus-hokus are less than temporary. Because the 
Tirpitz program is slow arriving-up, you laugh monkey- 
ishly. So? All welt politiken is slow. Please look at 
how much time it took Germany out of barbarism to 
climb to her present undisputed dominance of all 
Christian thought! 

As a patriotik citizen of your great but somewhat 
hysterikal Republik, I am urgent this quickly-to-be- 
crushed Menace to combat. I mean the menace of 
Capitalism in your  shipbuilding-plan-of-so-called- 
arrangements. I am indebted to that patriotik and 
progressive thinker, Miss Emma Goldman, for bringing 
this disconcerting fact to my notice: 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation with its Allied 
industries forms to-day the greatest Trust the world 
has ever known! 

Kindly to digest this idea before I further with my 
argument proceed. 

_ To-day the hammers of a million workmen are 
rivets-for-a-record pounding in hundreds of ship- 
yards which might more economically be converted into 
colleges for the teaching of Germanic literature, science, 
inusie and art. How magnificent, too, would be another 
Pulace at the Hague to celebrate a more intimate 
understanding between the German and Amerikan 
governments! But no! In those hundreds of boat- 
yards your white-manhood must like black slaves for 
Rameses 11 toil. Your ship-factories, which have with 
the undig:ifed haste peculiar to the Yankees been 
erected, both coasts from Maine to California bestrew. 


‘ Np— 


(twin While beauty never you forsakes? 


© 02 


Letters of a German 


Your boastful newspapers 
which would not for an instant 
in Berlin or Bremen be toler- 

ated — silly predictions about your yards a-million- 
tons-a-month-producing are making. ‘Is there no law 
against humbugling in your so depraved Province? 

Making due allowances for your national loud- 
in-the-mouth vice, permit me again the Menace of 
Monopoly to out-point. 

Monopoly, Herr Direktor yon Machlure’s Maga- 
zine, a dangerous thing until crushed will always be. 
According to the beautiful words of the Prize Peace 
Poem, the author of which in January, 1914, received 
at the hands of His Majesty Himself the reward of 
eleven marks, four and a half pfennige, 

“O Daisy, Daisy by the stream! 
What is it you so happy makes 
When sweetly you of gladness dream 


“Sir, Iam happy,” thus she cried, 
“That no harsch Tyrant ruleth me 
Who in the Fatherland reside 
Where even the little Flowers are free!” 


It makes much difficulty for me to translate Herr 
Doktor Schlammenbacher’s beautiful German into 
your ignorant language. But that lesson sweet was 
quickly by our Gracious Emperor assimilated. 

And so, Her: Direktor von Machlure’s, monopoly a 
dangerous thing unless crushed always will be. 

Look how Capital endangered Russia until the 
liberality of German thought the Monster at Brest- 
Litovsk met and slew. Where would Russia to-day 
have been had not Germany that help furnished to free 
all Russian workingmen? Before this noble and 
unselfish treaty was signed Russian peasants nine- 
hours-a-day were working. To-day great leisure they 
enjoy. Therefore, I shall indikate what the ship- 
building peril for your own country may accomplish. 


HAT were the motives of your Government, may 
I ask, in appointing Grand Admiral Karl M. von 
Schwab to supreme kommand over your merchant 
fleet construction? Do you not sense there a plain 
konspiracy against that freedom-loving kollection of 
devoted men, the Independent Workmen of the World? 
The Bolsheviki, with whom I am associating this week, 
cannot be tomfooled by such futile-effort-to-deceptive- 
ness. Are not von Schwab’s lifelong konnections with 
the Steel Trust known to all North Amerika? Please 
do not trouble me with the shallow-sounding argument 
that Herr von Schwab is.working for patriotism alone. 
Patriotism, my dear sir, is not permitted by the Kaiser 
to exist outside the Central Empires. 

What then are your riveters doing by employment 
under this so noted slave-driver? They are riveting 
the chains which shall hold them forever to an under- 
dogged position in this so-called Republik (?). 

I have made this point clear to all. Therefore I 
shall proceed. 

In the matter of Food Conservation (7) still worse 
obtains. So bad is it, indeed, that by the aid of many 
fair-minded neutrals, including many distinguished 
Turks and Bulgarians in this country, I am planning 
an unselfish war-aid movement for North Amerika, to 
be known as The Home Nourishment League. Objekt 
— to keep in Amerika inside all groceries, etc., now be- 
ing shipped outside. 

Did it ever occur to Your Excellency how the 
machinations of Professor Herbert C. von Hoover, 
Washington, 
D. C., are rapidly 
mining under your 
Consituttion 
by malnutrition of 
the human stom- 
ak? You can find 
this by any cor- 
ner grocer where 


Illustrations by Rea Irvin 


Propagandist 
Max von Heligoland Tries to Make Us Over 


by Wallace [rwin 


the sale of wheat flour is now 
brutally treated by some North 
Amerikan law, making the pur 
There is no 
In Germany 


chase of corn-meal obligatory also. 

dignity to all this sort of pokus-hokus. 
this is done by a scientifik system of food-cards which 
have a military and almost a religious significance 
In restaurants of New York, Chicago, Boston, polit 
requests for customary pig are met with the reply, 
* Porkless day!” and the rights of Washington, Lincoln 
and Theodore Roosevelt are thus made nothing. 

Many terrible nervous and digestive diseases have 
by the University of Jena been discovered from such 
poor feeding at meal-time. 

Therefore, Herr Direktor, it is plain as the fac 
before your hand that the ignorant and = childish 
interference of this von Hoover must be pul a halt to 
All intelligent authorities in the world of thought——by 
which I mean Germany--agree that nothing is so 
important as civilian morale. Well, then! Hew can 
North Amerika retain her morale when bereaved of 
white wheat or pork as the case may be? 

There is no answer to this argument. 

The high-paid presse-agents of this von Hoover are 
continually yelping the nauseating argument that 
Food-Will-Win-the-War. What tom-rotten! Wars 
can be won by man-power alone; and Germany has 
already forbidden North Amerika to send troops to 
France. I have before me at this moment an editorial 
from ,the brilliant and unprejuticed Cologne Gazette 
stating that Herr Doktor von Capelle’s submarine 
blockade had beén so successful that not more than 
25,000 Amerikan soldiers would ever land and that 
these by the Sinn Fein troops would be quickly dis- 
patched. Since you have lost the War, what good then 
will food-saving do you? 

The Home Nourishment League is formed for the 
following PUPrposes : 


1—To send 100,000,000 letters and telegrams to the 
President of North Amerika requesting that the exportation 
of food be discontinued until after the War 

2— To send traveling representatives to every kitchen to 
teach the art of liberality and luxury to servant girls. The 
Full Garbage Pail our motto. 

3— More gaiety in great 
More distilleries to open with a 


Amerikan cities to encourage 
[Continued on page 46 
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With one skilful stroke down 
I knocked her and escaped 

















ties that daze us 


But before pic- 
turing this tre- 
mendous war 


work in Chicago, 
let us glance at 
some of the 
broader aspects 
of the American 
meat business 
“in arms.” 
There is no 








Wrapping smoked bacon for the Army and Navy is conducted under 


the quartermaster’s supervision 


OU must get inside the pi ket lines of Ameri 
can industry to realize that half the War is 
heing fought thousands of miles back of the 


battlefields. It is only when you actually see 


the assembling and preparation of supplies that you 
ealize the gigantic job it is. [have just spent several 
days in the Chicago packing-houses trying to visualize 
the meat end of our colossal food problem. [t staggers 


the imagination and fills vou with awe over the pos 


ibilities within our own United States and the ability 
of men to turn these possibilities into realities. To 
feed the Allied armies is a mighty romance in itself. 
Che War glorifies even the Chicago Stock Yards and 
ther American meat centers without which the 


whole Allied cause must have gone down. 

Chicago, of course, is the one spot that flashes into 
our thoughts whenever the meat industry is mentioned. 
Here, indeed, is the “big show.”’ It is not only the main 
center but the organization headquarters of practically 
all the large slaughtering and packing plants. It is 
the pivotal point of executive management. And of 
itself it plays a part in the food program so big as to be 
almost bevond our conception. Into the Chicago Stock 
Yards last vear came enough loaded live stock cars to 
mn tke a tram reac hing from New York to San Fran isco, 
Out of Chicago goes food to the Allied armies in quanti- 


other industry, 
not even steel or 
explosives, so in- 
timately tied up 
to all the millions of men at the Front. Food is the 
immediate requirement, and meat ranks above every 
other item. 

Witness how the American meat industry is mobil- 
ized for war: 

During the first five months of 1918 the United 
States exported a billion and a half pounds of meat 
fresh, cured and canned. When you translate this into 
understandable figures are almost incredulous. 
This total weighed more than all the people in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston and 
Cleveland. 

How the American meat industry is taking care of 
the rapidly-growing ariny abroad may be judged from 
the fact that our total exports of fresh and canned beef, 
bacon, hams and shoulders for the six months ending 
with June of this year were much greater than the entire 
exports for the whole year of 1917. 

The monthly average of beef exports for the three 
vears preceding the War wes 1,066,000 pounds. Yet 
in June of 1918 alone our beef exports had jumped to 
92,173,000 pounds! 

During the three years before the War we exported 
a monthly average of 41,500,000 pounds of pork. In 
June of this vear our pork exports were 169,800,000 


you 


pounds 
We can gage the part our meats play in the 





























Hash for the 
boys “over 
there” must 
have potatoes 
The 
first step in 


in it. 


the process is 
the peeling 
of millions of 
potatoes by 
iomen, 


many of 





whom have 
men in the 


seri rT i 


armies by the fact that 95 per cent. of this June 
beef and 83.5 of the pork export went to the four 
biggest Allies. 

If all the canned beef exported from the United 
States in 1917 were to be served some fine morn- 
ing for breakfast in the warring countries, about 
65,000,000 soldiers could eat a pound apiece. 

If all the bacon exported last year could be 
served in the same manner for a single meal, 
more than 578,000,000 soldiers woyld be needed 
to consume it, at one pound for each man. 


Piling pork in salt to be cured for 
Government contracts in a big 
Chicago packing plant 
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Packing for 


First of a New and 


“Big Business in Arms” 


Likewise, this mighty breakfast would call fo 
243,000,000 soldiers to eat all the hams and shoulders 
sent over by the United States in 1917. 

But these figures do not anywhere approximate the 
whole story. In addition, there are fresh and canned 
pork, pickled beef and pork products, mutton, lard 
and its compounds, oleo oil, oleomargarin and other 
things—enough to supply at this gigantic breakfast 
more than 600,000,000 soldiers. 

It is enough to leave to the imagination the equiva. 
lent in fighting power of all this meat product, and cer. 
tainly it will mean for America the actual winning of 
the War and the establishment of world peace. If by 
next summer we should have 5,000,000 men abroad, 
our meat industry will feed them. Every executive 
with whom I talked was emphatic on this point. The 
soldiers and sailors will have first call and we at home 
will take what is left—just as we are doing now. At 
present, perhaps thirty per cent. of the packers’ prod- 
ucts are going to the armies and navies. 

Now to go back to Chicago, as the chief meat city! 
It typifies, on a huge scale, all of the forty-odd centers 
Some four or five miles southwest of the business heart 
of the city lie the famous “ Yards,” covering a square 
mile. A considerable portion of this area is taken up 
by the plants of the big packing-houses, and surround 
ing them is a maze of pens for cattle, hogs and sheep. 
Outside the Yards is a fringe of other packing plants 
and by-product factories, interspersed with somber 
and unlovely cottages and small flat buildings. Uto- 
pianism never yet took root in this dismal district, yet 
to-day this is one of the spots on the war map on which 
we may turn anxious but thankful «ves. I learned 
that in Chicago alone a group of leading packers— 
whose names are known to every housewife in America 

- slaughtered in 1917 about 2,000,000 cattle, 6,000,000 
hogs, two and three-quarter million sheep and half a 
million calves. If all these animals had entered the 
Yards in single file and in close formation, the proces. 
sion would have been 17,000 miles long. 

If we extend these figures to cover the slaughtering 
of live stock by the larger packers at all their plants 
during 1917, the procession would have twice encircled 
the earth. 


N one alley-pen outside one of the killing-floors I saw 

a thousand cattle awaiting execution. <A thousand 
hogs an hour are slaughtered at this same establishment, 
and in thirty-two minutes each carcass hangs in a cool- 
ing room. Amazing food production, this, alone mak- 
ing possible the great overseas armies, and victory! 

It should be remembered that the meat industry is 
to a large extent already under Government control. 
All products from plants that export or do an inter. 
state business must be “United States Inspected and 
Passed.” Then navy and army inspectors O. k. all 
products. In a large measure, too, the war food at- 
thorities establish or limit prices and allot orders. Bot 
sides are working in accord, and the concentration on 
the War is tremendous. 

There are 50,000 workers within the Stock Yards 
colony. Everywhere are entanglements of machiner) 
and mazes of conveying devices. In some procedures 
men work on moving carriers as the products travel 
toward the shipping platforms. There are hundreds 
of miles of chutes and spiral slides. Every procedure 
is worked out for breathless but systematic speed. 
Time is measured in seconds and pre-war standards of 
production are left far behind. 

Here at Chicago it would take you days merely to 
walk through the departments devoted to killing and 
dressing cattle and hogs. In the cold storage rooms 
vou would see literally miles of carcasses. All uncooked 
or uncured beef for export is frozen solid in tempera- 
tures ranging from zero to fifteen degrees below. These 
freezing rooms throughout the country hold an almost 
unbelievable quantity of meat. In one room can be 
hung at once 13,000 sides of beef. Within an hour and 
a quarter of the time a steer gets his fatal knockout his 
carcass is hung in the twilight of this bitter cold. Mean- 
while three hundred men have handled it. 

But the freezer capacity of the packers, great as tl 
is, has been sorely iaxed, and all other available cold 
storage plants are being used, in Chicago, Buffalo, 
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Pershing! 


Important Series 


by Edward Mott Woolley 


Detroit, Cleveland, ‘New York and other places. The 
Government now has plans for a great cold storage 
house of its own, adjoining the Stock Yards, with a 
capacity of 60,000,000 pounds. It will have all the 
latest machinery for handling and quick loading. There 


- will be trackage for loading fifty to sixty cars simul- 


taneously, while the capacity of the present loading 
platforms is usually from four to twelve cars. 

Shipping fresh and frozen meat across country and 
then over the ocean is a business with difficult prob- 
lems. It must go in refrigerator cars and ships, and 
the packers look after it as far as the seaboard. The 
Icing Department has great responsibilities, for if the 
work is not properly done the products will quickly 
spoil. Between Chicago and New York, for instance, 
are icing-stations, located at proper distances, and 
here the trains must stop for re-icing. The necessity 
for a systematic train schedule is apparent, for if the 
running time is irregular the trains will not reach the 
stations at the right intervals. At these stations the 
packers maintain their own representatives, who had 
great difficulty this summer in getting ice in sufficient 
quantities at the right times. But even when the sup- 
ply of ice is ample there are always technical problems. 
To ice a car in the first place requires about 6,000 
pounds. Before icing the empty cars are scrubbed 
with lve water and sterilized with steam. 


T every icing-station the ice bunkers of each car are 
examined and filled with ice and salt, which opera- 
tion must be done at least every twenty-four hours. 

The lack of icing facilities also has caused much 
trouble in shipping to some of the cantonments in 
America. Most of these camps now have refrigerator 
plants. 

In normal times the meat journey from Chicago to 
New York took from sixty-eight to seventy-two hours. 
Under war conditions the time has fluctuated. There 
have been periods when the railroad congestion has 
extended the time considerably. At New York almost 
insurmountable difficulties have confronted the pack- 
ers. It has been necessary at times to hold from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred refrigerator cars 
on the sidetracks and keep them iced for a week or two 
until ships were available. 

Special efforts are now being made to reduce the 
time of transportation to the old peace-time basis. 

With canned and cured meats the transportation is 
less difficult, but the manufacturing problems are more 
serious. Especially in these canning houses one sees 
a reflection of the desperate speed called for by war 
needs. Wherever possible, machine work has been 
substituted for hand operations. Power band-saws 
do the work of the old hand-saws, at a pace that re- 
minds one of a modern sawmill. Whirling disk knives 
cut the meat in strips and squares. Overhead and all 
around are moving meat parts and products that seem 
fo move without human direction, but yet always find 
their destination. 

In all the Chicago plants together 1,500,000 pounds 
of boneless meat go into cans every day, mostly for 
the armies. ‘To grasp this, suppose we express it in 
other terms. If by touch of magic we could metamor- 
phose this meat into coal it yould warm the homes of 
22,500 families for a year, at ten tons each. 

Five thousand people are employed in one canning 
plant, and two thousand cattle a day go into various 
sorts of canned goods. Some of these carcasses come 
from western slaughter-houses. 

On the top floor is the cutting-room, from which the 
meat parts descend by gravity to the different pro- 
cessing departments. Most of the men cutting up 
carcasses work on piece-rates, and become very expert. 
Their earning capacity in many instances is almost 
incredible. One man had earned ninety dollars the 
previous week, At another table was a group of men, 
several of whom were negroes, earning from forty to 
fifty dollars a week doing what is called “plate bon- 
ing,” or taking out part of the ribs. Nearby was a 
table where a coterie of chuck boners was individually 
tarning fifty dollars a week and upward, and at another 
lable rump boners, or some of them, were getting sixty 
© seventy dollars a week. These high piece-rates are 
le to the war necessity for fast production. No one 


who these 
men at work can 
begrudge them 
what they make, 
for they main- 
tain a fast pace 
eight hours every 
day. Of course 
these are the ex- 
ceptional men, 
not typical ones. 
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Practically al 
wages in the 


packing-houses 
have doubled, at 
least, since 1914. 

The meat canning business to-day is essentially a 
war industry. Here the increase in the number of 
workers has been from a hundred to two hundred per 
cent. in a year, while the production itself, through in- 
tensive mechanical methods, has gone up in much 
greater ratio. Perhaps no other industry has witnessed 
such a concentration of machines, appliances and work- 
ers in the same number of square feet. 

One of the most. interesting products is corned beef 
hash, the popularity of which in the American army 
has been so extraordinary that its production increased 
eight hundred per cent. in a year. This one company 
makes 180,000 pounds of corned beef hash a day. 

I spent an hour in the hash department. Here were 
tables, aggregating hundreds of feet in length, at which 
scores of women, gowned and capped and standing 
shoulder to shoulder, were peeling boiled potatoes at 
double-quick. Across one side of the great room was 
a battery of power choppers, built on the principle of 
the old-fashioned hand potato chopper but multiplied 
many times in size. 

From the knives the hash goes to the stuffing rooms, 
where automatic machines put it in cans, a single ma- 
chine filling 20,000 two-pound cans a day. Every 
operation is automatic, and the pace is bewildering. 
The boys in France are calling loudly for more and 
more corned beef hash. You may judge how 
much they like it from the fact that one order 
was for 25,000,000 cans. 

A visit to the:so-called kitchens of the big pack- 
ing plants gives one some conception of the im- 
mensity of this army food problem. Here are 
acres of enormous cook tanks in which are boil- 
ing hundreds of tons of meats, stirred mechan- 
ically and lifted by air hoists. The cooked meat 
goes by hanging railroads to chutes, where “il 
passes by gravity to the different departments. 

For the soldiers, there are vast soup kitchens, 


Quarters of beef waiting for overseas 
shipment in a temperature 15 degrees 
below zero on an August day 











The doughboys love corned beef hash. 


for shipment overseas 


Here it goes into the tins 


filled with caldrons in which are brewing tomato, 
chicken, mock turtle, mulligatawny and 
soups—all of them very popular in France. 

So far as possible, the special tastes of the American, 
English, French and Italian troops are supplied by the 
canning and curing departments. 

For the French army great quantities of special boiled 
beef are shipped, highly seasoned with pepper, salt, 
allspice and such things. This is called boeuf assaisonné, 
and requires a special canning room. ‘The packers have 
made much of this at their South American plants. 

The British army takes immense quantities of 
corned beef, the production of which has increased 
three hundred per cent. in a year. In fact, this product 
is liked by all the armies. One order called for 50,000, 
000 twelve-ounce cans. The Italians do not use corned 
beef, but take large quantities of boiled beef. 

Much canned bacon goes to the American 
and large quantities of cured bacon to the Allies. 

The French and Italians want special cuts of cured 
pork, largely fat, while the English-American taste runs 
in the other direction. Relatively few so-called loaf 
products go abroad. The English army takes some 
veal and ham-loaf for the officers. 

Oleo oil, from beef fat, is shipped abroad in barrels 
to be made into oleomargarin 


vegetabl 


forces, 


[Continued on page 45] 

















The quarter- 
master’s 
inspector 

makes a tour 
of a huge 
Chicago 
packing 

plant, just to 
see for 


himself how 





smoked bacon 
for the Army 
is cut up 
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We had been saved at the eleventh hour. almost the fifty-ninth minute of it: for we were at the very gates of Germany! 


Caught On a German Raider 


Part Ill 


T MUST not be supposed that the life of the pris- 
oners on the Zgotz Mendi in any way approximated 
that of passengers on an ordinary passenger 
ship. To begin with, there were no ship’s ser- 

with the exception of the Spanish 

2 youth who “waited” at table and excelled 

crockery. If the cabins were to be 
kept clean, we had to do it ourselves. Every morning 
saw the occupants sweeping out and cleaning up their 

cabins, as no ship's servant ever entered them. The 
water supply was very limited, and had to be fetched 
no matter what the weather — some- 
times from the fore peak, and sometimes from a pump 

Washing water and drinking 

water were served out twice a day. ‘The supply of 

washing water was very inadequate, and no hot water 

After washing ourselves, we had 
to wash our clothes in the same water for there was, 

of course; no laundry on board — and then the cabin 
floor after that. It was impossible to have a proper 
bath all the time we were on board, for there was no 
water supply in the bathroom, which was kept in an 

extremely dirty condition 

The saloon, about eighteen feet square, in which all 
the meals of the day were served in two sittings, was 
very rarely clean, and the habits of the Captain’s pup 

The table “appointments” 
were often disgusting. The table-cloth was filthy after 

the first meal or so, thanks to the rolling of the ship, but 

was only changed once a week. Cups were used with- 
oul saucers, and spoons gradually disappeared, so that 
toward the end one had to suffice beween four or five 


ants to wait on us, 


steward 


in breaking ship's 


by oursel ve s 


near the ship's galley. 


was ever @\V ailable. 


did not improve matters. 


p* rsons., 


We got thoroughly sick of the food provided. The 






by F. G. Trayes 


Illustration by W. H. D. Koerner 


ITitachi had been carrying 10,000 cases of canned crab 
to England. A great part of this was saved, and divided 
between the Wolf and her prize. We were fed on this 
Lill most of us loathed it, but as there was nothing else 
io eat when it was served, we perforce had to eat that, 
or dry bread, and several of us chose the latter. Bully 
beef, every variety of bean, dried vegetables, dried 
fish that audibly announced its advent to the table, 
bean and pea soup, we got just as sick of, till, long before 
the end, all the food served nauseated us. Tea, some- 
times made in a coffee-pot, sometimes even with salt 
water, was the usual hot drink provided, but coffee was 
for some time available once a day. The Captain had 
given each lady a large box of biscuits from the Hitachi, 
and my wife and I used to eat a quarter of a biscuit 
each before turning in for the night. We could not 
afford more — the box might have to last us for many 
months. 

Mention has been made of the ship’s rolling. Her 
capacity for this was incredible — in the smoothest sea, 
whether stopped or under steam, she rolled heavily 
from side to side, and caused great discomfort, incon- 
venience, and often alarm to all on board. Even the 
Captain was astonished at the rolling of the ship, as he 
well might be, when one night he, in common with most 
of us, was flung out of his berth. No ship ever rolled 
like it — the bathtub in the bathroom even got loose and 
slid about in its socket. 

As may be imagined there was not much play on 





board. The few books we had between us were passed 
round and read over and over again. Some were alw 
sent over from the Wolf for us. Card games of variow 
kinds helped. But time, nevertheless, dragged ver 
heavily. 

We were at liberty to go practically where we liked on 
board, but we were never able to get far away from the 
German sailors, who always appeared to be listening 
to our conversation. As on the Wolf, they were some 
times caught spying on us, and listening at the port- 
holes or ventilators of our cabins. 

We next picked up the Wolf on the afternoon ¢ 
December 19th, and heard that since we had last seen 
her she had sunk a French sailing vessel loaded with 
grain for Europe. The two ships proceeded on parallel 
courses for Trinidad, but about 8 P.M. both ships 
turned sharply round and doubled on their tracks, pr- 
ceeding on a southeasterly course at full speed. We 
learned the reason for this the next day. German 
raiders had previously coaled and hidden at Trinidad: 
but Brazil was now in the War, so that hole was stopped. 
and the Wolf had intercepted a wireless from the Com- 
mander of a Brazilian cruiser to the garrison on Trini 
dad. Hence her rapid flight! But for that wireles 
message the Wolf would have walked right into the 
trap, and we should have been free within twelve hours 
from the time the Wolf picked up the message. 

Once again wireless had been our undoing. Th 
Hitachi had wirelessed the hour of her arrival at, aun 
departure from, Singapore and Colombo. The Wol. 
of course, had picked up the messages and was read) 
waiting for her. The Matunga had wirelessed, not evel 
in code, her departure, with the nature of her cargo. 
from Sydney to New Guinea. The Wolf waited for her. 
informed her that she had on board just the cargo the 
Wolf needed, captured, and afterward sunk her. The 
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Wolf's success in capturing ships and evading hostile 
cruisers was certainly due to her intercepting appar- 
ently indiscriminate wirelessing between ships and 
shore (at one time in the Indian Ocean the Wolf was 
icking up news in four languages) and to her seaplane 
which enabled her to scout thoroughly and to spot an 
enemy ship long before she could have been seen by 
enemy. 
= two ships proceeded on their new course, at full 
speed for the next two days. On the 2Ist, they slowed 
down, hoping to coal in the open sea. The next day 
both ships stopped, but the condition of the sea would 
not admit of coaling; we were then said to be about 
700 miles east of Montevideo. 

The Commander of the Wolf called all his men to- 
gether and harangued them to the effect that the latest 
wireless news was that Russia and Rumania were now 
out of the War, having given in to Germany, that the 
War would certainly be over in six months, and that 
the Wolf would then go home in safety to a victorious, 
grateful and appreciative fatherland. Some such spur 
as this was very necessary to the men who were getting 
very discontented with the length 


transferring our cargo coal to our bunkers, the Germans 
on our ship and on the Wolf ostentatiously bade each 
other good-bye, and letters from prisoners on the Wolf 
were brought to us to post in Spain when we landed. 
The idea of the Wolf remaining out till the War was 
over in six months was abandoned, and we were told 
the Wolf would now go home to Germany. Why we 
were told this, the first time we had been informed of 
the Wolf's plans, we never knew, except that it might 
have been an excuse to keep dragging us over the seas, 
for the Wolf would never have allowed us to get ashore 
before she reached Germany. 

At that time we really began to think we were going 
to be landed in Spain, and the news raised the spirits of 
all of us. Those who had been learning Spanish before 
now did so with redoubled energy. It seemed as if 
our freedom were really in sight, especially as the Ger- 
man Captain had told some of us on December 18th 
that in six weeks our captivity would be over. 

On the last day of the year a rumor went round the 
ship that we should be taken far north 
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aside. saying the ship was in good trim and could stand 
any weather; that it would only be intensely cold on a 
very few days; that arrangements would be made that 
we should suffer as little from the cold as possible; that 
there was very little likelihood of our being in distress; 
as going north we should nowhere touch the submarine 
zone; that he was just as anxious to avoid submarines 
as we were, and that when we parted far up in the North 
Atlantic, the Jgotz Mendi would be given a “ submarine 
pass” guaranteeing her safety from attack by U-boats. I 
replied that I failed to see the use of a ‘‘ submarine pass” 
as U-boats torpedoed at sight, and would not trouble 
to ask for a pass. I also reminded him that the Jgotz 
Mendi was painted the Allied grey color and, therefore, 
would be regarded by the U-boats as an enemy ship. 
He ended the interview by saying that he was carrying 
out the orders of the Wolf’s Commander. This news of 
the Wolf’s intentions angered us all, and we all felt that 
there was very little chance of ever seeing land again, un- 
less an Allied cruiser came to our aid. We regarded this 
plan of the Germans as a deliberate one to sink us and 
the ship when they had got all they wanted out of her. 

The two ships had parted on 








of the cruise and conditions pre- 
vailing, notably the threatened 
shortage of supplies. 

Christmas eve was still too 
rough for the ships to tie up along- 
side, and our Christmas the next 


—about 60° North wa —to a point from 
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the evening of the 30th, both 
going north, and we did not see 
the Wolf again till January 4th. 
She met her latest prize about 5 
P. M., which was a four-masted 
bark in full sail, in ballast from 


day was the reverse of merry. 
The Germans had held a Christ- 
mas service on the Wolf on Christ- 
mas eve, and sounds of the band 
and singing were wafted to us over 
the waters. We could hold no 
service on the Igotz Mendi as we 
had no piano, but our friends on 
the Wolf gathered together in the 
*tween decks and joined in some 
Christmas music. On Christmas 
morning the Spanish Captain 
regaled the ladies with some 
choice brand of Spanish wine, and 
offered first-class cigars to the 
men prisoners. German officers 
on the ships exchanged visits and 
we all tried to feel the day was not 
quite ordinary. Our thoughts and 
wishes on this sad Christmas day 
may perhaps be better imagined 
than described. The German offi- 
cers had a great feast and a 
jolly time on the Wolf. One cow 
and three pigs had been killed for 
the Christmas feast, but they did 
not go far amongst nearly 800 
people; and all the prisoners, at 
least, were glad when the dismal 
farce of a merry Christmas under 
such conditions was over. 

The weather on Boxing Day 
was only a little more favorable 
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the Cape to South America. Be- 
fore dark, already preparations 
had begun to remove her officers 
and crews and provisions. We 
waited up till past eleven and saw 
lights flitting about the doomed 
ship, as the German sailors were 
removing some things, and placing 
the bombs to blow her up. But 
none waited up for the end, which 
we heard took place after mid- 
night. The Germans afterward 
told us that she was a Norwegian 
ship, but was British owned be- 
fore the War, and, therefore, had 
to be destroyed. . 

The Germans told us that on 
the bark they had seen some Eng- 
lish newspapers, and in them was 
some news of the two men who 
had escaped from the Wolf near 
Sunday Island. One of them had 
died while swimming ashore — 
the other, after some weeks alone 
on the Island, had been picked up 
by a Japanese cruiser. The news 
this man was able to give was the 
first that the outside world had 
known about the Wolf for many 
months, and the Germans realized 
that their enemies would be look- 
ing out for them and trying to 
prevent their return to Germany. 
This man would also be able to 


than that on Christmas day, but 
the Germans decided to wait no 
longer to coal the Wolf. At 5 
P.M. she tied up alongside us. 
She bumped into us with consider- 
able force when she came up, and 
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give an exact description of the 
Wolf, the names of the ships she 
had captured before his escape, 
and the probable fate of other 
vessels since missing. This, we 
felt, would bring at least a little 








not many of us on board the Jgotz 
Mendi will ever forget that night. 
Both ships were rolling heavily, and repeatedly bump- 
ing into each other, each ship quivering from end to end. 
The next day was no better, but rather worse. About 
6 P. M. there was a great crash which alarmed all. It 
was due to the Wolf crashing into and completely 
smashing part of the bridge of our ship. This was 
enough for the Germans. They decided to suspend 
operations, and at 7 P. M. the Wolf sheered off, having 
coaled 600 tons in twenty-five hours. The coaling 
process had severely damaged the Wolf, many of whose 
plates were badly dented. We had lost eighteen large 
fenders between the ships, and the Wolf was leaking to 
the extent of twelve tons an hour. The Igotz Mendi 
had come off better. None of her plates were dented, 
she was taking no water, and the only visible signs of 
damage to her were many twisted and bent stanchions 
on the port side that met the Wolf. All this sounds bad 
enough perhaps, but we thought it light. 

We had been allowed to send letters for Christmas — 
censored, of course, by the Germans — to our Hitachi 
friends on the Wolf. 

We had been encouraged by the Germans to think — 
they had in fact definitely told us—that the Igotz 
Mendi, with us on board, was to be sent to Spain when 
the eer released her. This news greatly rejoiced 
us all. 

On December 29th, all of which and the previous day, 
together with many succeeding days, were spent in 


which the Wolf could get to Germany before we could 
reach Spain. That, in the opinion of most of us, put 
an end to the prospect of landing in Spain. The 
Germans would run no risks of our giving information 
about the Wolf. But this scheme would have left 
uneliminated one very important risk. After the ships 
would have separated, there was still a chance of the 
prize being intercepted by an Allied cruiser before the 
Wolf got home, and if that had happened, the Wolf's 
goose would have been cooked indeed. So Spain 
looked very improbable. I approached the Captain on 
the last day of the year and spoke to him on this point. 
He confirmed the rumor, and said we should be sent 
back and landed at a Spanish island, most probably 
Las Palmas. I made a vigorous, though I knew it 
would be a quite useless, protest against this scheme. I 
pointed out that the ship, which by then would be 
almost empty, was not a suitable one in which to carry 
women and children into the North Atlantic in mid- 
winter gales, and that people who had spent many 
years in the tropics would not be able to stand such 
weather, unprovided as they were with winter clothing, 
although the Commander of the Wolf had certainly 
sent over some rolls of flannelette — stolen from the 
Hitachi — for the ladies to make themselves warm 
arments. Also, that in case of distress we could call 
no help, as our wireless would only receive and not 
send messages. The Captain brushed these complaints 


comfort to our relatives, who 
might conclude we were on the raider and not hope- 
lessly lost, as they must have feared at first. 

We had hoped our captors might have put us all on 
the sailing ship and sent us off on her to South America, 
as the Wolf would have been well away and out of dan- 
ger before we could have got ashore. But they did not 
entertain any such idea. Some of us requested that 
the life-boats of the sailing ship might be sent over to 
our ship, as we only had two life-boats, a couple of small 
dinghies, and an improvised raft, not sufficient for 
sixty-five people; but the Germans said the life- 
boats on the sailing ship were leaky! 

The question of baggage had to be again considered. 
It was evident we should be able to save very little, 
perhaps not even a hand-bag, if the ships were sunk by 
the Germans, and the prisoners put into the life-boats. 
However, we ourselves packed in a hand-bag our most 
precious treasures we had brought from Siam. But in 
case it was impossible to save even so little, we collected 
the most valuable of our letters and papers and had 
them sewed up in sail cloth to put in our pockets. The 
King of Siam had conferred a decoration on me before I 
left — this was carefully packed and sewed up. I was 
determined to save this, if nothing else, though it 
seemed hopeless to expect to save some much-treasured 
parting presents and addresses presented to me by my 
Siamese friends. Earlier in my service, the King of 
Siam had conferred another [Continued on page 42] 
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Will your boy now fighting for his country have to fight for a job when he comes back? * 
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H& eves of the army! 

Glass cameras, 
thousands of them, power- 
ful carried aloft 
swift airplanes to report 
movements, not by frag- 

notes and observations, 
but by numberless photographs 
covering every foot of the battlefields and revealing 
military secrets of incalculable importance. 

These are the superhuman eyes of the army! 

I was privileged recently to spend a week at the 
United States School of Aerial Photography at Roch- 
ester, N. Y., where American soldiers are trained in this 
fascinating work — fascinating and perilous, although 
many military photographers never leave the ground, 
since their duties keep them busy with developing and 
finishing processes. Of the thousands that go through 
this school, only the most skilful are chosen for the actual 
business of taking battlefield pictures. It is no small 
achievement to qualify as a photographic ace! 

All these students, however, receive some instruction 
in flying. I watched them one day in their practise 
work out at Baker's Field, a golf course patriotically 
given over by the city of Rochester for these uses, and 
I marveled at the activities of a vast airdrome whence 
these young heroes take flight over the green windings of 
the rugged Genesee. Also I heard some scores of them, 
in the recreation hour, roaring forth ““K-K-K-Katy” 
in a comfortable farmhouse hut to the thin accompani- 
ment of an old square piano. 

This School of Aerial Photography is temporarily 
located in a huge factory building of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, five acres of which (floor space) have 
been transformed not only into soldiers’ barracks but 
into lecture rooms, class rooms, developing rooms, en- 
larging rooms, copying and lantern-slide rooms and a 
maze of other laboratories and departments; all sepa- 
rated by partitioned wooden streets and alleyways run- 
ning in all directions they resound under the 
tramp of hurrying soldiers! — so that it is a perfectly 
thing for a visitor to lose himself in this city of 
photography. 

I have attended many lectures in my time, but never 
any that interested me more than these on flying 
photography, in which air-service officers just back from 
the battlefields of France explained to these novices 
eager young fellows from all over America — just what 
the duties of an air photographer are and just what 
perils he will face among the clouds. 

They dwelt upon the fact and illustrated it by magic- 
In vision from an airplane, even at a 
moderate elevation, everything is strangely distorted 
owing to the unfamiliar way in which objects on the 
earth are presented. All buildings, roads, rivers, forests 
and military constructions become almost unrecogniz- 
able when viewed straight downward from the height of 
a few thousand feet, just as a man is unrecognizable if 
you see only the top of his head. A village is merely an 
assemblage of queer geometrical patterns that are really 
roofs, gardens, walls, streets, etc. The water in a lake 
disappears. Forests and fields become a wide patch- 
work of variegated shapes and colors. In fact, an inex- 
perienced aerial observer, flying at two miles (most mili- 
tary photographs are taken at that height), might look 
down upon the scenes of his childhood, upon the familiar 
regions, without suspecting that he had ever beheld them 
before, so fantastically outlined are the towns and coun- 
ties, so mysteriously flattened out are the valleys and hills. 

Long training, therefore, is necessary before an air- 
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The Eyes 


O 


the Army 
By 
Cleveland Moffett 


plane observer can know what he is looking at down on 
the earth, or before he can interpret the pictures taken 
by hiscamera. To read an airplane military photograph 
is like reading hieroglyphics — unless one has the key 
to the puzzle, the precious meaning is lost. 

And yet it is of supreme importance that these air 
pictures be interpreted correctly. Real batteries must 
be distinguished from fake batteries, real trenches from 
fake trenches, for the enemy is immensely clever at such 
deceptions designed to deceive aerial observers. Am- 
munition dumps must not be mistaken for tin-can 
dumps from the commissary department. Signs of 
underground cables must be watched for; the location of 
enemy headquarters, of listening posts (usually in shell 
holes), of newly constructed dug-outs, of railway sid- 
ings, etc., must be carefully searched for (in spite of 
camouflage) and are sometimes indicated by converg- 
ing paths or roads. 


FLYING photographer must have some of the 

powers of deduction of a detective. Thus he must 
be able to tell, after studying an air picture, exactly 
the hour at which it was taken, by the slant and length 
of shadows. And he must know how to recognize the 
presence of barbed wire defenses. He must be able to 
say confidently that here and here and here are open- 
ings in the barbed wire defenses, which knowledge 
means a great saving of life and an increase of efficiency 
when it comes to attacks upon the enemy. 

Much importance is laid upon speed and accuracy in 
the development of airplane pictures. This is made 
clear in a story told by a British captain of the Royal 
Flying Corps. It was during the heroic days of the 
Somme offensive. An observer flying over the enemy’s 
lines recognized (by their helmets) a little band of 


He must preserve the 
same conditions of 
slant and light as far 
as possible so that 
the map may present 
a uniform appearance 





Englishmen, about a hundred of 
them, cut off from their friends, 
fighting desperately against Ger. 
mans who had surrounded them in 
overwhelming numbers, but had 
not yet forced them to surrender. 

In a second the air photographer, 
soaring two miles above the battle, 

had snapped a picture of this tragic spot and its sur. 
roundings; then a swift return to the British lines 
brought tke plate to a motorcycle messenger who 
rushed it to the battlefield developing room. And 
presently there, on a finished print before the command. 
ing officer, was shown the exact point, easily located 
on a larger map, where a hundred Englishmen must 
presently die, unless help came quickly. As a matter of 
fact, this gallant band had been cut off from food and 
water for twenty-four hours and were quite at the end 
of their strength. 

But the air photographer had saved them. With 
gathering darkness, reenforcements were hurried to the 
rescue—they knew exactly where to hurry—and an hour 
later all was well. 

And the lecturer concluded: “‘Suppose the ground 
photographer who handled this priceless plate had 
bungled his job in some way and spoiled the picture? 
Suppose he had made some mistake in the chemical 
process? Or had broken the plate? Or smeared his 
thumb over it, as has happened, blotting out the loca- 
tion of those hard-pressed men? A hundred lives would 
have paid for his carelessness!” 

Again the value of quickness in developing airplane 
pictures is shown in the case where an enemy poison-gas 
attack has been forestalled by the discovery of gas 
cylinders in an air photograph; it has even happened 
that such a discovery has prevented the attack alto- 
gether, since bombing machines have gone forth imme- 
diately and destroyed the cylinders before they could 
discharge their deadly clouds. There is an air photo- 
graphic record of twenty minutes between the time of 
snapping an airplane picture and the moment when the 
developed, dried and finished print was handed to an 
officer who needed it! 

[ asked one of the officers about the bodily sensations 
of an aerial observer. 

“There is a strong pressure in the ears,” he said, “a 
disagreeable feeling like that of a swimmer who gets 
water in his head. You imagine that something is 
wrong with your hearing, and this queerness in the 
ears is more noticeable when you move your jaws. 

“Knowing this, some of the boys at one of the flying 
fields put up a job on a beginner when he came down 
from his first trip in the air. They all gathered about 
him, moving their lips in a pantomime of talking, but 
really making no sound. The new man was quite taken 
in and thought he had lost his hearing until one of the 
boys accidentally dropped a photographic plate witha 
smash that gave the trick away.” 

As an airplane rises the earth seems to drop away and 
spread out beneath the observer in a concave panorama; 
that is, there is an illusion of concavity. The ordinary 
earth-sounds are heard at a great height when the air- 
plane engine is shut off; the shout of a man at 1600 feet, 
according to a French scientist; the croak of a frog at 
3000 feet; the roll of a drum at 4550 feet; the peal of the 
village bell at 5000 feet; the discharge of a gun at 5900 
feet and the whistle of a locomotive at 10,000 feet. 

When the airplane engine is going, however, earth- 
sounds are shut out by the roaring of the propeller and 
conversation between pilot and [Continued on page 48] 
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SIDE from money, aside from your 
actual work for our boys, what else 
have you to give? 

Every one of us wants to do more 
_and still more — but as often happens, in 
our anxiety to do big things, perhaps we are 
overlooking the little homely chances to help 
which lie right in our own homes. Here are 
three little bits of very pertinent advice 
quoted from a bulletin issued by the National 
War Savings Committee: 

“4ll that you can spare, all that you can 
ve, the Government needs.” 

“Consider your home asa war plant. See 
vhat you can do with it. Remember— 
putting mate rial where it can be used again 
is distinctly patriotic.” ; a Ay 

“Not to keep material in active service is 

Hoarding.” ; 
Now, to give a few concrete instances of 
what is really valuable and to be saved. 
Rubber is always in demand. Have you any 
Bold, leaky rubber hose that isno longer 
possible to use in your garden? Put that 
sside; your country can make use of it, or of 
any cther bits of old rubber you can collect. 
The “My America” Editor will gladly tell 
vou how to dispose of it, if there is no organi- 

mation in your town which receives such 
things. Then, paper, as we all know, is 
valuable, and can be used over again in the 
nills. Save all newspapers, wrapping paper, 
sraps. Also save string and all kinds of 
cord. Metal can be used again—tinfoil, 
tooth paste and other tubes, bottle caps, old 
door locks, etc. Woolen and cotton rags— 
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Girls and 


HE little button shown here is 

the official seal of the War Camp 
Community Service. Imagine it in the red, 
white and blue of the original, and you will 
more readily understand its significance: the 
gowing red circle of hospitality surrounding 
a military camp. 

Back of our National Army stands the 
oficial civilian army known as the War Camp 
Community Service. This nation-wide 
organization is under the direct authorization 
of the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activ- 
ities, of which Raymond B. Fosdick is 
chairman. 

In camp communities throughout the 
country, the War Community Service wel- 
cémes the enlisted man when he comes to 
town from camp or training station. It gives 
him cost-price meals, and decent lodgings at 
low rates. It offers him dances and enter- 
tainments that refiect the infcrmal, whole- 
some atmosphere of a real home. In short, 
it transforms a strange community into a 
city of friends for the man in uniform. That 
isdistinctly worth having a share in, isn’t it? 
Especially when we remember what those 
same men in uniform are doing for us. 

To be a real “city of friends” both young 


mand old in the community must become 


saturated with the true spirit of that hospi- 
tality which seeks the all-round well-being of 
its guests. The young girls, alone, constitute 
& group that is powerful for constructive 
good, to a degree that has hitherto not been 
sufficiently recognized. 

We feel sure that the thousands of our girl 
members in the ““My America” League will 





The “My America” League 
Is Redoubling Its Efforts 
The War Is Not Yet Won 


What Have You to Give? 
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old carpets, old clothing, shoes—can all be 
turned to some use. Let us help you put 
the waste material in your home or office 
back into active service. 

Old gold, silver, jewelry, bric-a-brac, brass 
and metal junk are asked for by the Treasure 
and Trinket Fund of the Aviation Com- 
mittee. It sells what is in good condition, 
and the rest is bought by the Federal Assay 
Office, and melted up to be used over. With 
the money thus realized by the society all 
kinds of needed equipment and comforts are 
bought for our aviators in France. Don’t 
you want to let some of your unused trinkets 
help in this fine work? 

Old leather gloves are also asked for by 
@n organization here in New York, which 
uses this particular material for a novel 
purpose—to line warm jackets for aviators. 
Look in your bureau drawers and see what 
you can find to keep this bit of war work 

ing. 

Go through all your possessions and dis- 
cover what you can possibly do without. 
Then sit down and write to the “My Amer- 
ica” Editor, care of McClure’s Magazine, 
25 West 44th Street, New York City, and 
ask for advice upon how best to dispose of 
your offering. We will welcome new sug- 
gestions, too. Let us know what you have, 
even if it is not on the above list. We will 
look the matter up for you, and let you know 
whether there is any way of using the article 
in question. But whatever you have to give, 
give quickly, for in this way you will double 
the good you are doing. 


War Work 


welcome another chance to do their 
bit, and we are offering to them, and 
to their elders, the suggestion that they set 
about following the example of a new division 
of the War Camp Community Service, here in 
New York, which is known as the Girls’ Com- 
munity Service. They have worked out what 
they call a definite “program of girlhood,” to 
stimulate girls to assist, by every means in 
their power, in sustaining military morale. 

“We are impressing upon the girls,” said 
a worker in the New York War Camp Com- 
munity Service, “that they are individual 
agents of the government. With our ‘program 
of girlhood’ we plan to educate the girl to 
a sense of her own dignity and value as a 
citizen. 

“With this broad concept of herself as a 
responsible individual, her former sometimes 
foolish notions about a uniform will vanish. 
She will be a loyal comrade to our boys while 
they are here; and when they go overseas, she 
will strive to ‘keep the home-fires burning’ 
brightly against their home-coming.” 

This is real war work and if you live near 
a cantonment you should get in touch at 
once with the Girls’ Community Service and 
start the movement in ycur town. Even for 
girls who live at a distance from such camps 
there is work which they can do. If you 
cannot directly help the boys in uniform, get 
behind the people who are helping them and 
keep the ball rolling. 

A note to the “My America” Editor will 
suffice to put you in touch with the War 
Camp Community Service who in turn will 
gladly help you plan community work in 
your town or village. 
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“WAY AMERICA” LEAGUE was started by men and 


women whe realized the danger to America of being 


unprepared for War. 


To-day, 80,000 strong, we are 


doing everything in our power to help win the War. But 
have we thought of the danger to America of being unpre- 
pared for Peace? Isn’t now the time to think about this? 




















Kernels 
| Puffed te Bubbles, Eight 


Times Normal Size 


That is Puffed Wheat—whole grains, steam exploded. 


They come to you as bubbles—airy, flaky, flimsy morsels, 
but still in the wheat-grain shape. 


The purpose of puffing is to blast every food cell, so the 
whole wheat becomes wholly digestible. 


It is done by Prof. Anderson’s process. The grains sealed 
in guns are revolved for an hour in 550 degrees of heat. 


Each grain contains some 125 million food cells. Each 
cell holds a trifle of moisture which this heat turns to steam. 


When the guns are shot each cell explodes. That means . 
125 million explosions inside every kernel. The fearful heat ‘ 
gives to the kernels a taste like toasted nuts. \ 

The explosion makes the kernel a .flimsy, flaky tidbit. é 


The blasted food cells make it easy to digest. 


And every 
atom feeds. 


There is no other wheat food in existence so good to the 
taste, or good for you. & 
0 ¢ 


—_—_ 
a 
as - - . 


«* 


Puffed Wheat, 
wheat product, 


being a _ whole- 











no. substitute 
need be bought with it. 











Puffed Puffed 


f Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
All Bubble Grains 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Also With Melted Butter 


Puffed Grains are served like other 
cereals, but also in unique ways. 

In saving sugar, countless homes now 
serve them with melted butter. 

They are ideal morsels—thin, crisp, 
toasted—to float in bowls of milk. 

Crisped and lightly buttered, they 
are food confections for children after 
school. 

Mix them in your fruit dish—scatter 
in your soups. Serve all three, in every 
way you can. For these flavory, fas- 
cinating dainties are foods of the 
highest order 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


| (2032) 
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Out in Front— cominued from page 10 








case of this cheap little Bronx theatre, where 
no photoplays came until they were worn 
out; but in a measure it abated heragony. If 
the films had been fresh, with no blurs or shiv- 
erings, it would have brought the past too 
horribly close. She could not have sat 
through the ordeal, trying enough as it was. 

Broderick, watching her intently, with 
only an occasional glance at the stage, knew 
her story before the play was half over. The 
alternate flashing and melting of her ex- 
pressive eyes whenever Bruce entered the 
picture, the working of her mobile mouth, 
bereft forever of its upward curves, the 
clenching and spreading of her hands—as 
eloquent as on the screen—told this young 
master of the clue that the famous actor was 
responsible for the present plight of this poor 
little outcast from the film. 


E ransacked his brain. He recalled 

having interviewed Bruce soon after his 
return to New York from Southern Cali- 
fornia. The “story” had not been a success. 
Bruce had been moody, snappish, somber. 
He had uttered certain stereotyped compli- 
ments concerning California, knowing what 
was expected of him; but for Broderick’s 
benefit he had cursed the hot boring “hole” 
in which he had “been stuck,”’ and he had 
furthermore expressed vicious contempt for 
the moving-picture business, and all its inci- 
dental works. He didn’t know why he had 
fallen for the damn thing, anyhow; had all the 
money he wanted. Other things were a long 
sight more important in this world than 
money, one being 


knew little. It was assumed by theatregoers 
in general that he was single, indifferent to 
rsonal adulation, quite remarkably decent. 
jirtue was become, since the War, the fash- 
ion, even in fashionable circles. On the 
screen, heiresses had “cut out” cigarettes, 
gambling, doubtful adventure, heretofore 
assumed to be the ingrained habits of the 
idle rich. They wore the Red Cross uniform 
wherever it could be run in. Since the 
atrocious conduct of Germany had made the 
rest of the world realize how decent civiliza- 
tion had made it, ideals had been rising in- 
sensibly but steadily. And the more the 
American people gave to the suffering of 
Europe, the more uncomplainingly they were 
taxed, or the more they subscribed to the 
Liberty Loan and thé Red Cross, the more 
purged they felt, the more determined upon 
the positive rather than the negative virtue of 
being better than Huns. Bruce’s admirers 
began to appreciate the fact that one reason 
they had always loved him was because he 
had figured in no scandals, hardly had been 
the subject of speculative gossip. He was a 
credit to the American stage, an exponent of 
his country’s highest ideals. 

But woe betide him if he stumbled and fell 
from that lofty pedestal! 

Broderick knew Mrs. Bruce. She lived the 
year round in the actor’s fine country place at 
Pelham Manor, and he had often run down 
for week-end parties. On one occasion he 
had spent his vacation under that hospitable 
roof. She was a thin-lipped, meager, tena- 
cious woman, but an admirable hostess, and 


He glanced from the screen to Delia. She 
was sitting with her hands rigidly expanded 
and her eyes closed, her face puckered lixe a 
comic mask. The play had run its length to 
the final scene. The heroine, softened, con- 
quered, assured of the depth of her passion 
and affection, was in the man’s arms. They 
looked the epitome of immortal youth come 
into its own. A moment later he would be 
giving her the usual reverent kiss in the usual 
close-up. 

Broderick took Delia by the arm and forci- 
bly lifted her from her chair. “Come,” he 
said. “I am starving. Lead me to any 
fairly decent place you know of.” 


HE followed him out as automatically as 

a walking doll, and at the door he helped 
her into her shabby jacket. They faced the 
piercing wind for several blocks without 
speaking and then she turned toward a little 
restaurant, where, she murmured, a decent 
meal might be had for twenty-five cents. 
But Broderick shuddered and asked if there 
were not a rotisserie in the neighborhood. 


There, at least they could get a chicken and. 


a _ cup of coffee. 

er eyes opened at the word with a gleam 
of light, and she said, almost humorously: 
“A rotisserie? I have often stood and 
watched those rows of revolving chickens on 
their spigots before those upright barred-off 
coals, and the white-capped chef, but had 
come to believe it was merely a sort of free 

street movie. Are they really to eat?” 
“You'll soon find that out! I wish we were 
kids and could run; 


od but we can hurry.” 





peace of mind. In 
response to Mr. Brod- 
erick’s quizzical 
glance he had added 
hastily that it was 
impossible for a sin- 
cere artist to retain 
his peace of mind 
while prostituting his 


Beating swords into plowshares—transforming mu- 
nition plants into factories—it is the same age-old 
problem. It is all civilization’s next greatest problem. 


The rétisserie was 
but a few steps far- 
ther. Broderick 
placed the girl at a 
secluded table in the 
dark narrow room 
behind the vestibule 
kitchen, picked out 





art for a few extra, 
filthy dollars. 

Broderick had run across a thousand 
dramas, many of which he could not publish. 
But they never failed to register; he had the 
instinct of an amiable bloodhound, and the 
definite intention of entering the fertile field 
of playwright as soon as he had saved money 
enough to spend an uninterrupted year at the 
family home in Cranford, New Jersey. 

He recalled that he had departed from his 
interview with Bruce gonvinced that some- 
thing was worrying that authentic artist a 
good deal more than a fifty thousand dollar 
cheque for three months’ work in Southern 
California. Of course he had leaped to the 
conclusion that the trouble was a woman. 
Had Bruce been turned down at last? It had 
usually been the reverse. But there was more 
of the guilty conscience ir. this new mood of 
Warren Bruce than the lovelorn. Had he 
done the wrong thing by some girl? 

It was hard to believe. Broderick knew 
the man rather intimately. He was no 
seducer. If he were weak at all where women 
were concerned he had shown remarkable 
discretion in secluding his affairs. He was 
not only a phenomenal worker but what is 
known as a man’s man. When in New York, 
he spent his leisure at the Lambs’ Club. He 
was also a golfer, a champion at tennis, he 
drove his own car, rode horseback in the 
Park every morning, and could out-walk 
most of his acquaintances. If he were 
afflicted with the seemingly inevitable vanity 
of the actor he was an adept at concealing the 
fact. And Broderick could not remember 
that he had ever introduced a woman's name 
into conversation. 

Nevertheless, he had long since appre- 
hended the towering ambition of the man, 
and he knew the ruthlessness that is the 
twin of all sustained ambition. Bruce was 
one of the few idols left on the legitimate 
stage; the play-going world having trans- 
ferred its affections to the screen star, who 
appealed to a maximum public at a minimum 

rice. Where Douglas Fairbanks had a mil- 
ion admirers Bruce had a few thousands; but 
his more limited and exclusive public was 
passionately devoted to him. His first 
nights were the most brilliant in New York, 
as elsewhere, and he was assured of a six 
weeks’ run with even a bad play, and of the 
best part of a year when one of his anxious 
dramatists was able to raise the standard of 
the play to the level of the hero's réle. 

Of his domestic life in general the public 


long since accepted by the Westchester 
County aristocracy. She even visited at 
Newport. 

With the freshness of youth far behind her, 
and what charm she may have possessed when 
courted by her husband embittered out of 
existence by his unconquerable aversion, she 
made her life out of the position his fame and 
income provided. She dressed her lean 
figure beautifully, was superficially amiable, a 
mistress of society chatter, and since the 
World War broke out, had been conspicu- 
ously identified with charities. 

Broderick worked out the tragedy to its 
logical conclusion. Warren Bruce had fallen 
in love at last. Glancing at the lovely intel- 
ligent young creature on the screen, now 
awakening to the sense of her rich and gra- 
cious womanhood, Broderick had the dram- 
atist’s vision of southern nights and long 
hours of sympathetic companionship. Bruce, 
being the man he was, had asked his wife 
honestly for a divorce. He must have been 
infatuated to have dreamed of compliance. 
Even with half his fortune and income her 

sition would crumble. No doubt when he 

1, in despair, threatened to go out to Reno 
and sue for a divorce himself, she had threat- 
ened him with a counter-suit naming a 
“movie actress” as co-respondent. 


HAT could he do but submit? Not 
only would the girl be ruined; he would 
be ruined himself. The new-born virtue of 
the Great American Public would see to 
that. He could go on acting, of course, but 
what compensation there for a man whose 
aim was to be the first actor on the American 
stage? Chief exponent of taste, dignity and 
intelligence, as well as the mummer’s art? 
He was not the man to find solace in love 
for a lost world, and he was a man of quick 
decision. No doubt he had cut the bond that 
united him to this girl with a battle-ax. 
Broderick had only seen him intimately 
half a dozen times since that interview, but 
he had found a decided and persisting change 
in the man he had not taken the trouble here- 
tofore to define. His acting was more ap- 
plauded than ever, for its deep suppressed 
passion was intensified. Men had found him 
more human, although more restless. He 
had suffered, no doubt, but with compensa- 
tions. It was the girl that had paid, and it 
looked as if she had paid with her last dollar 
as well as with her adorable youth. 


a young chicken in 
the process of raast- 
ing, waved his hand and disappeared. He 
returned in a few moments with a bottle 
of cocktails, and threw himself into the op- 
posite chair with a boyish delight at the 
prospect of a good lunch in good com- 
pany, that once more brought a ray of light 
into her apathetic face. The cocktail he 
forced upon her deepened the ray into a 
steady glow, the color rose to her ashen 
cheeks, and she sat erect suddenly with a 
sense of well-being. She had taken a cocktail 
aoe five or six times in her life, and she 
new its effect would be transitory; but after 
the agonies of the past hour she was willing 
to snatch at the respite. The chicken that 
followed was even more comforting for she 
had existed on milk and crackers for two 

ys. 

Broderick had all the calculating patience 
of the first-class reperter who had inter- 
viewed many men that had greeted him with 
a surly reticence and ended with an orgie of 
egotism. When Delia was feeling thoroughly 
assuaged, and almost happy through sheer 
reaction, he said abruptly: 

“I know your story, Miss Belmont — no!” 
as her eyes flashed. “Not a word from him 
nor any one else. I merely figured it out in 
that beastly little theatre. Something has 
got to be done and quick. Bruce is beyond 
the draft age, but he enlisted and is an officer. 
He may be ordered to France at any mo- 
ment.” 

“To France!” As Broderick had antici- 
pated, Delia immediately saw Bruce leading 
a charge over the top to fall mortally wound- 
ed in No Man’s Land. She turned so white 
that Broderick hastily refilled her coffee cup. 

“Yes, the stage has distinguished itself 
since we went in— men and women. Any 
number of actors have enlisted. Who more 
of a man than Bruce? But you would like to 
see him before he goes, wouldn’t you? There 
has been some misunderstanding which has 
broken you all up, poor kid, and left its mark 
on him. Why not get to the bottom of it? 
We are not living in normal times. Don't let 
any such old-fashioned convention as pride 
stand in the way ——” 

“There was no misunderstanding. He 
loved me. He said he would get a divorce. 
He went east and wrote to me for five weeks 
and five days. Then he never wrote again. 
I do not believe in intercepted letters. No 
motion-picture actress could. If a man 
doesn't receive the letters he expects from the 





——__ 
woman who loves him, he finds out the 
why. He thought better of it. | ; 
blame him.” 7 

“TI know his wife. She would never 5 
him a divorce — not in a thousand y, 
Her importance as his wife and the», 
— she has built up around it, are al 

; and a vamp isn’t in it with a 
like that when it comes to hanying on,” 

“He could have told me that, writte, 
one last letter. It would have braced mp, 
transposed the happiness I had know » 
him into the happiness of living With | 
memory. A woman can live on that —j; 
man is worth it! His unworthiness Was Wg) 
killed me.” Delia, after her long yey 
silent misery reveled in baring her wa 
knowing that a newspaper man of By 
ick’s class was as safe as a priest in the og 
fessional. 

“No doubt he made more than one ee 
to tell you. But letter-writing doesn’t com 
natural to men in any case, and that wow) 
be a devilish hard and humiliating lettey 
write. - — the shortest way out, 
men are all cowards in spots. No 
hoped you would understand.” = 

Delia was staring at him with 
eyes, her mobile mouth trembling. a 
do you think he did? That it is true-y 
you have said? He barely mentioned \ 
wife to me = 

“He wouldn’t —— 

“And you think — you really think} 
loved me?” 

“He came back from California all brig 
up over some woman and you know be] 
there was any one else.” 

“There was no one else. He was all ny 
for a little while.” 

“Good. Now 

“Oh, why couldn’t he have been braveg! 
saved me this?” She made a tragic lip 
motion of her skinny hands over her dems 
tated face. “As long as a woman know, 
man loves her she can endure anythin- 
separation, poverty, death. It is the abe 
donment, the despair, the awful sens ¢ 
isolation in space ye 

“I know,” said Broderick hurriedly. } 
was too American not ta shrink from adve 
turing deeply into other people's emotion 
“That is the reason I made up my mal 
you must see him and clear things up bee 
he sails < 

“See him?” Delia laughed harshly. “l¢ 
him see me? How long would any lingeriy 
sentiment he may be cherishing survive th’ 
Why, I'd run a mile if I saw him coming” 

“Oh — I — Oh, Lord, I hadn’t thougitd 
that! Of course you are — well, everybot 
looks are put temporarily out of commis 
by a severe illness. What a pity he goss 
soon. If you could rest up a bit ——” 

“Rest? I am the proud possessor of tw 
dollars and thirty-seven cents.” 


“@*OOD God! But that doesn’t matte | 
can get you a job. You would mii 
corking newspaper woman — no—le ® 
think a moment.” In less than a momentk 
sprang to his feet and disappeared into & 
telephone booth. It was nearly a quarted 
an hour before he emerged, grumbiing at ® 
inadequacy of the long distance telephe 
“Now,” he said briskly, “you go homes! 
pack up and meet me at the Jersey Centnt 
up-town, at four-fifteen. Don't ask # 
questions. I haven't time to explain. bt 
you'll have a rest for six months and g* 
value received. So long. Don’t argue.” 
He picked up his overcoat and was #@ 
the door before Delia could remonst 
But*she shrugged her shoulders. Why 
She had seen enough of men to feel no! 
of Broderick. Still under the influence d 
cheering meal and a mind relieved in 4! 
ner of its burden, she walked to the room! 
occupied in the flat of a clerk, whose 
wife rented a small spare room, and p# 
her few remaining garments into a suilt 
with even a slight thrill of adventure. 
thing, at least, was going to happen, and! 
the moment she could enjoy a rare irres 
bility under a man’s protecting wre 


I 


Broderick sat beside the wood fr 
Warren Bruce’s bachelor apartment. ” 
actor, as trim and businesslike in his khab 
if he had never played a part written for™ 
by any lesser phe eulehe than the Hu 
mobile face as set and stern as if alt 
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Keeps skins healthy 
and complexions clear 


Your skin has to breathe. 


It is just as harmful to abuse your skin as to 
neglect to breathe plenty of pure, fresh air. 


Skin pores clogged with waste matter prove 
ideal breeding places for ever-present germs, and 
pimples result. 


The wrong kind of soap roughens the skin, re- 
moves its natural oiliness and favors irritation and 
inflammation, manifested in the form of blotches, 
redness, or eruption. 


An unnaturally dry, roughened skin cracks—and 
although such cracks cannot be seen by the naked 
eye, the delicate nerve endings are irritated, and 
itching results. 


Resinol Soap not only cleanses but protects the 
skin. It smoothes instead of roughens, and soothes 
instead of irritates. It is ideal for the hair and 
unequalled for the nursery. 

Resinol Soap is sold by practically all druggists and the 
best dealers in toilet goods throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

Resinol Shaving Stick gives a lather evhich really 
soothes tender faces, and makes shaving a positive 
comfort. 
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engaged in the grim business of war, stood — could have held yeu back. You m, rely had 
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staring at the logs another reason for being glad to vo A go —_ 
“I never thought of that! Never! Girls = many chaps have.” ‘“ —_ 
are so self-sufficient —so hard, nowa- “I hope you are right. Certainly even sh 
. . days os couldn't hold me back now if exemption qe 
~ SS, <n “Did you ever think Delia Ramsing hard offered on a gold platter. But that is not th 
7 - land self-sufficient when you were with her? whole point. I wonder if I can make myself 
> # “Rather nct! I think the reason I fell so understood — I'm not much in the habit y 
hard was because she was more of the type talking about myself P 
. t jof my sisters when they were young — I “My business is understanding,” Said 
came from a small town myself — in spite of | Broderick drily. , 
her ambition to be a great actress, which “Well, it is this. Comprehending What 


she never could have been, poor child. She — this War means has made every bla imed thing 
— was made for the real things of life and she in the old normal life seem incredi} ly Vays. 

P . : made me realize that they were what I _ less, insignificant. If I had met Delia for th 
C/o keep a lor ely skin wanted. I had always believed that only a first time six months ago do you think | 


thumping beauty, with dash and wit and the — should have hesitated one moment to get 5 


—s : ; 22702 ~ | maddening sort of coquetry, could sweep me — divorce and marry her? Do you think 
with Soap thal F1s1SCS Off. off my feet; but when I caved it was to a — would have counted the cost? That lan 














sweet, intelligent, average American girl, have cast a fleeting thought to the dam 
N. - who had not a regular line in her face, nor public? Not even if I had been turned doy, 
Nature says: ““Don’t hi imper my wo rk by even a, gorgeous complexion. Rum thing. — by the army and forced to go on with the of 
sing hz ayer methods and soaps love.” job. It took me that long to realize what i 
And a!l Nature asks is a little common- “Til never waste my valuable time on the — really means; and if I had dreamed that , 
sense coéperation in the care of the skin why and wherefore of love when I get down proud a girl still cared for me, Pd have gop 
. to fiction. It is or it isn’t. Now, as time is — straight to her. There are just two things oy 
she is daily trying to give you. , short and we are old friends, I am going to this planet that mean life for a man os : 
Nature lay S$ great stress on 7insing. ask you a few impertinent questions. You and war: human happiness, no matter hy # q 
She says: The soap must Hs nse off.” may kick me out if you like, but Pll wager — brief and episodical, and potting the enem 
2 So, if you want to choose and keep a clear, that when you are over there dodging rats There are only three emotions worth living 
beautiful, natural skin, you will want to choose, and shrapnel, you won't look back upon any — for—patriotism, loving, killing  two-legg 
a, ilso. a method and a soap, to take proper care of of the conventions with much reverence beasts. And I never had imaginal 1 enoug 
__, that skin | What are you going to do about it? Do you _ to see it until the increasing pressure of eq; 
: Pure Fairy Soap is made for skins Fairy care for her still?” ditions forced it through my weoden sky) 
Soap is made to cream refreshingly in and out of “Yes, Ido. Vd put her out of my mind, If we had kept on keeping out I should ney 
pores, as Nature ask And when it has performed | but you've brought her back as vividly as if have guessed that a man was born only 4 
Its pertect cleansing off / rinses i] had said good-bye to her yesterday on that defend his country and find his Wolhan . 
It rinses off perfectly alter its perfect cleansing. }windy, dusty California station platform. “Bully stuff, Warren. Tl have a corkiy 
Phat is whv Fairy Soap is a soap that Nature 'L fancy that over there she'll be the one play for you when the War is over —] 
: ' herself loves—for the care of healthy, natural skins memory, and if I'm wounded and know it's + been turned down, you know — murmuring Th 
hire ale fort) es : = jall up well, [Tm not going to maunde er. heart but the burning question i what 4 , ve = 
P {THE LA! FAIRBANK COMPANY Do you think she would see me before I go: you propose to do now? very st 
senecigeglmal” ; ’ . “No, and I've told you why. She is too “What can I do if she won't see me? | treat I 
Nop , see changed — temporarily, of course. All the — no time to go to Reno. That means son». tt 
: ie poor little thing needs is rest and peace .of thing like eight months in residence Decem 
mind for a bit.” “Why Reno? I know a town in the sou France 
“T shouldn't care what she looked like.” where you can go for a day, register, declap “snr 
; “Oh, ves, you would; and she'd care vour intention of becoming a resident, putt) va 
sO “CS 





more. She is only twenty-three, and SIX matter in the hands of a lawyer who happens atte 

> months hence shell be her old self again to be a friend of mine, and at the end of a yew us i 

4 e | really beautiful, perhaps. Suffering first, and you are a free man. Ordinarily people ha 10.400, 
fe * fe) / | hope later, sometimes work wonders in a to show up once every three months but nw re al ' 
ea ‘s looks. Het in trade was in the service are outside the domicile |; ya 

























































































Womans ston k } 
r eng’ , “ach 
j "Have 1 you a little Fairy in your home? — cheeks, expressive eyes and mouth, One day and the thing is done. Deli; cols 
- . . . . . . eo 
and a slimpy clothes-rack figure. Pil wager she is herself again, ean go to Fran = ‘i 
° Oral 
[that when you come oack Cross nurs¢ she'd make a corking nurse ee 
. as pe co 
* But if T don’t come back? and you can marry her over there. Gorgeous oe 
“Well, she says women can live on memo- finale: Delia in Red Cross uniform, mot ; B f 
.* : . ° . ® . ie) 
| ries, and it’s a dead certainty that she wants — becoming get-up ever invented! You i Hl 
pa . “ : see ott 
|you to remember her as she was. khaki never looked so well in your life, and ther ¢ 
‘Oh, that! No fear!” He began to pace — your tailor deserves a medal. Solemn lit woah 
jthe room, and his voice, an admirably con- — wedding in some ruined little village just r- Am 
> ° . . in ( 
trolled stage organ, broke more than once as taken for the sixteenth time from the Hu aeanatd 
; lhe, too, the most reserved of men, felt for — shells shrieking overhead, avions dropping eldin 
LEARN AT HOME|} }once the relief of the confessional. “Can you bombs, cannon thundering. Gorgeous!’ age | 
limagine any man being such a fool, Jimmy? “Oh, shut up. You think nothing but ee ha 
Don't subject yourself to long, drawn-out Do you know why I threw that girl over? shop, and I feel alive for the first time —ar aentt 
and expensive courses in typewriting—find J |Oh, ves, you said you guessed: because I about as happy as a starving man on am we cas 
; out what the NEW WAY in typewriting § | feared the scandal would ruin my career, guessing that if he can hold on for a yea “ay 
Gonet — offers vou. and know the fun of lessons 4 “ after a 
rather than the labor jcost me the adoration of the public the some one will come to his rescue. Write: The hu 
Kee 1 t t incense for which I lived! Career! Stage — the address of that town and lawyer. I'v ann 
e cy Trea men A Wonderful Method incense! With men fighting and dying for — week's leave and I'll go to-night.” ae Wak 
; , iliz i s “Sure ‘t take more than o ~ tr adiags 
Wy F. - = ‘The NEW WAY in Typewriting comprises lthe civilization in which we loafed so mugly, “Sure you wouldn't take m me han thine 
, or Liquor and Drag Using ten easily learned lessons based primarily pursuing our mean little careers! Why minute and three-quarters to make up your blood 
Y on gymnastic finger exercises. — The results couldn't we have understood what this War mind.” know | 
(é HOSE whose minds are dulled and whose are amazing—if you are a beginner you can ineant three vears ago? Why. if we couldn't “Now, Im going to write vou a chequ - 
iB! heahh is heok nae I } hal soon master the machine if already a . - ain — ‘ , ~~ ‘agaiea” more ¢ 
iF vealth ts broken by liquor or drugs, fin typist you can treble your speed and jump to get into it as a nation, couldn't thousands, and [T want you to see that this relative that 
| new life in the scientific Keeley Treatment. bigger Wages and executive positions hundreds of thousands of us have grasped it, yours gets parts of it from time to time int the fiat 
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Are You a Food Reservist? 


Join the Ranks Now 
And Keep the Food Pile Growing 


LENTY of food 
back of the 
lines, and more 
back of that great, high heaps of 
it! The knowledge that this is possible, even 
very soon a reality, is the best Christmas 
treat for sailor, soldier, Ally, friend. And we 
can give it to them, too, if we will. Last 
December, in a certain spot in the middle of 
it, dense forest covering ten 
thousand acres. This Dece, .ber there is no 
forest there. The fairy wand of American re- 
speed, ingenuity has converted this 


France stood a gr 


sources, 
particular ten thousand acres into an enor- 
mous ice-box, which now holds in reserve 
10,400,000 pounds of meat an amount 
equal to 15,000 cattle weighing 700 pounds 
each — and produces 500 tons of ice per day, 
in excess of that used at the plant, for trans- 


portation of meat to the Front, and also for 
he conservation ef other perishable food- 
stuffs, especially margarin 

Before another year has passed we must 


see other refrigerating plants spring up in 
other corners of France, maintained by great 
reserve stocks of every needed foodstuff here 
n America Swiftly and surely from our 
present embryo surplus to a great power- 
elding mass must our food stores grow. 
The war is not yet won, Germany has not vet 
heen brought to her knees, and, happy as we 
may some times think we feel about the end, 
we cannot afford to forget that it is food, 
ifter all, that will swing the final balance. 
rhe hungry soldier cannot fight no imatter 
how well clothed and armed he Hts be. Bult 
vive him bread and meat and fat and some- 


thing sweet to warm his spirits and his 


hlood — and plenty of it, too, and let him 
know that there is more in sight, and still 
more on the was and more to come after 
that and we shall not have to worry about 
the fighting or the finish. Who can say but 
that some knowledge of our growing food 


reserves gave to our Allied armies that reck- 
less confidence, that supreme, serene sense of 
curity which enabled them to first stem 
id turn the Prussian tide in July last. The 

y to Berlin must be paved with food, and 
the thicker it is paved, the shorter will it be. 

America must feed 120,000,000 Allies, her 
own army, which in itself means shipping 
17,000,000 tons of food to Europe, — and 
herself. And she must do more. She must 
now put by every day, both here and in Eu- 
rope, enough food to meet any possible emer- 
eney or food difficulty that may arise before 
he War is definitely over. Increased pro- 
luction during this past year has made it pos- 
ible from time to time for the Food Adminis- 
tration to lift certain food restrictions. In 
spite of the freer feeling that this may give 


lis, however, it is still urgently necessary 
ontinue our economies, for we must 
not only feed a possible one hundred per 


ent. of our Allies, as against fifty per cent. 
last year, but, while the War lasts, we can 
scarcely hope to equal again this year’s food 
supply; too many food producers have gone 
aWay to France, to our shipyards, and to 
our munitions plants’ 

Or, as the 


ticalls 


Food Administration has so 
stated, that while the in- 


by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


creased production of 
the United States ren- 
ders it possible to relax 
some of the restrictions which have borne with 
peculiar hardship upon all our peoples, yet it is 
absolutely necessary that rigid economy and 
elimination of waste in the consumption and 
handling of all foodstuffs, as well as increased 
production, should be maintained throughout 
the European Allied countries and in North 
America. It is only by such economy and 
climination of waste that the transportation of | 
men and supplies from North America to the] 
European Front can be accomplished, and 
that stocks of foodstuffs can be built up in 
North America as an insurance against the 
ever-present danger of harvest failure and the 
possible necessity for large and emergency 
drafts to Europe... . With men leaving 
our farms in increasing numbers to engage in 
direct war work, we undoubtedly see this 
year the height of our agricultural produc-| 
tion. To protect ourselves and the Allies | 
against the inevitable shortages of the future, 
we must take advantage of this year’s pro- 
duction to lay by reserves. 

These are facts which we must face. The} 
only way to provide for them is to save and] 
spare harder than ever before. Out of this| 
year’s blessed excess, we must build protection 
for the future. The Fates, and our farmers 

all our people —have been good; we have} 
been given our saving food allotment — our, 
cash surplus, as it were; it is up to us now to let 
this food fortune yield nothing less than com- 
pound interest, at the highest rate, in the form 
of a great, rainy day, food reserve. If out of 
our 1917 food supply, which was almost nine 
per cent. below normal, we were able, in spite 
of the deficit, to meet, beyond expectation, all 
Allied and home needs, what should we not be 
able to do with our so much greater harvest of 
1918? Surely, even though the food needs of 
our army and our Allies grow greater, for 
every measure of food needed at the moment, 
both here and abroad, we can put by an extra 
measure, in some degree, for the food bank. 

The surest way to get our reserve is to 
follow in spirit and in letter the appeals or the 
rulings of the Food Administration. |The 
food possibilities of our country and our 
Allied countries, as well as the amount of food 
produced, its economic cost, keeping quali- 
ties, and nutritive value, and the amount of| 
food needed by each one of our 120,000,000 

Allies and our own 110,000,000 people has 
been computed. If we maintain a maximum 
production as far as practical, eat only what 
is needed, continue to eliminate all waste, 
and consistently substitute certain foods to 
take the place of other foods better fitted for 
army use and for transportation, our food} 
surplus will grow, and the effect on the War 
be inevitable. j 

“To waste in these times is to fight on the, 
side of the Kaiser.” Join the Food Reser- 
vists now, and fight against the Kaiser. 
There is no surer way to win the War, and} 
hold our place of independence in the world.| 
Jt is four whole years and over since the} 
world has had a Merry Christmas. Let us 
bank, and bank on, an abundant food reserve 
to bring us one in 1919 














“Food and Freedom” by Mabel Dulon Purdy. Harper and Bros. $1.00 | 
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DAMASKEENE 


RAZOR 
Khaki Service Outfit 


There’s a “get-there” quality in American ways 

a punch, an “‘edge”’, like the edge of the famous 
GEM Blade that gets there when a 
or sailor wants a cuick, comfortable smooth shave. 
The litle GEM Khaki Service Outfit 
is already the constant companion of our boys, 
in the cantonments, in the trenches, on the ships 
—compact, light-weight, dependable, durable 
winning out everywhere on its merits. 
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lhe Gem way has won out for : 
over a quarter of a century 


Millions of Gems in use today. 


$] 00 GEM 
Outfit 
o Complete 


Outfit with Trench Mirror $1.35 

















Add 50c to above 
prices, Jor Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc, New York 


Canadian Branch, 591 St. Cathermme St., W., Montreal 
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‘THE FINAL TEST 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT THE EDISON 
RECORDING LABORATORIES 


EAUTIFUL Anna Case of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company sang the “Mad Scene” from Lucia for 
the December list uf Edison Re-Creations. 

Did Mr. Edison’s recording experts succeed in obtain- 
ing an absolutely perfect Re-Creation of her voice? 
That was the all-important question and there was but 
Miss Case stood beside the 
New Edison and began to sing the number again. 
Suddenly she paused and the New Edison continued 
the song alone. Was it possible to distinguish Anna 
Case's voice from the New Edison’s Re-Creation of it? 
Other artists who also had made recordings for the 
The Re 


Creation was pronounced an exact duplication of Miss 


one way to answer it. 


December list listened to the comparison. 
Case’s wonderful voice 


May we send vou a compl: 


mentary copy of 


, “ec 
OUT MUSical Magazine 


Similar tests with similar results have been made by 
thirty different artists in public before more than two 
million people and have been reviewed at length by 
America’s principal newspapers. Ask for a copy of the 


booklet “What the Critics Say” containing reprints of 


what the newspapers have said about these amazing 
comparisons. 

The New Edison, termed by the New York Globe 
“The phonograph with a soul,” is the only sound repro 
ducing instrument that sustains the test of direct 
comparison with the artists who make recordings for it. 
The New Edison is the only sound reproducing instru- 
ment that can bring into your home the work of great 
singers and instrumentalists exactly as presented by 
them on the stage. 


long Broadway ? 


Lhe NEW EDISO 


**The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 
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The See-Saw —— Continued from page 13 





eo 
Can’t 


right? Maybe it is my fault. 
g° try; can't we both try not to have any 
wore horrible, miserable fiascos like last 
evening?” 


“Jt was a fiasco, wasn’t it? he agreed, 
softening in his turn. But his mood lasted 
a more than a moment. His chin set 
obstinately. He got up and went to the 
door. “1 think I'll go out and do a round or 
two of golf a he said. *The 

nhere’s a little tense here. 

atmospi sat still where he had left her, 
staring at the fire. In some subtle, uncon- 
scious Way, he had put her in the wrong. She 
might have done something last night instead 
of letting him goon. . . and yet, if she had 
interfered and there had been a scene. . = 
that would have been worse even than this. 
Jt was so hard to know. Just now... if 
she hadn't been angry and flung out at 
=. was not in the least the self-righteous, 
wounded wife. She was a perplexed woman, 
who, honestly loving a man, tried to find the 
to keep him from hurting himself and 
her, and from spoiling forever their love for 
each other. He was blind. Ile did not see, 
as she did, the dangers he was nearing, and so 
long as she loved him — and that would be 
always —she must try to do much more 
than her part in their life together. If he 
wouldn't take care of their happiness, then 
she must take double care. If he wouldn't 
safeguard himself, then she must safeguard 
him. There must be some way, even if she 
hadn't been able to find it yet. She did not 
dwell on the thought of Leila Templeton 
she tried to convince herself that Leila Tem- 
pleton was no more to Harleth than a means 
to express his recklessness, and a handy 
partner for his escapades, but of very little 
interest to him beyond that. Underneath 
all these assurances she was always conscious 
of a black shadow of doubt. She flung up 
both hands at last and addressed the flames: 
“But if he’s that, then — he simply isn’t mine 
at all. I wouldn't —I wouldn't live under 
the same roof with him for a moment if . . . 
oh, that — couldn’t be!” 


way 


Chapter IV 


HE Crosseys had made a very enviable 
place for themselves in the smart subur- 
ban community of Wellridge that they had 
joined two years before. They were good- 
looking, young, moneyed, well-mannered, 
conventional; so they were liked and their 
voted an acquisition to the 
neighborhood. The ( ountry Club, the Rid- 
ing Club and the quict little Tennis Club, 
which was the last word as to social accept- 
ance, had all put the Crosseys on their mem- 
bership lists. But being comparatively late 
settlers, they were still much observed, and 
when Harleth chose to fly in the face of all 
the neighborhood traditions of good manners 
and, in his own house, too, naturally, the 
resulting tidbit of gossip was a precious one. 
The general consensus of opinion was that 
Harleth’s behavior was “impossible,” in 
which polite word depths of condemnation 
were expressed.’ But all joined in saying that 
Marcia Crossey was “wonderful,” “‘a thor- 
oughbred,” and so on and so on. Jason 
Hooker and the Appleton boys and Curt 
Jennings and one or two others said quietly 
that Crossey needed punishment for his cad- 
dishness and they were all very cool to him 
thereafter. Curt Jennings had said least of 
all, — but he felt the most. It was to him 
hardly to be borne that Marcia should be 
subjected to such experiences. He magni- 


new house Was 


fied the cruelty of it to himself and lenged ‘ 


to thrash Crossey, quietly and completely; 
but of this he was silent because he would 
not, for Marcia’s sake, create the slightest 
suspicion of how deeply he felt about it. 

As for Marcia and Harleth themselves, 
they determinedly smoothed things over 
while Belle was there. A round of golf and a 
stag dinner brought Harleth pretty far back 
on the way to normal, and an invitation for a 
couple of hastily assembled tables of bridge 
got through the evening after the party very 
well for Belle and Marcia. This was at the 
lder William Harts, and Curtis Jennings was 
there and brought them home. The next 
day, being Sunday, there was church in the 
morning. In the afternoon, motoring—and 
for tea, the Raymonds and Tiny Morrison 
dropped in. It was rather disappointing to 
find Harleth not a bit the sinner that re- 
penteth, but his usual debonair self, while 


Marcia looked neither pale nor suffering. 
She welcomed her guests gaily and made 
them stay to supper. Nothing was said 
about the party except what was casually 
kind. But in this very casualness, and in 
the sweet solicitude of old Mrs. Hart the 
night before, Marcia had been bitterly con- 
scious of an undercurrent of real anxiety and 
distress for her. 

It was after Belle had gone and they had 
settled down to the light routine of suburban 
life at its easiest, that Marcia began to fear 
that Harleth’s foolish behavior of that one 
evening was a sign of something infinitely 
graver, a real change and deterioration in 
him, — a loosening of the hold of her affec- 
tion upon him. Always before, when he had 
had one of his little-boy fits of recklessness, 
there had been full and free forgiveness and 
a restoring of confidence and understanding 
between them. But now, it was not so. 
Except for the few words he had said that 
day in the library, he was silent about what 
he had done, and oddly defiant and careless 
in small ways, to boot, as if to show that he 
was determined to do as he pleased, no 
matter what he smashed doing it. 

Marcia was puzzled and rebuffed at every 
turn. She did not dare risk another plain 
talk — it would have been setting a match 
to dynamite. She went through her days 
with an assumed ease, and on the surface they 
lived as usual. Inwardly, she was trembling 
with distress and fear. It seemed to her, 
watching, that Harleth was caught by some- 
thing much stronger than himself, and that 
he was far beyond the reach of her desperate 
groping to help him. How had it all come 
about, anyway, that he had gone so far? He 
had never before flirted with another woman 
openly in his own house, pointedly ignoring 
and slighting his wife; and he had never 
lost himself in drink as he had done this time. 

The look of experience deepened in Marcia 
Crossey’s eyes, and something of her courage 
left them. It was the merest, slightest 
change, so slight that only two people no- 
ticed it. One was Imogen, whose devotion 
and championship had increased immoder- 
ately since the night of the eighteenth, and 
the other was no less a person than Harleth’s 
mother, a wise and kind soul, who was privi- 
leged to speak. 

She had been driven over in her own car 
for a surprise visit, which lasted over lunch- 
eon, and until Baby went to his afternoon 
nap. Up to that time she had been thor- 
oughly engrossed with him, but when he was 
settled down in his crib, she turned her 
attention to Marcia. 

“Now, what's the matter?” she asked. 
“Tlas Harleth been misbehaving? Things 
haven't seemed right ever since the party. I 
wish I'd dragged Father Crossey out, as I 
threatened to do, and been here to see for 
myself.” 

For a moment Marcia was tempted to 
throw herself into those loving arms and 
give her confidence completely. But that 
wouldn't be fair. She had no right to unload 
her troubles or to tell tales of Harleth to his 
mother. She evaded skilfully. 

“IT wish you had come, both of you,” she 
said. “It would have made everything just 
perfect.” 

“But isn't there something the matter - 
that you car tell me?” persisted the older 
woman, with an affectionate pat on Mar- 
cia’s shoulder. 

“Tm just tired, I think,” said Marcia, 
“that’s all that’s ever the matter with me. 
I've been gadding round a lot too much 
I'm glad Lent’s begun.” Then a brilliant 
thought came to her. “Why,” she ex- 
claimed, “I didn’t show you the beautiful 
string of pearls Harleth gave me. Oh, you'll 
be envious — they're longer and larger than 
yours!” 

“IT want to see them, though I'm sure I'm 
going to be envious,” declared Mrs. Crossey. 
“I do love pearls.” She let her questioning 
slip away from her and, though she looked 
shrewdly at Marcia, she asked nothing more. 
There are more ways of getting information 
than one, reflected the sage old woman. 
She knew Harleth’s temperament, and felt 
sure that he had been indulging in one of his 
characteristic periods of reckless self-will. 
When she got home again and had settled 
herself in the bright sitting-room where her 
husband comforted his rheumatism in a 
cushioned chair, she told him her misgivings. 

“Something’s amiss with Harleth and 
Marcia,” she said, shaking her stately gray 
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This word to your news-dealer help 
Uncle Sam conserve paper 


remember that, in accordance with the wishes of the G 
for the period of the war we will print only enough copies o 


supply the regular demands made upon him, since he wi 
have the privilege of returning unsold copies. 

For this reason we urge you to tell the newsdealer 
your home or office to reserve for you a copy of ea 
McClure’s. Thus you will help to further the nation’s m 
conserve paper, which means in the end a saving in 
transportation, etc. 
unusually heavy burdens during the war, to stabilize his 
will avoid missing interesting and constructive editor 


portant, you will prevent us from losing touch with a val 





“Save mea copy of each 
issue of McCLURE’S!’”’ 


If it is your custom to buy McClure’s at the news-stand, please 


to adequately supply our news-stand and subscription requirements. 
Each newsdealer will therefore order only enough McClure copies to 


You will also aid the newsdealer, who has 


planned for coming numbers of McClure’s, and, what is equally im- 
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Flexible 


—the famous steering sled with non-skid 


The Christmas ie every dive girl and boy wa 
geovente colds, an 

your feet in steering. 
skidding on ice or snow, 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds 
New all-steel front acts as a shock-absorber, pre- 
vents seat and rails from splitting and greatly strength- 
ens the sled. Seven sizes, 3toS5it. Sold by Hardware 
and Department Stores. 
S.L. Allen & Co.,Inc, Box 1100L Philadelphia 
FREE Write for cardboard model show- 


ing how Flexible Flyers steer. 






Has grooved steel runne 


No 





Flyer 


Saves doctor’s bills, because you don’t drag 


and make steering easy and safe. 





runners 
nts. Saves shoes, 


rs, which prevent 
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this trade-mark 














































































36 The See-Sau 


head, “but Ican’t tell what. Marcia wouldn't 
give me a hint She's got spirit, that girl.” 


‘it’s probably just a petty misunderstand 


ing, said her hushand You know Har 
leth 

Harleth's mother bent her lips into a quiz- 
zical smile “IT m ” t queer sort of 
mother to say i, hee id, “but I tell vou 
this: If Marcia was my daughter and Har 
leth my son-in-law, I'd tell her flat not to 
tand so much from hin There's no two 
ways about it, father, Harleth’s difficult 
You never could control him, and I couldn't 
And Marcia 

Life will t h him what what | 
old Mr. Cross philosophicall “You 
can't live ot r peopl ives for em 

I wish I could.” she answered. “IT tried 
to get Marcia to tell me, but she wouldn't 
Just shut herself up tight, and tried to pu 
me off by showing re the pe irls Ha let] hisacl 
given her the night of the part And | 
the way she handled them, I could tell how 
little they signified to her Something's 
wrong when a woman doesn’t even touch het 
husband's gifts lovingl Isn't it dreadful, 
Sen isn’t it dreadful? Wd gladly give the 
remnant of m life to make sure that 


Hlaurleth and Marcia should be happy to 


yether the vy you and [ve been happy 
And | can't do a thing 

You K tt t isly, Ella,” suid the 
hed rvacet it's 1 be nothing but a litth 
tiff 

Not t that woh i Marcia’s eyes, and 
the way sl held those pearls, protested the 
mother *Harleth’s done something pretty 
bad this time, and | just know it.” 


Her susp 1OTLS would have been in nownse 


But she was clear-headed She saw that 
the women whose lives she was considering 
fooled no one Everyone knew how they 
managed their dressmakers’ bills and their 


sables. Therefore, such a course was not 
for her. She wanted everything and had 


not the slightest intention of paying the 
least bit of her godd name or her convenience 
for it. There is only one graft left on such 
conditions for a woman of Leila Temple- 
marriage. Therefore, Leila was 
more determined on marriage than before 


ton's ty pe 


SHE had calculated with infinite care the 
7 chances of it in her own circle, but there 
was absolutely no one exeept one puffy wid- 
ower. Unless reduced to extremes, Leila felt 
that she could not attempt the réle of con- 
Of course, there had been Curt 
Jennings. Leila had always known him, but 
never considered him matrimonially until 
her fortunes had turned. Then it was too 
late he had made that very clear, quite 
recently. It was exasperating. 

That left only one other line for Leila to 
take She put it to herself quite plainly, 
and without the slightest hesitation. Some 
With divorce so 
easy and everyone doing it more or less, no 
special odium attached to it. It only meant 
But there. She shrugged her 
shoulders. She had borne so much trouble 
that a little more —and to get well-estab- 
lished, so that even Daphne's ménage might 
be eclipsed — was not worth worrying about. 

With thoughts like these in her sleek, well- 
set-on head, she had started out quite coolly 
to meet Harleth Crossey at tea. And they 
had begun by laughing at her search for 
humble pie on the pastry tray for him. 

“But [ imagine you got enough of it at 
didn’t you?” she asked. “Of course 


solatrice 


other woman's husband 


longer delay 


home ’ 
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“Are you unhappy?” asked Leila, quickly. 

“I'm perfectly happy.” he returned. 
“Every man in this room is envying me, and 
all the women are wondering where you get 
your hats and gowns.” 

“TI wish I could tell them,” said Leila. 
“Maybe if I sent her a lot of new customers, 
Madame Du Fault wouldn't dun me so piti- 
lessly. I never imagined that it was so hard 
to be poor. It almost makes me think of 
earning my own living, but there isn’t a 
thing I could do except teach dancing. And 
to have to live in that cramped, miserable 
apartment after our lovely big house! It 
isn't easy, Harleth. Besides, heaps of people 
I used to know have found it convenient to 
forget me. We've given up our cars and our 
opera subscriptions, and everything that 
makes life worth living. Honestly, I'm so 
depressed with it all that — you don’t mind 
my telling you, do you? I don’t usually 
catalogue my troubles, you know.” 

Her tone and her look were all sincerity. 
It was hard for a girl like Leila, who, reflected 
Harleth, had been brought up to everything, 
suddenly to have only penury compared 
with her former means. He felt very sorry 
for Leila. He had been feeling very sorry 
for himself, too, of late. He spoke without 
further reflection. 

“Look here, ['m rather dull myself this 
evening. Can't we go somewhere and have a 
little dinner together? And perhaps a drive 
first? Unless you have something else to do.” 

Leila waited to think before she answered. 
She had early learned that a little difficulty 
of access enhanced her charm. 

“T'd love to, but I can’t to-night,” she said, 
with candid regret. “You know father’s 
feeling wretched and he counts on having me 
with him at dinner. But you'll ask me again, 
won't you? Soon?” She looked up at him 
and from under the 
heavy fringe of -her 





allayed had she been able to see her son at 
that moment, even though what he was doing 
ippeared harmless enough in itself. He was 
itting by the side of 

Miss Leila Tempk 

ton and they 


having tea at a smart 
restaurant and he 
was laughing at what 
she was saying. Sh 
had affected to search 
the trav of French 
pastry for a pw of 
humble pie for hin 

The beginning of 
Lent bored Lei iver 


much. Ht cut off her 


Half Democracy’s war mistakes were made because the 
average citizen could not follow quickly and whole- 
heartedly into conditions he had never thought out. 
The more thinking we all do about after the War, 
the less, and less costly, will be our peace mistakes. 


lashes her eyes. were 
two limpid pools of 
sweetness. They 
gave Harleth Cros- 
sey a slightly dizzy 
sensation. He put his 
hand over hers cov- 
ertly, behind the tall 
teapot. 

“Very soon,” he 
said. 

It was unfortunate 
that Leila, arriving 





invitations and she 
was not at all uw 
terested in the round of charitable work 
which the season offered Her most usabk 
Palm Beach and Aiken 
having called them. She had thought of 
Harleth Crossey and decided that 
time had imtervened since their escapack for 


friends were away, 
enough 


him to have forgotten that she was in any 
At any rate, he would 


way to blame for it 
rial pre sented itself, and 


do until better mate 

she still held a smarting grudge against 

Marcia To the tek phone therefore 2 
“Is this vou, Harleth’ This is Leila Tem 


pleton Fell me, is Marcia still angr: 
with me? It was all your fault ou 
know Oh, nonsense, it wasnt my 
fault at all Tell me, were you scolded 
ry much? I'd love to hear bout it 
> s, really I if | I ha ‘ 
in engagement But Tl break it 
Oh. no. don't let's go ther We'll se 
ervone ve know \ quieter pl 
Yes, that will be all right Ye 
t five \e Cood-bvye 


dressing that she had 
and that he was 


She reflected while 


ilways liked Harleth Crossey 


much more fun than he used to be And he 
vas making so much money now And he 
w= such an old friend He might be 
ery useful 
Leila was not unaware of that ever increas 
‘ number of women who have found their 
purses not long ough to make the showing 
f wealthier intimates, and who had brought 


of checks and gifts 


and motors from their men 


in art the extraction 


f jewelry, fur 


friends Usually the gifts were paid for by 
dvancing the ins social ambitions, or 
pretending to Sometime these women 


would procure introductions to men high in 
finance or business circles 

Then there were other women, who, with 
hnevery where > 


ery little income, still were see 


well-dressed, with enviable jewels and 
there were unpleasant whispers about them 
It was fairly clear that they had paid for 
their luxury in other ways than by introduc 
tions socially or for business purposes 

Since she had been poor, Leila Templeton 
had thought a great deal of these two sorts 
of women and just what could be got by 


either method. She did not intend to go on 


forever living in this “horrible grubby way.” 


you know you deserved it.” Her eyes chal- 
lenged him, mocked him, drew him. 

“T eat nothing I do not like, at home nor 
anywhere,” he said, responding to her chal- 
lenge. “And if I deserve punishment for ad- 
miring you, I’m afraid I'm in for a lot of it.” 

“[T hope you are. You know I like to be 
admired. But, tell me, has Wellridge society 
recovered from the shock you gave them?” 

“My dear girl,” announced Harleth loftily 
“Do you suppose I pay the slightest atten- 
tion to what people say or think or 
do — in a little suburban town like that?” 

Leila made her eyes round and ingenuous. 
“No,” she said, and the sincerity of her voice 
flattery “No, you're 
probably the one person in the world who 
could say a thing like that and it would be 
true But honestly, Harleth — it wasn't 
sensible of us. I suppose Marcia will never 
forgive me but you know how it is some- 
there are when every 
woman just gets reckless and doesn’t care at 
all what she does and nothing matters except 


was sweetest 


times occasions 


the person she’s with.” 

But that was too thick even for Harleth’s 
masculine vanity 

“Oh, 


“don't waste y 


laughing, 
You're a 
very dangerous ornament to have in the 
house and I suppose Marcia realizes it. I'm 
sure I do You must realize it yourself 
But as for Marcia’s never forgiving you 
nonsense! Of course, Marcia’s old-fashioned 
And she’s domestic. 1 told her the other day 
that the trouble was with me that I'm only 
imperfectly domesticated.” 

Leila laughed, too, very prettily. “That's 
a wonderful description of you, Harleth. Id 
never thought of it in just those words — but 
that’s perfect You're very imperfectly do- 
mesticated. ‘That's why you're so much fun.” 

“Am I fun?” he asked. 

“Heaps!” 

“Til tell you a secret,” he said, leaning 
toward her confidentially, “so are you.” 

‘That's because I appreciate your imper- 
fect domestication.” 

Harleth sighed with exaggerated misery. 
“It's women like you who are the cause of 
imperfect domestication not only mine, 
but of many other unhappy men.”’ 


Leila,” he said, 


our powers on me 


come, 





at home with that 
purry feeling women have when they have 
excited a man’s admiration against his better 
judgment, saw fit to scold the negro hallboy. 

He was a West Indian, sulky and revenge- 
ful, and he had been head hallboy in that 
apartment house for so long that he felt as if 
he owned it. He distributed mail when it 
suited his convenience and he was not over- 
particular about delivering telephone mes- 
sages or cards, except to the tenants he liked 
He had not liked the Templeton family, 
principally because they so obviously found 
life at the St. Quentin a sad come-down in the 
world. Herbert, the head elevator boy, re- 
sented any criticism of the St. Quentin. On 
this occasion he delivered three cards and a 
telephone message to Leila, saying without 
apology that they had come “some time this 
week” and that he “had forgot ‘em.” 

Leila scolded Herbert in good round terms 
and finally said that she would report him. 
He listened to her with defiant mumblings 
and banged the elevator door behind her. 

“I seen these yere high-fliers befo’,” he 
told the other boy on duty in the hall, “an’ 
if she r’'po'ts me to the sup’ntendent, I'll sho’ 
git even with ‘er. Mahk me!” 

EILA had dismissed the matter from her 

mind for more pleasurable thoughts. She 
had paid up a little more of her grudge 
against Marcia Crossey, and Harleth had 
been more amusing than she had expected. 
It was plain that he was very bored at home 
and ready for distraction. She was sure that 
he would call her up the next day and ask 
when he could take her to dinner. She had 
liked the touch of his hand on hers. It was 
intimate — yet not too intimate. 

Harleth had felt that, too. He had gone 
away from the meeting, wondering why it 
was she was so alluring, so fascinating to play 
with. He had not liked her at all in the years 
before he had married, but now she stimu- 
lated and exhilarated him. He was sorry for 
her, too. What she had said about her pres- 
ent deprivations struck a responsive chord in 
his generous nature. It was a darned shame 
that a girl as good-looking and as clever as 
Leila hadn't married long before this, to 
have some one look out for her. Girls were 
brought up in a rotten way, anyway, trained 


to nothing but to dress well and lance ang 
chatter, and, if anything happened ~ as had 
happened to Templeton pére — why, it _ 
all up with them. 

Something of these musings he repeated tp 
Marcia, at a belated dinner, for his prolonged 
tea had made him miss his usual train, He 
might just as well have put up a large sign, 
“T have been with Leila Templeton,” so fy 
as Marcia was concerned, for she cuessed i 
at the first word of his generalities. As it 
chanced, Marcia was in the first achy, = 
pleasant stages of a cold in the head, and 
was correspondingly depressed and irritable 
She listened to Harleth’s pathetic picture of 
the girl of wealth suddenly obliged to meet 
the exigencies of poverty, with rising indigng. 
tion, but in silence. She was much too near 
a crise des nerfs to risk telling him what she 
thought, or what she guessed. But whe 
Harleth elaborated his theme, her thread gf 
patience snapped. 

“You don't need to feel so sorry fg 
Leila,” she said. “They really have Quite 
lot of money if they'd only try to make th 
best of it and not whine about it.” 

It was a fair catch, and Harleth looked 
silly. He tried to carry it off with a forced 
joke. ‘What makes you think I was talking 
about Leila, Mrs. Sherlock?” he asked, ~ 

“Because,” said Marcia, feeling achier ang 
more miserable every second, “that’s th 
sort of thing she tells everyone, and has eve 
since her father failed.” 


FTER dinner, when they were established 
f in the library, Harleth with the eVening 
papers and Marcia with a book and thre 
handkerchiefs, he took up the matter again 

“IT don’t see why you dislike Leila » 
much,” he said. “You used to like her wel 
enough. I like her enormously.” 

“Perhaps,” said Marcia, desperately, 
“that’s why I don’t.” , 

“Oh, come,” said Harleth. “* You're not 
jealous, Marshy love, are you?” 

Marcia put down her book and faced the 
issue squarely. “I’ve tried to pretend to 
myself that I'm not, Harleth,” she said, “but 
Iam. I’m just as jealous as I can be. It 
almost kills me when I see you wasting your. 
self doing things that you know aren't right 
for you to do. Would you like it if [7 
danved all evening with Curt Jennings, o 
one of the Appleton boys and run away ina 
motor and left you to say good night to all 
our guests? Would you have been jealous if 
I'd done that? Leila’s just like liquor with 
you — you don’t need her, but you cant 
make up your mind to let her alone, because 
she’s dangerous and makes you do reckles 
things. Not jealous, — why, this evening, 
when you began to say what you did and] 
reyized that you'd been talking to her again, 
I could just about have killed her. Just be 
cause I haven't waved my arms and screamed 
and made a scene is no sign that I don’t care 
Why you're my husband! I love you with 
every breath I draw! I want you to think 
and feel for me as I think and feel for you 
And I can’t, I can’t understand why you 
don't.” 

Harleth laughed, an exultant, triumphing 
little laugh. “Why, you old darling,” be 
said. ‘How foolish you are! How can you 
say such ridiculous things and make, your 
self miserable in such a ridiculous way? You 
know I'm awfully sorry for the night of the 
party and ever since I've felt as if you wer 
angry and and * he looked at her wist- 
fully. “You know I'm not half what you 
think Iam, Marcia. You want me to be too 
much. You're thinking about an ideal hus 
band, and not about me — that’s what’ 
the trouble. Come over here and sit on my 
chair and let me hold you. Oh, Lord- 
there’s the door-bell!” 

Perhaps if the Dwights had not chosen 
that particular evening to call, the Crosseys 
might have talked out their difficulties then 
and there and arrived at some possible com- 
promise between Marcia’s wishes and Har 
leth’s temperament. But the Dwight 
called and the golden moment passed, ane 
when the Dwights had gone it was impossible 
to recover it. To Marcia, her outburt 
seemed ill-timed and violent. And Harleth 
had begun to resent her comparison and to 
feel that he had been scolded without reason 

All the same, he made up his mind that be 
would see less of Leila. Of course he wo' 
have to take her out to dinner — he 
asked her to go and she had said that sh 
would and said it with an eagerness t 
proved, to Harleth Crossey’s mind, that sh 
anticipated it as a bright spot in her dull & 
istence. This is what he wanted to believe 
at least, and naturally, it is what he did be 
lieve, for he had the normal power of se 
deception. It was easy enough to see, 
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—and they got the bes 


ADAMS 





Pure Chewing Gum 








Adams Black Jack 


Adams Chiclets 
Adams Pepsin 
Adams Spearmint 


CHICLE 


Adams California Fruit 
Adams Yucatan 
Adams Sen Sen 


Beeman’s Pepsin 





AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


N 


| 


EW YORK CLEVELAND CHI 


SAN FRANCISCO 


96,302,000 pieces of the Adams brands 
of chewing gum have been sent over- 
seas for our soldiers and our Allies’. 


CAGO KANSAS CITY 
TORONTO 
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the poorest districts of London. 


By Corporal Derby Holmes 








United States 


. publi hed 


ed 


“Th 


pe il Derby Holmes. who relates this tou hing story, is an American 
he eagerness to get into the big fight led him, while th 
tral. to wrk his way to London on a cattle-ship for the pur pose 
y in the British Ar He joined the Cockney Battalion of London 
fought the line for nearly two years Three times was he wounded 
lided to Britain and finally, suffering from the effects of gas and shell 
/ rned to this « intry. Undaunted by his experiences he has 
le application for enlistment in an American tank cor ps 
poral Holmes is the author of “A Yankee in the Trenches 
Bro nd Company, an {is al ork on a novel entitl 


Whe 


) Epitor’s Nori 


by 
distributed to wounded soldiers. 
would soon come a time when American smokes would } 
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ND A HERO 


the British smoke fund was done when its “favs 


We predicted that 


Wer 
ther 


as badly needed to relieve the pain and discomforts of oy 
boys in “Blighty.” ; 

The soldiers’ postcards now being received by smol, 
contributors in a!l sections of the United States show that 


this stage has already arrived, and that, thanks to the yp. 
flagging support of the American public, the appeals of th 
nurses for smoke comfort 
being answered. 

Mess Sergeant Le Roy Rollins, of Company F. 103 V. ¢ 
Infantry, A. E. F., 


just what a condition the smoke contributor helps to relieve 


for their American p its an 


writes thus frankly to the Fu 


“] want to thank you most heartily for the pa 
J received Lama bed patient ina hospil ulin I 
and as it has been a long time since I have s« 
company I am without money (a very 
currence among soldicrs 

Your package just put joy into life again, 
ing satisfies a soldier like a good smoke and 


comm 


the most sincere thanks that | write this nots j 
sure the other boys appree iated theirs also 
generous cheer that went up when the box 
passed around 

I am sure your cause is a most worthy on ! 


want gould fellow countryma 


You. the Red Cross 


surely the sold 


to thank every 
helps to support it 
Y. M. C. A. ar 


friends 


Wounded from Chateau-Thierry 


In the same grateful t or writes Serge The 
Night—Sergeant in Camp Hospital No. 14 
Aviation Instruction Center, A. E. F 

‘Your tobacco was split up ;: 
to wounded from th Chateau-] 
Front lhe bo: s wer 
they got the tobacco and you 
very glad if you could see them g¢ rt 
their issue.” 

McCuvure’s, by the wa is h ippy to ser t its 
readers are keeping in touch with our s r bovs 
by letters as well as by kits. We print th 
following letter as a matter of duty, but we feel it 
our duty to accompany it with this ad tr 
girls! Th Vv are not all married 
Editor, 
McClure’s Mag 
New York City 


Just five months 


} 
ry happ 


wou 


smoke 


again 


azine 





ago to-day, seated a 





\! ‘ f lads could neither read not 
! I had left at hom vere ha 
hat oO both ends meet It w 
Oo pect their wives or mothe 
" o> «the ~~ Tv +] 
Wy fu in England ) light 
f ther but that flicient 
| t ome te wir rescu io 
} ! , i tl Fommies call Englan 
Amer re good to me, and sent 
tt Phese L divick 
| ‘ | nd then, as I saw tl 
f fe re ! comrades, | wrot 
' { al ulm t Phe 
; il ! I 
I f 0 kin 
| ‘ \r taal 
LL ) ind th 
I Kiglish com 
j es ' 
I I he batt 
I 
| I to hl is 
| II hl fie \t 
( I ! he 
a 
— 
i. } ' 7 
) | ! 
\ I 
l ill 
I p 
It i 
I leah p 
, j 
I sth 
i ] 
V 
j wy {Fes 
11 t t 
; I {! n ‘ 
i npered, and 
OO) me ] t ul »die! Ph Corporal 
’ t of th 
l t w bl » do a thing for him 
- i t fire step wait I remembered 
l ‘ I offered him a cigarette 
! ! l it since his brother was 
f them. Later, however, he 
ng that one asked lor 
Then « the orders to stand by; then blew the 
f C)ve rT, lop then we went out to the hell 
No M | 
| 1 ix cle i ll | time His face Wa 
' | " t he st ‘ ed on. When the Captain's 
1. | detailed Brown for this work, and 
Capta laughed when he saw my selection 
» cl for a me we had to be sent back 
i Bre " ing back, an unlighted cigarett 
h 
We we t ‘ rd line of German trenches 
t t t pp e, when I en- 
red two ¢ tut | wught that 
I it ly itl ger of my rifle and 
fell I st ted rd tl other. nu bavonet lowered 
! 1 fell « ) re | t close call for me 
| \ } mack of me a shout 
\ ‘ th ur, and then 
I It was Brow vho having delivered 
ive my life 
| ( t ‘ had done Phir 
\ B " is lled on parad 
f our d on, and when 
I retur , hid = upe is breast the 
Militarv Med ky | Wi pride tl vas in that 
face Hy id dreams of taking that medal home 
{ He tured r happiness. But Brown 
I y his mother or | va killed by an explosi r 
ve Int } s carr rt, supple s up to the 
en I too trop! to her myself after 
I hle to lea t |, and | told her all about 
” ttin tl pal rhmout Ss nervousness She is 
1 the memor that ‘ s the mother of two of 
| land's heroes I lil k that it was that cigarette 
it calined the he I The doctors in the hospital 
von | told them of Brow case, said it was probable 
t} ol prepared him for his act of heroism 
Uncle Sam has found it necessar to restrict the amount 
parcels sent to ir soldiers in order to conserve space on 


npossible to get 


to buy cigarettes at the 


iN 


of 


I 


What is he 


ci 


ilso your comrade’s! 


pe 


‘nniless soldiers. 


boats for munitions and food 


canteen, Y. M. C. A 


nearest 


of ©. or Salvation Army Huts, he is decidedly 
luck.” You may send money to your own boy, but what 
wut the other boy that has no one to send him money 


going to do? 


vick 


should support it with cash contributions.” 


ail 


Corporal Holmes’ appeal is strongly supported by 
that 
inet during the recent weeks: 


McClure’s Doughboy Contributors 


Phere is uch 


not 


so that now, it is practically 
smokes to the individual soldier through 
private sources, and should your boy not have enough money 
Hut, 


“out 


Rest assured that your boy will 
his last half-cigarette with his comrade, for one of the 
beautiful things that has come out of this bloody struggle is 
a beautiful spirit of unselfishness, so that what you have is 
I know from actual experience that 
Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund” takes care of just such 
It is one of the biggest aids to the army's 
morale in operation, and every man and woman in America 


the 
has arrived at Smoke Fund headquarters from 


room on a reply postcard for a soldier 


to write an acknowledgment to the man or woman who sent 


him ; 


rhink, for instance, of whattay behind this message, addressed 


illied trinity 


W 


ving and good wishes can 
tobacco-donor George W Rooks 
“With many thanks from a ward of American and 
French wounded, just in from the trenches and en- 
the package of ‘ iwarettes and tobacco = 
From the English Nurse 
English 


and French wounded—an nurse 


indeed 


American 


package of smoke cheer; and yet what a lot of thanks- 
be crowded into such a card 


Imagine too the atmosphere of suffering from which Private 


alter A. Hass sent the following note to Miss Lotta 


Kelly of Providence, Rhode Island: 


“Just a line or two to say that I am getting along 
fine, although I might be better. I have seen worse, 
This is my second time that I have been 
in two large drives and received a wound each time 
Am glad you are connected with ‘Our Boys in France 
Tobacco Fund. We all appreciate it very much.” 


howev T 


Smoke Fund Doing Its Greatest Work Now 


When MecClure’s first published its appeal for smokes, 
described the experiences of American soldiers with the 


it 


British armies, who found that the greatest good accomplished 





fireside on a cold winter's night in a litth 
village in western France, I letter to “Ow 
Boys in France Tobacco Fund” thanking them for 
the smokes that they sent to us boys at a moment 
when most needed that one great pleasure of 
the service. That on New Year's Ev M 
letter was published in the May number o 
magazine under the heading, “Singing, Smoking, and 
Happy.” Up to to-day, July 16, 1918, I have received 
just one hundred and thirty-eight letters from ever 
part of the States, North, South, East and West. I 
also received one letter from Canada. Every one of 
those letters came from a constant reader of your great 
magazine (McCiure’s). Back there in the’States, 
far away from the war of sorrow and sins, there lives 
a littke woman, a very wonderful little woman, who 
might not like me to answer all these letters to those 
nice girlies from every part of the States. Will you 
just put a line or two in your magazine and tell those 
nice girlies, some of whom spent a good many of their 
valuable spare moments to cheer a perhaps sad heart 
across the wide sea, that the wonderful little woman 
might be sad if she knew that her soldier boy was writ- 
ing to so many girlies. I 


wrote a 


we 
was 


ou 


And also you can say that 
this soldier boy loves that wonderful little woman 
with all his heart and that they can write to her and 
perhaps that will cheer up a lonesome heart. And 
in closing I guess that they will not blame the soldier 
boy because they do not get their long-expected 
letters. Will they? The wonderful little woman’s 
address is, Mrs. Eddie C. Ruth, 400 West 53rd Street 
New York City. 





At present the ten leading newspapers in the 


cup contest are: 


Circulation over 50,000 
1 Providence Journal, R 
2 Seattle Star, Seattle, Wash 
3 San Francisco Bulletin, Calif 
4 Chicago Tribune, Il 
5 Cleveland News, Ohio 


Circulation under 50,000 





1 Elizabeth Daily Journal, N. J $12,870.67 
2 Oklahoma City Times, Okla 10,379.18 
3 Hartford Times, Hartford, Cont 7,362.35 
4 Wilmington Evening Journal, Del. 6,976.25 
5 Schenectady « azette, N. Y 546.75 











Every doliar contributed to this Fund is changed into tw» dollars’ wort® 


of smoke comforts, which is then distributed by the Red Cross to o 


diers in the thick of the battle or in the hospitals of France 


$1.00 a month keeps one soldier supplied with smokes for 
the duration of the war. 


Send your money to “Our Boys 0 


France Tobacco Fund,” 25 W. 44th Street, New York City. 
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thought, that Leila was counting on him as a 
friend, a real friend, else why should she 
have talked to him with such appealing con- 
fidence. Therefore, it was his duty, as a 
t to be too abrupt in letting her 


ep vo. ‘Things of that sort should be 
done by delicate degrees. Of course the fact 
that he Was going to stop seeing her squared 
3, account with Marcia. He thought of all 
these things going in on the train the next 


He felt that he was a model hus- 


congeee a wise, experienced man of the 
world. And when he reached his office, the 
frst thing he did was to go to the telephone 
and eall up Leila 

jt was exactly what she had expected he 
would do and she was ready, with a hesi- 
aling, subduedly happy acceptance of 
his dint nvitation for that very evening. 
This b accomplished, Harleth had his 


eeretary. telephone to Marcia that he was 
ming to stay in town for dinner. This 
would be the last time he would see Leila 
ves, quill the last. ; ' 

* He meant it, oh, he meant it, but he might 
just as well have saved all the time he had 
spent 1m | lanning 1. 

The situation was summed up in a con- 
versation between Curtis Jennings and Belle 
Percy four menths later. 

“Tt's the talk of the whole neighborhood,” 
he said. “Everyone knows it and you can 
«ee that Marcia knows it, too. She's getting 
thinner by the minute, but she holds her 
head up and just goes on her way as if 
nothing were happening. I don’t know what 
but | thought you, being such a 

. maybe you can think of 
needs some one with her, I 
understanding sympathetic 


to ce 
friend of hers 
omething She 
thimk. . » an 
oman ‘ 

Belle shook her head. “No,” she said, 
‘she'd rather be by herself. I know Marcia. 
Rut oh, Curt, 1 could just about murder 
Harleth Crossey. It’s not been a week sinc« 


IT saw him and Leila lunching together and 
she was wearing a great bunch of orchids. 
lalwavs knew that he was a reckless, uncer- 
tain sort of a fool, but he was nice, too. . . . 
there’s a sort of appealing boyishness about 
him vou cant help liking him, no 
matter what h does.” 
“Tecan,” said Curt, grimly. 


“Oh, so can I,” said Belle, “but you know 
what I mean Everyone sees him about 
with Leila They go to dancing teas, and 
lunch and dinner and motoring in the park.” 

“But Marcia,” persisted Curt, bringing 
the subject back to the 
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other — finely. But I didn’t attach any 
particular significance to it, knowing both of 
them as well as I do. I was only sorry for 
Marcia, that she had to be there and endure 
it. If there were only something that could 
be done to save her now.” 

Belle looked at him curiously. “‘ You're a 
good friend, Curt,” she said. But there was 
something in her tone that caused Curtis 
Jennings to leave her very shortly. He had 
no wish to arouse Belle’s suspicions as to his 
feelings for Marcia, and he was afraid that he 
had already said too much. 

Yet it was doubtful that Marcia would 
have felt it, even had gossip attacked her, so 
wrapped she was in a haze of numb despair 
over Harleth. Through her intense and ab- 
sorbing love for him, she was aware, subcon- 
sciously, of every gradation of his feeling 
toward her, and the faltering of his will in the 
hands of the other woman. She could feel 
him receding from her—and then, when 
some little touch of remorse was on him — 
come toward her again. But he never came 
so near that she could hold him, as she had 
always before held him; or compel him to her 
as she had done in former escapades. He 
was out of her grasp. She knew it and 
blamed herself for failing him — at times. 
This mood would be succeeded by contempt 
for his weakness, and anger for his short- 
comings. An acute and burning jealousy, a 
passionate desire to keep him hers at any 
cost, was with her always. Yet, she knew 
she could not do that. If he no longer loved 
her, she knew that she must let him go. To 
try to patch up some sort of a life with him, 
when he was straining away from her to an- 
other, would be torture far more unbearable 
than a decisive break of the tie between 
them. But her mind refused to go so far 
she could not steady herself to face that. 

By tacit agreement, they kept out of each 
other's way as much as possible. Marcia 
cultivated a new habit of taking breakfast in 
her room, leaving Harleth to eat alone and 
go without seeing her. He rarely came home 
to dinner. She went out less than ever, 
instinctively drawing away from her friends, 
though kind, could not help being 
curious. Sometimes a week would go by with 
barely a glimpse of each other. When they 
did meet, Harleth was uneasily polite, —a 
little furtive. 

It was the affair between Imogen and Was- 
son that precipitated Marcia’s final humilia- 
tion. She was in her room, trying to read, 
when suddenly some one knocked frantically 
at her door, and then opened it. It was Imo- 


who, 


knew. And Harleth might be even now on 
his way and would walk unarmed and alone 
into Wasson’s ambush. She called up the 
station and told the agent to watch out for 
Mr. Crossey, and tell him to telephone his 
home before he left the station — without fail. 

What next... why, Curt Jennings, to 
be sure. Her mind leaped to his unfailing 
support with enormous relief. But central 
reported, mechanically, “ Line out of order.” 

At that, Marcia’s courage began to ooze 
away and panic crept upon her. What 
should she do, alone in the house, with two 
women, and Baby! Oh, if Harleth were only 
here! She must find him. She must... . 
She seized the telephone again and began a 
frantic search for him. He was still in town, 
of course. Well, she would try .. . every- 
where . . . for him. 

First, his club. Then, one after the other, 
she tried his favorite restaurants. But he 
was not to be found. 

Desperately, she called the last place 
where she thought he might be, a famous old 
restaurant, quieter than the others, and a 
favorite with both of them. She got the 
captain on the telephone. 

“Eugene —this is Mrs. Crossey, Mrs 
Harleth Crossey,” she explained rapidly. 
“Is Mr. Crossey there? If he is, I must 
speak to him at once, please!” 

“Ah. Madame,” came back the voice of 
the old Frenchman, “I am desolate to tell 
you that Monsieur Crossey have jus’ lef 
here, not twenty minutes ago. He was wiz 
your frien’, Miss Templeton, who you ‘ave 
so often lonch wiz ‘ere. Can I perhaps do 
somesing for you, Madame?” 
nized the agitation in her voice. 

“No — no, thank you, Eugene,” she said, 
and hurriedly hung up the receiver. Harleth 
would undoubtedly be taking Leila home. 
If she could make a quick connection, she 
might reach him just as they would arrive 
She pulled the telephone to her again and 
called the St. Quentin. 

At last she got an answer in a thick Ethio- 
pian voice. She explained, rapidly, that she 
was Mrs. Crossey and wanted to speak to 
Mr. Crossey that he was bringing Miss 
Templeton home. . . . Had they got in yet? 

Herbert saw that his time had come for 
getting even with Miss Templeton. He had 
not served fourteen years in New York 
apartments without knowing of injured wives 
and possible divorces —and he answered 
according to his experience. 

“Q-oh — Miss Templeton? I tell you 
ma’am, I got mah orders not to ring up Miss 
Templeton’s apartment 
afteh she come in wid 


For he recog- 





part of it in which his 
deepest. interests lay 


What's Marcia to do? 


Doing the job in hand and planning the job 


Mistah Crossey,” he re- 
plied. “No’m, *s much 


She isn’t going to sil my place is wuth to 
down tamely and just ._s distuhb them.” The ugly 
co olen ca Bier oF ahead — this is the fundamental rule of progress. jeotieadion te bea 
is she? She's not going . _ °. as istakable. le 
to let Hark vy ( om Ev ery war worker should be a peace planner. aa = apes 850 Powe 
reat her like this and and chuckled. “I ‘spect 





get away with it, is she? 
And when he gets good 
and tired of Leila, he’s to come sneaking back 
home again and find Marcia waiting for him 
with open arms, is he? After all he’s put her 
through?” 

“If Marcia thinks that this is only a pass- 
ing whim — one of Harleth’s flighty spells,” 
said Belle, authoritativeiy, “she'll endure it 
and wait for it to get over. But once let her 
think that it’s something more than that 
well, she'll settle things very quickly.” 

“Which do you think it is?” asked Curt. 

“T don’t know,” said Belle. “Tl say this, 
though, that I've seen Harleth Crossey play 
the fool many a time before, but it was always 
plain that he was playing. This Leila affair 
You know exactly how Leila 
would do it, Curt. She'd flatter him, and 
amuse him, and she’s always attractive to 
look at, in a bizarre, noticeable way, and 
Hurleth likes to be seen out with a woman 
everybody stares at. Leila would know ex- 
actly how to handle a man like Harleth, who 
loves excitement and always wants to be 
stimulated and exhilarated. 

“T've done everything I could for Marcia,” 
Belle went on. “I've asked her here and I've 
zone oul there, but, as I said, I made up my 
mind that she was better off alone and doing 
as she pleases. Qh, it hurts me to see Marcia, 
Curt. She's so gentle and so sweet, and all 
the time that look in her eyes, — as if some 
one were pressing a thorn into her heart. 
lhe whole thing started with that wretched 
party they gave.” 

“No, it began further back than that,” 
said Curt. ‘I was there one Sunday, before 
that, while Marcia’s Aunt Janey was there. 
Leila had been invited out for the week-end, 
and she and Harleth were amusing each 


looks serious. 


gen, her face dead white with terror. She 
flung herself at Marcia’s feet. 

“Wasson’s after me,” she cried. “He's 
crazy — he'll kill me! He’s got a gun!” 

Marcia pulled herself away and _ hastily 
locked and bolted her door. 

“Now, what’s all this?” she said, sternly. 
“Get up, Imogen!” 

“We was all down in the servants’ sitting- 
room,” related Imogen, still gasping, “and 
Wasson come in, looking queer-like, and ‘e 
says to me ‘e was tired of my foolin’ and if I 
didn’t marry ’im ’e was goin’ to kill me. 
An’ ’e out with a gun an’ pointed it at 
me.” She fell again to sobbing. 

“What did the others do?” asked Marcia. 

“They cut an’ run, same as me,” said 
Imogen. “An’ Wasson’s after me. I'll bet 
*e’s right out there in the hall, this blessed 
minute. Could he shoot through the door, 
dye think, Mrs. Crossey?” 

“T don’t possibly know,” said Marcia, 
thinking rapidly. If the other servants had 
run, there was no help to be expected from 
them, and if Wasson were drunk, or crazy, 
there was no telling what he might de. Mar- 
cia crossed rapidly to the nursery, that 
opened from one side of her room. She ex- 
ylained in a word to Nurse what had hap- 
pened and told her to bring the baby and 
come into her room. She locked the nursery 
door that led into the hall and hurried over to 
Barleth’s room on the other side and locked 
and bolted his hall door. Then she came 
back to her own room, ordered Imogen to 
stop crying, and took up the telephone. 

She did not want to send for the local 
police, for they were a joke of stupidity and 
inefficiency. Her nearest neighbors she hardly 


de detectives ll be along 
next,” he said to him- 
self, cheerfully. “ Lawsy, won’ dey give dat 
high-flier one good skeer!” 

The last word was hardly out of his mouth 
when the door opened and Leila Templeton 
and Harleth Crossey walked in, said a quick 
good-bye in the hall, and Leila stepped alone 
into the elevator, while Harleth lit a cigar 
and hurried out to the waiting taxi. 

At the other end of the line, as she heard 
the negro’s words and comprehended the 
meaning of his leering emphasis, Marcia 
Crossey turned suddenly faint. 

The whole room was swimming around 
her, and her hands shook uncontrollably. 
Then it was true. . . . It was true! 

Imogen’s shrill whisper roused her. “ Mrs. 
Crossey —'e’s right outside! I can hear ‘im! 
Oh — oh —’e’ll be shootin’ next!” 

Marcia stared at the girl for a moment, 
vacantly, and hardly comprehending. Then, 
with sudden determination, she got up and 
unlocked the door into the nursery. 

“Nurse,” she said, “take Baby up — 
carefully, so as not to rouse him, and go in 
there. You, too, Imogen. Lock the door 
on the inside and if you hear any shots, or 
any noise in here, open the windows and call 
for help. Some one will be sure to hear you.” 

She marshaled them inside imperatively, 
but Nurse hesitated, trembling. “Oh, Mrs. 
Crossey,” she said, “what are you going to 
do? That crazy brute out there will shoot 
you!” 

For answer, Marcia pushed her inside the 
door. “It wouldn’t matter now if he did,” 
she thought, and went quickly across to the 
door, unlocked it, flung it open and snapped 


‘on all the lights in the hall outside. 


| To be continued | 
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Mary Anderson is one of many who at. 
tributes her beautiful complexion to the use of 
the Star Vibrator. 


The Star Vibrator 


For Beauty—Facial massage brings a healthy 
permanent glow to the skin, clears up blackheads 
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in the diminution of wrinkles and sagging flesh. 
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HOR TH AN Corinna arched her delicate brows misty gown the color of moonlight, and her reopen the matter? You couldn't tell wit full kno 
“How do I act queer?” She seemed im- — hair was the soft, shadowy color of dusk, and, — a man like him. And she told herself it wa went de 

IN 30 DAYS mensely interested in this abstruse question altogether, Harriss decided she was the most hecause she was curious, that she would s SO SUF 

’ t “If you don't know how, I guess I can't attractive girl there. (As Harriss didn't take — him again. about hi 

peedy tell you to what he termed “freaks,” many of Mrs. “TP ve a headache.” she meditated. * Mo cupied y 

ped se ae ‘Oh, very well,” she said resignedly. Then DeLancy Smyth's more distinguished guests — in a mood for the park than a restaurant around 

! ; having disposed of the matter, womanlike, — easily escaped his notice He made it his “Tm afraid Pm not long on walking in th one: I 
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“T certainly can’t contradict your calm and the more pretty than gifted society belle “Oh, T see,” said Corinna abstractedly , 

<a 4\ Personal Help akin Vas mimicking , ge mind was in a whirl of indecisio hes 
‘How would you have me tempestu Harriss s prime trait again manifestes This was too much! She mustn't submit t Gl ay 
for the Married otis? itself when "etna time to leave. Mrs. De- it, mustn't let him assert supremacy in this but for, 
t-from the-shoul- Andy refused to answer Corina went Lancy Smyth had taken some pains to ur = Waty! But she felt a sudden strange timidit to moor 
a of marriage di on serenely range with a couple to see Corinna home in about striving for her own. Like as not | hever S| 
a heir solution. “T like to be calm. IT want always to le their car would drop the whole thing And she d lingered 
relation to married ha 44 9] calm Storms are ugly, disfgurin; Whitt When Harriss heard of the plan he at ones want to see him for the reasons abo Corinna 
ever wri tte n. lean helpful , : ; : alwavs 1 

t {and marriagable ever happens, | intend always to be ecaln overrode it catalogued, of course A 
“ ‘That's more than vou can guarante “7 want to take you home,” he said. So she found herself meekly acquiescing est, the 
Phings may happen, some day, that ll upset Corinna felt the ancient, eternal thrill of She dressed herself with unusual car contact 
Sent, one Ss. A. Mallikin Co. ou more than vou can now imegine subjection to masculine imperiousness, but choosing a new gown which brought het : vennen 
pice: Oh, some day!” She gave a little gesture he felt it her duty to demur triumphant smile intercou 
if discarding all unwelcome futurities “But they've waited for me. I don't And, thus armed with the knowledge th genial t 
he idly turned her head a want to seem ungracious.’ she was looking her best in a new frock long wa 
I sce Victo ‘ Ta he ob “Oh, very well; if that’s the way vou feel Corinna met her uncertain quarry at tl Andy . 
ot ihout it appointed hour. Nor did she venture beim girl —- i 
Phen VU get away before he gets here more than ten minutes late someth 
But you've had nothing to eat Then, WOIRINNA felt a little startled tremor; she Her inner excitement over the encouuler soulful | 
wing the expression on his face: “* Please wasn't used to being relinquished offhand. made her forget the languor she'd intended It w: 
don't hold) that against poor Victor Ih And after he had seemed so engrossed to assume; and after a few minutes, Harris weather 
od - x ee prokably didn't thin! Perhaps, after all, he wasn't engrossed. She cheerfully observed Was NOV 
Suarts heme ies A yventleman does think!” he retorted had a sudden, imperative desire to make “See here, what was that headache blu‘? walk wi 
“t L quem COMSERVAIONY Stadio HL, Social Union Buildier, Boston, Mass He rose Goodnight will you tell him sure not to let go of him till she was sure; You know you haven't got a headache! = . 
goodnight for me? all at once she longed to fasten her tentacles Corinna was taken aback. Andy wou! ae 
a, Te << ; \fier Andy had gone, could he have seen on him so that he'd never use that indifferent never have done a thing like that; bh ae , 
WANTED IDEAS. i t the interior Corinna, he might have glimpsed — tone with her again. So, as she’d never done — wouldn't have dared. At such unsympatheti theatre; 
ao | a different picture of her vaunted “calm.” before, she abolished her code and said quite strokes it was Corinna’s cue to transform mg ou 
VICTOR J. EV ANS & co. 730 Ninth, Washington, D. C. That night she ley for a long time wretch submissively : herself instantly into a plaintive, misunder — 
edly wakeful, conjuring the vision of Andy “Well, [ll speak to Mrs. Smyth. Perhaps stood thing, victimized by a brute. Bul varter 3 
rif broken. W with the wounded, resentful look in his eyes she can arrange it.” now, she hesit:ted. Would Harriss feel 4 her pre« 
a cae te eee Well, it was due him to look wounded; but Mrs. Smyth did arrange it, but her sur- brute? With him would her wiles, her cuir nat | 
by el post, —receive not resentful. He himself had taught het prised and meaning smile was to rise up ning, her graces, her contrarieties, be of an) ate wo 
Pe to count on him as a stable friend, and — afterward to haunt Corinna avail? She had a conviction not. ile took might ¢ 
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her at a disadvantage; he made her meet 
him on his own ground. No use trying to 
fabricate & pleasant, baffling veil of illusion 
and artifice for this. man. She would have 
liked to stick to it, till the day of judgment, 
that she had a headache. But, instead, she 
changed the subject. Unwisely she harked 
hack to the park. : : 

“J’m sorry you don’t like the park.” 
“Don’t like it,” he reaffirmed succinctly. 
“But don’t you think you should some- 

times do what others like?” 

“Why should I?” returned Harriss, pour- 
ing Seltzer into his high-ball. “Why should 
{ make myself uncomfortable just because 
some people have strange tastes?” — , 

“But perhaps they don’t enjoy it if they're 
alone,” she said. “ For most people, it seems 
to me,” she went on pensively, “do enjoy 
certain things more if they have a congenial 
person to share their mood. Sometimes 
your mood is a gay, lilting kind of melody, 
and then you want some one who'll take you 
to some bright place where you can dance, 
and not think. Sometimes you feel relaxed 
and cosy, and you want some one who'll sit and 
gossip amiably with you about your friends. 
And then, sometimes, you feel vague things 
surging up in you, and you want to walk in 
the park. But you want some one — Oh, I 
don’t know; I know a man who lets me moon 
away to my heart’s content when I feel that 
way. He’s a great comfort.” 

“Well, I'm afraid I wouldn’t be,” com- 
mented Harriss, attacking his toast and jam 
with zest. “Better stick to him when you 
feel a park urge coming on.” 

Corinna fell back on herself helplessly. 
\lmost worse than his slap to her highbrow 
mooning that always went so well with Andy, 
was this easy sincerity in telling her to “stick 
to him!” 

Corinna had to struggle to keep from re- 
garding him, eating away there, with an 
intense, baffled scrutiny. 

When she had got home again, whither 
Harriss had taken her in a taxi, not omitting 
to hurry the chauffeur lest he be late for his 
dinner engagement, she was in fact no clearer 
than before anent her stand with him. 


ND she was to ponder for days more this 
new problem which had come into her life. 
Iter life seemed set all topsy-turvy by it. 
She tried to shake off thoughts of Harriss, 
and threw herself feverishly into the activi- 
ties of her set. But the very first bridge she 
attended, a girl with bright, inquisitive eyes 
and a reputation for busy-bodyness, took 
occasion to say maliciously: 

“What's this I hear about Andy Benson? 
He's playing around with the Brooks girl — 
the one that goes in for polo and golf.” 

Corinna made herself smile superiorly, as 
if Andy's affair with the Brooks girl had her 
full knowledge and sanction. But the thrust 
went deep. She had been sure of Andy — 
se sure it hadn’t occurred to her to worry 
about his fidelity whilst she was Leing preoc- 
cupied with another. And he'd been playing 
around with the Brooks girl! —the athletic 
one! The sting was all the sharper since 
Corinna was not athletic. Perhaps Andy 
was now lost to her irrevocably. Hd she lost 
him through her capriciousness? 1° so, what 
had she gained? She wasn't even sure she liked 
this self-satisfied Harriss, and she was fond 
of Andy. What, then, had caused her to all 
but forget Andy’s existence, to moon, yes, 
to moon, over the other? ‘This other had 
never spoken one word that appealed, that 
lingered tenderly in her memory .... / 
Corinna, it is not the spoken words that 
always ma‘ter the most. It is the new inter- 
est, the provocative presence, the sudden 
contact with a puzzling personality. 

Corinna conctuded that gay, superficial 
intercourse wita her fellows was not con- 
genial to her state of mind. She took to 
long walks in the park — solitary, because 
Andy was now e waged with the Brooks 
gitl— probably rid‘ng like the furies or 
something, instead of stroiling to the tune of 
soulful discussion. 

It was early November now, and the 
Weather was beautiful. But even so, walking 
Was now a sad pastime to Corinna; she must 
walk with no companion but her thoughts, 
and her thoughts were not agreeabic. 

One day Harriss extended her one of his 
spasm dis invitations — a box-party at the 
theatre; there was always something “do- 
ing” in Harriss’s scheme of social inter- 
course —for him no idle siting round to 
barter moods. Corinna was lifted out of 
her prcoccupation by an ant icipatory flutter, 
almost happy for the mcment; and then, as 
fate would will it, Andy rang up to ask if he 
might drop in. 

Corinna, then, a:most regretted her en- 


gagement — she’d like to see Andy if for no 
other reason than to sound him about the 
Brooks girl. Yet, remembering that, she 
felt a certain gratification in being able to 
inform him, and truly, that she was going 
out with Harriss. 

“Oh, the magnificent Harriss!” Was 
there something significant in Andy’s tone? 

“Magnificent? — what do you mean?” 
she demanded quickly. 

“Oh, just that he is magnificent. Not for 
nothing is that second ‘s’ in his name.”’ Then, 
as Corinna didn’t at once respond, he went 
on: “Far be it from me to compete with 
him!” 

She didn’t too much enjoy her outing that 
night. There was another girl in the party, 
a southern visitor, languidly vivacious; to be 
sure, Harriss didn’t pay her more attention 
than Corinna, but then, neither did he pay 
Corinna more attention than the alluring 
stranger. 

Corinna was sure she wasn’t jealous — she 
wasn't in love with him, was she? — so she 
couldn’t be jealous. No more than she was 
jealous of the Brooks girl. Here she mentally 
shook herself. What kind of girl was she, 
anyway? Getting upset about all the girls 
her men friends chose to admire. If she were 


definitely in love with one of them it would be ’ 


different. Or even if one of them were, ever 
had been, definitely in love with ker. But 
neither of them was. She smiled a secret, 
bitter smile. 

It was an afternoon of the second week in 
December that Corinna chanced to meet 
Andy on the Avenue. He greeted her as 
genially as if there had never been a rift be- 
tween them, and asked if he might walk 
home with her through the park. A walk in 
the park with Andy! Corinna’s inner being 
sang as though this hadn't once been a com- 
monplace, everyday affair. 





It was a bleak afternoon, full of sighing | 


gusts of wind and the feel of threatening 
snow, but to Corinna there seemed a palpi- 
tant, thrilling charm in the air. What Lliss 
to talk to some one — really to talk. 

“Isn't it splendid to be such friends that 
you can drift apart for weeks and weeks, and 
then be able to talk it all over — calmly and 
frankly?” She began. 

Andy smiled at her. 

“Yes, I remember you were always going 
to be calm, Corinna — under all circum- 
stances.” 

Rather hastily she turned her head so he 
couldn't see her face; but she answered 
pensively : 

“Yes. But one of the most satisfactory 
things in life, I think, is absolute frankness 
between friends.” 


“T’ve heard that’s the best way,” agreed | 


Andy. 

“I love to think of those old days,” she 
went on dreamily, as if talking to herself, - 
‘before things turned out this way —” 

“Turned out what way?” asked Andy. 

Corinna puckered her brows and sought 
for words. 

“Well, when we don’t see so much of each 
other — when we don’t —” 

She came to a halt; a few vagrant white 
fakes fluttered down; Andy reached for her 
a:m and drew it within his own. 

“You're an absurd child, Corinna,” he 
laughed. “First you talk about our friend- 
ship being able to withstand anything, and 
then, all of a sudden, you begin to talk as if 
everything were over between us. That's not 
the case at all. Is it?” 

Corinna made no answer. 

“Ts it?” he repeated. 

“Look at that lamp, shining off there 
against the gray sky!” she exclaimed, sud- 
denly veering the subject. “It might be the 
first star! Do you know, Andy,” and she 
peered up into his face with a child’s eager 
enthusiasm, “I keep a sort of album in my 
memory of all the most beautiful, fairy things 
I’ve seen. That lamp-star’s going into the 
collection!” 

Andy laughed softly. 

“T saw Victor the other day — he’s just 
written a play,” he remarked irrelevantly. 
“It’s a farce — Victor says it’s the greatest 
farce of them all. But it isn’t. Now, if / 
could write, I would write a farce that'd 
knock their eyes out.” 

“What's it about?” 
shade uneasy. 

However, Andy didn’t tell it to her. In- 
stead he squeezed her arm in his and smiled 
down at her. 

“Some day I’m going to kiss you!” he 
said, again irrelevant. 

Ccrinna’s eyes and spirit seemed a-wing 
in the park. 

“Weill, lock out! — some day!” he warned. 

But he didn’t kiss her that day 


But her tone was a 





The Errors Made 
In Tooth Pastes 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





Why They Failed 


The evidence shows that the 
tooth brush needs aid. Tooth 
troubles have constantly in- 
creased. Mi£illions find that well- 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. 


Modern dentists know the rea- 
son. It lies in a film—a slimy 
film— which brushing does not 
end. Most tooth trouble finds its 
source in that film. 


That film is what discolors — 
not your teeth. It hardens into 
tartar. It gets into crevices and 
stays. It holds food which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


We Now 


That film is albuminous, so Pepso- 
dent is based on pepsin, the digestant 
of albumin. The object is to dissolve 
the film, then to constantly prevent 
its accumulation. 


Ordinary pepsin mixtures cannot serve 
this purpose. Pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid harmful to 
the teeth. 


But science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. Five governments 
have already granted patents. It is that 
method, used in Pepsodent, which makes 
it possible nowadays to keep teeth from 
film accumulation. 


Many clinical tests have proved the 
effects of Pepsodent. They are now 
beyond possible question. You can 
prove them yourself, if you will make 
the test. 


Send the coupon with 10 cents for a 
special tube. Use it like any tooth 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. So any brush- 
ing which omits that film does 
very little good. 


Tooth pastes have aimed to re- 
move food debris, or counteract 
acid, or combat germs. But the 
cause of tooth troubles lay imbed- 
ded in film, where the tooth brush 
failed to reach them. 


Science now has found a way 
to’combat that film. Able author- 
ities have proved it by clinical 
tests. It is now embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pepsodent, and 
we are asking all to prove it by 
simple test. 


Use Pepsin 


paste and watch results. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as the fixed film 
disappears. 


This test will give you a new conception 
of what teeth-cleaning means. And we 
do not believe you will ever return to 
old, inefficient methods. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


SPECIAL 10-CENT TUBE 


A Size not sold in Drug Stores 


THE PEPSODENT Co. | 
Dept. 264, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I} 
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decoration on me, and I was carrying with 


me His Maj sty s Royal License for this, 
signed by him, and also King George's Royal 
License with his sign manual, giving me per- 
mission to accept and wear the decoration 
Both of these together with 
others highly lued which I was also deter 


, 
documents, 


mined to save, were secured in water-tight 
cases, ready to be put in my poe kets at the 
last moment 

We. remained in the company of the Wolf for 
the next few da und at 7 P. M. on the 10th, 
the Wolf again came alonsside and coaled 
from us till 7 P.M. on the next day. Con- 
ditions slightly better than on the 
previous occasion, but more fenders were lost 
and the il was further damaged. On the 
Lith, we again saw and spoke to our Hitachi 
friends on the Wolf — the last opportunity 
we had f speaking to them On the next 
day we crossed the Equator and then for 
some d iys We saw the olf no more 


—> January 14th, I approached the Cap- 
tain and asked him whether we might 
send letters to the Wolf to be posted in Greer 


many in the event of our not arriving in Spain 
Most of us had to settle up our affairs in 
some Wavy in case we should be lost at sea, 
nd wished to write farewell letters to our 


home people We ourselves had to write a 
farewell letter to our daughter, born in Siam, 
from whom we had been separated, except 
for short periods of furlough spent in England, 


" 
lor twelve 
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Caught On a German Raider — continued fom page 27 








The next day we entered the Arctic circle. 
The cold was intense, the cabins. were icy, the 
temperature falling as low as 14° F. in some 
of them. There was no heating apparatus 
on the ship, with the exception of a couple 
of small heating pipes in the saloon. All the 
cabin roofs leaked and it was impossible to 
keep the floors and bedding dry. In our 
cabin, in addition, we had water constantly 
flowing and swishing backward and forward 
between the iron deck of the ship and the 
wooden floor of the cabin This oozed up 
through the floor and accumulated under the 
settee, and on many nights we emptied five 
w six bucketfuls of icy water from under the 
settee which had also to be used as a bed. 
At last I persuaded the Captain to allow 
one of the sailors to drill a hole in the side 
of the cabin so that the water could have 
an outlet onto the deck Since the great 
storm on the Kaiser's birthday our feet 
had never been dry or warm. The ports 
of the cabins had all long ago been painted 
black in order that no light might show 
through at night We had to sit in these 
cold and dark cabins during the day. The 
weather prevented us from being on deck, 
“ hich Was often CoV ered w“ ith frost pnd snow. 
The electric light was on for only a limited 
time eac h day, SO, as the ports could not be 
opened, it being far too cold, we obtained 
permission to scratch a little of the paint 
off the ports in our cabin. This made 
things a little more bearable, but it can easily 
he imagined how people who had been living 
in a tropical climate for many years fared 
under such conditions. It was nothing short 
of cruel to expose women and children to this. 

On the morning of February 7th, we for the 
first time floes, when at- 
tempting the passage between 


encountered ice 
Northern 


Wolf at a German port. The Germans 
seemed singularly little elated at the news, 
and hardly ever mentioned the subject again. 
This was so different to what we had ex- 
pected that most of the prisoners did not be- 
lieve the Wolf had got home. 

The Wolf had certainly made a wonderful 
cruise. They had successfully evaded the 
enemy for fifteen months, and had kept their 
ship in good repair, for they had first-class 
mechanics and engineers on board. But she 
must have been very weather-worn and 
partly crippled before she arrived at a home 
port. She had sunk seven steamers and 
seven sailing ships, and claimed many more 
ships sunk as a result of her mine-laying. 


HE Germans were now getting very 

anxious as they approached the blockade 
zone. They affected, however, to believe 
that there was no blockade. The Captain said 
that even if there were a blockade it would 
always be possible to get through it at the 
week-end, as the British blockading fleet re- 
turned to port for that time! The Wolf, he 
said, came out and got home through the 
blockade at the week-end. It was quite sim- 
ple — we were to do the same, and we should 
be escorted by submarines as the Wolf had 
been on both occasions. 

On the 20th, we were off Bergen and saw 
the coast in the distance and also a couple 
of suspicious-looking steam trawlers which 
gave the Germans a few anxious moments. 
On that night we encountered the greatest 
storm we experienced on the cruise. The 
wind was terrific, huge seas broke over the 
ship, and the water even invaded the saloon 
toa small extent. Many cabins were drenched 
and running with water. The ship, though 
steaming full speed made no progress that 
night, but went back, 
and in three days made 





boys come marching home 


what then? 


only 100 knots. After 
such stormy nights, 
and in such bitter cold 
weather, a breakfast 
of cold canned crab, 





The Captain said we might write these 
letters which would not be posted if the J got 
Vendi with us on board got back safely to 
Spain * But he added, “we have changed 
our plans, and me ntend that you should 
be landed in Norw: When we arrive in 
Norwegian waters, t 
(rerman prize ‘ y 
will be taken off the 
ship ‘ he olf , 

_ ig hose “ When the 
ship will be handed 
over to the Spamards 
and you will all be 
landed in Norway from where you can easil; 
make your way to England Here was 
quite a new plan how much truth there 
was in this declaration will be seen later on 
I rem this time nw ard cle hnite promise Ss 


began to be made to us concerning the end 


of our captivity In a month you will be 


free “The next full moon will be the last 
you will see at sea,” ete., et 

We were now, of course, proceeding north 
every day, keeping in mid-Atlantic, well off 
the trade routes. We met the Wolf again on 
the 23d, and we were told that in eighteen 
days we should be ashore We were then 
ibout 30° N. and we parte d from the Wolf the 


same afternoor It was always a great relief 


to us when we parted from her keeping our 
ship’s company of prisoners intact. For the 
men amongst us feared we might be put 
upon the Wolf to be taken to German; A leav- 
ing our wives on the gots Mend 

The Kaiser's birthday which fell on a 
Sunday, was marked by a most terrifi 
storm The wind was raging for hours at a 
hurricane force and it seemed impossible 
that the ship could live in such a sea 
From this day onward we lived in a con 
dition of great misery and death stared 
us in the face many times. It got colder and 


colder every day for a cc nsiderable time: the 


food got worse and worse and we were on 
short rations the hip became more and 
more dirty, smokes ran short, and condition 


generally were ost bevond endurance 
Mesto: Gil very cast 
very drear il | 


seemed to be the day 


and the long ! ights 


were miserable Sundays 


on which the worst 


storms occurred, though on very few of the 


days from this time on did we have anything 
but very dirtv weather On February 5th 
we again met the Wolf. With the Wolf's 
usual luck the weather moderated, and the 
ships ste pped 


Those who had written letters to be taken 
on the Wolf sent er on this day, and 
ifter the morning of February 6th, we never 

Ww the HW olf aga 

We heard from the Wolf that she was get 
shert of food, and that there was 
much sickness, including many cases of scurvy 
on board Some of the prisoners, we knew, 
had very little clothing, and positively noi 
for cold weather, and our hearts were sore at 
the thought of sc many of our fellow-country- 
men, being taken into captivity in Germany. 


them ov 


ting very 





Greenland and Iceland About 11 A. M. 
we stopped and hooted for the Wolf asa fog 
had come on. This was the first time we had 
heard a steamer’s siren since the day of our 
capture. We waited for some hours in the ice, 
but no answering signal came to us, so the 
Captain decided to turn back as he thought 
it impossible to force his way through the 
ice. We, therefore, went back again on our 
course, the Captain hoping that the wind 
After a day or two slow 
steaming on this resumed our 
attempt to go to the north of Iceland, evi- 
dently to escape the attention of the British 
ships which the Germans expected to en- 
counter between the south of Iceland and 
the Faroes. But before long it became evi- 
dent that ice was still about, and in the 
darkness of the early morning of February 
11th we bumped heavily against ice several 
times This time the Captain abandoned 
his attempt to go through the Northern pas- 
sage, and turned the ship round to try his 
luck in the passage in which he did not expect 
to be so free from British attentions 


would change 
course we 


‘7E thought perhaps that as we were on 
short rations and water was running 
short and the case of us all being really 
desperate, the Captain would land us and 
give up the ship at Reykjavik, Iceland, leav- 
ing us there to be rescued. 

To add to our miseries, the Captain told 
us on February 11th, for the first time, that 
it was, and always had been, the intention to 
tuke us on the Jgotz Mendi to Germany, there 
to be interned. He told us, too, that the 
women and those of the men over military 
age would be released at once, but we all 
declined to believe anything else our captors 
told us 

At daylight on the 11th, we saw in the dis- 
tance the coast of Iceland, the first land that 
Maldive Islands, a 
more than four 


we had seen since the 
week after our capture, i. ¢., 
months before. 

We now shaped a course for the coast of 
Ne rway, keeping to the north of the Faroes. 
The Captain and crew had by this time be- 
come very anxious as to the fate of the Wolf, 
as no news had been received concerning 
her 

On the evening of the 19th, the Captain 
informed us that he had received a wireless 
message announcing the safe arrival of the 


or dry bread with 
sugar, or rice and hot water plus a very little 
gravy, or bread and much watered condensed 
milk, was not very nourishing nor satisfying. 
This weather, of course, pleased the German 
Captain, who said that no enemy ship would 
or could board him under such conditions. In 
fact, he said no enemy vessel would be out of 
port in such weather! The weather alone 
was sufficiently terrifying to the landsmen 
amongst us; the prospect of having to take 
to the life-boats at any moment if the Ger- 
mans took it into their heads to sink the ship 
if she were sighted by an énemy ship, added 
to the fears of all of us. There had been no 
boat-drill, and the life-boat accommodation 
was hopelessly inadequate for the more than 
eighty people now on board. It is certain, 
with the mixed crew on board, that there 
would have been a savage fight for the boats. 
The prospect, looked at from any point of 
view, was alarming. 

On February 22d, we rounded The Naze. 
Here, we thought, we should certainly come 
across some British vessel. But that day and 
the next passed — it seemed as if we, too, 
were to get in during the week-end! Many 
messages had been dropped overboard in 
bottles and attached to spars, etc., during the 
voyage, but all, apparently, in vain. The 
bearing of the Germans toward us became 
markedly changed. We were almost in 
their clutches now, the arrival at Kiel and 
transference to Ruhleben were openly talked 
of, and our captors showed decided inclina- 
tion to jeer at us and our misfortunes. We 
were told that all diaries if we had kept them, 
must be destroyed, or we should be severely 
punished when we arrived in Germany. Ac- 
cordingly, those of us who had kept diaries 
made ready to destroy them, but fortunately 
did not do so. I had written mine in Siamese 
characters, so the Germans could not have 
gained much information from it. 

Sunday, February 24th, dawned, a cold, 
cheerless day. We were now in the com- 
paratively narrow waters of the Skager Rack, 
and we saw only one vessel here, a Dutch 
fishing boat. Our last chance had nearly 
gone. Most of us were now resigned to our 
fate. I had written in my diary the day be- 
fore: “There is no hope left, no boat of ours 
to save us."’ — But some said we still might 
see a British war vessel when we rounded the 
Skaw. At midday, the sailor on the lookout 
came into the saloon and reported to the Cap- 


es 
tain that a fog was coming on. “ Just the 
weather I want!” he exclaimed. “ With this 


lovely fog we shall round the Skaw and get 
into German waters unobserved.” 

But the fog that the Captain welcomed 
was just a little too much for him: jt Was to 
prove his undoing instead of his sal vation 
The good old German Gott about whom yy 
had heard so much was not going to see them 
through this time. For once, we were to by 
favored. The white fog thickened after the 
midday meal, and it was impossible to 
see far ahead. Soon after two we 
a floating mine, and we knew that before 
long we should be going through a mine 
field — not a very cheerful prospect in a fog 
But nothing could be much worse than im 
prisonment in Germany, and some of Us, 
gathered together in our cold and gloomy 
cabin, were discussing the prospects and con- 
ditions of this when, at 3:30 on that Sunday 
afternoon, we felt a slight bump. Then another 
bump, and then still one more! 
fast! Were we really to be saved at the 
very last minute? It began to look like it 
but it would not do to build too much on this 
slender foundation. The engines continued 
working, but no progress was made; they were 
reversed still no movement. The fog Was 
fairly thick but we could just make out 
through it the lines of the shore, and tie 
waves breaking on it some distance away 
Two sirens were going at full blast, one froma 
lightship and one from a lighthouse The 
German officers became agitated; with great 
difficulty a boat was put out, soundings 
made, and various means adopted to work 
the ship off, but all were of no avail. The 
Captain admitted that his charts of this par. 
ticular spot were not new and not good. It 
WAS impossible to tell the state of the tide at 
this moment; we all hoped it might be high 
tide, for then our rescue would be certain 
The engines were set to work from time to 
time, but no movement could be made 
Darkness fell, and found ‘us still stuck fast, 
Our spirits had. begun to rise, the prospect 
was distinctly brighter, and soon after six 
o'clock the Assistant Lieutenant went ashore 
in mufti to telephone to the nearest port 
for help. What reply he received we never 
heard, but we did hear that he reported he 
was on a German ship from Bergen to Kiel 
and wanted help. 


We wer 


BOUT eight o'clock we heard that the Cap- 
tain of a salvage tug was shortly coming 
aboard to inquire into matters. The ladies 
decided to stay in the saloon while the Cap- 
tain of the tug interviewed the German Cap- 
tain in the chart room above it. On the arn- 
val of the tug Captain on the bridge, the 
ladies in the saloon created a veritable pan- 
demonium, singing, and laughing at the 
tops of their voices. It sounded more like 
a Christmas party than one of desperate 
prisoners in distress. The Danish Captain 
leparted. What had been the result of his 
visit we did not know, but at any rate he 
knew there were women on board. — The 
German Captain came down into the saloon, 
asked pleasantly enough what all the noise 
was about, and said, “I have offered the sal- 
vage people £5,000,to tow the ship off. This 
will be done at four to-morrow morning, and 
we shall then proceed on our way to Kiel.” 

Some of us had talked over a plan sug- 
gested by the second mate of a captured ship, 
by which one of the neutrals among the crew 
should contrive to go ashore in one of the 
tug’s boats in the darkness, communicate 
with the nearest British Consul and inform 
him of the critical and desperate condition 
we were in. We promised him five hundred 
pounds to be raised among the “saloon pas- 
sengers,” if by so doing our rescue should be 
accomplished. 

We remained in the saloon talking over de- 
velopments when we heard that a Danish 
gunboat had come nearly alongside, and that 
her Commander was coming on board. He 
had presumably received a report from th 
Captain of the tug. We heard afterward that 
he had his suspicions about the ship and had 
brought with him on board one of his own 
men to make inquiries of the crew, among 
whom were Norwegians, Swedes, and Danes, 
while he kept the German Commander busy 
in the saloon. The Commander of the gut 
boat was to come into the saloon; so the 
ladies could not remain there and make theit 
presence known. But they contrived te 
leave some of their garments on the table 
and settee in the saloon — a. muff, hats, 
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Ever-Ready 


afety Razor *]% 


A VAST army of self-shavers use 

the ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor. The 
‘Ever-Ready’ joy shave is daily routine with 
several million men. 


The ‘Ever- Ready’ Safety Razor is perfectly 
simple and simply perfect. The most expen- 
sively made frame, and the most expensively 
made blades are keen to shave you. 


The dollar outfit is $5.00 quality by every 
standard of measurement, and $1.00 in price 
by virtue of the manufacturer’s plan of selling. 


The ‘Ever-Ready’ has always been 
America’s greatest popular priced 
razor. and the favorite the world over. 

You can travel anywhere in 


these broad United States 
and find‘Ever-Ready dealers. 


The ‘Ever- Ready’ Safety 
Razor will give you the best 
shave of your life, or you get 
your purchase price back 
without a quibble. 


K haki Outfits 
$1.00 to $10.00 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Also makers of the improved line of 
‘Ever- Ready’ shaving brushes. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Khaki Outfit, 
as pictured, $1.00 complete. 


She gave him that ‘Ever-Ready’ 
and he is thankful every day. 


‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blades—6 for 40c 


‘Ever - Ready’ Blades are the keenest, cleanest, finest blades made. The harder your 
beard and the more tender your skin, the more you appreciate the “Radio” blades that 
come in each ‘Ever-Ready’ set. 


Each ‘Ever-Ready’ Radio Blade is hair-tested and 
critically examined. Then it is separately sealed in a 
patented package which protects it from dulling, rust 
or exposure. Look for the Trade Mark face and 
guarantee on the carton on each blade. 


Sold everywhere (in packages like illustration) 6 for 40c 
AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CO., Inc. :: : BROOKLYN, N. Y 


MARK FACE 
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gloves, et These the Danish Commander 
must have not only that, but he saw 
some ladies who had stood in one door of the 
tloon before the were sent to their cabins. 
Ile also saw a passenger in khaki uniform, 
ind the Australian Major of the A. M. C. 

he had ente suspic rons as to 


ship, which the 


seen, 


tained an 


the correct character of the 


Germans were, of course, trying to conceal, 
they must .have been strongly confirmed by 
now It was now too late for us to be sent 
to our cabins, as a German sailor came and 


ordered We had achieved our object. 

It was a night of great unrest, but finally 
most of us lav down in our clothes For 
had been unable to rest 
violence of the weather, 
to leave the ship at 
and our general anxiety con- 


condition We had 


ery many nights we 
properly toth 
the possibility of having 


owing 


inv moment 


cerning our desperate 


not had our clothes off for many days. At 
t A.M. we heard the engines working, but 
still no movement could be heard Soon the 
engines ceased: it was evident then that the 


ittempt to get the ship off must for the pres- 
given up. ‘The wind was rising, and 

getting rougher, and at 6 A. M. a 
and knocked at the doors 
saying, “Get up, and pack 
ashore.” It was too 


ent be 
he sci 
German sailor cam 
of all the cabins, 
vour baggage and go 
good to be true: never was order more will 
ingly and gladly obeved! But first we had to 
see how the ship stood with regard to the 
went out on deck to look. There 
n shore less than half a 
ily solid earth we had 
left Colombo exactly 
With what a thrill of 
joy we saw the beach, and realized that we 
were saved at last! We had seen the sea 
inder nearly every aspect possible frem the 
Equator to the Arctic regions, and we had 
ippreciated more than ever before 
ness Not mai ‘ of us wish for sea travel 


shore; we 

is the blessed grev 
rile away, the first re: 
heen close to, since we 


five months befor 


its vast- 


ain 

When we were ready to go to the life-boat, 
we were told that we might take no baggage 
whatever, as the life-boat was from a shore 
station and could save lives only. 

The German Captain took his bad luck in 
good part, but he was, of course, as sick as 
we were rejoiced at the turn events had 
taken. He had known the night before he 
could get no help from the Danish Authori- 
ties, as they refused towing assistance until 
all the passengers had been taken off the 
ship But he had hoped to get off unaided 
at four in the morning. He professed great 
inger with the Danes, saying that if they had 
only helped as he requested, the ship could 
have been towed off in the night, and we 
with all our baggage could have been landed 
at a Danish port alongside a pier the next 
instead of having to leave all our 
baggage behind on the ship. I fancy not 
of us believed this; if the ship had 
got off we should have brought up at 
Kiel and not at any Danish port. And, as 
the tug Captain said afterward, if he had 
towed the ship off the Germans would have 
most likely cut the hawser directly after- 
ward, he would have received no pay for his 
work, and we certainly should not have 
landed in Denmark. 


A FINE life-boat manned by sturdy 
£% Danish sailors was alongside the ship; 
the sea was very rough, but our ship steady, 
firmly embedded in the sandy bottom. The 
nackages we had decided to save at any cost 
re put in our pockets, life-belts and life- 
ing Waistcoats once more put on, and 
or more we all climbed a ship's ladder. 
\s the life-boat was rising rib falling almost 
the height of the ship with the heavy seas, 

scent into it was not easy But nothing 
once over the side of the ship 
in German hands, and 
dashed over and 
in the life-boat; we 
all of us more or 
At last the life-boat crew 
the high seas swept over 
grounded on the beach, 
carried others 
and waded ashore. 


morning, 


many 
been 


mattered now: 
no longer 
were free! Th 
drenched us as we sat 


we were 
waves 


were sitting in icy water, 


less wet through 
pull d for the shore 
us all the way Wi 
the sturdy sailors 
umped into the water 
We were all on terra firma, free at last, after 
weary months of waiting and captivity. 
Groups of villagers were waiting on the 
heach to welcome us even at this early hour. 
They plied us with questions, and great was 
their wonder at what we had to tell. 

We had been saved at the eleventh hour, 
almost the fifty-ninth minute of it; we were 

the very gates of Germany, being due at 
Kiel the very next day! It was a miraculous 
escape if ever there was one, and came at a 
moment when all hope had gone. 

What emotions surged within us as we trod 
the free earth once more! What we had gone 


some, 
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through since we were last on shore! Then 
it was on British soil; now it was on the soil 
of a friendly neutral country. We had es- 
caped imprisonment with the enemy, escaped 
making acquaintance with the notorious 
Ruhleben of evil fame. The more we re- 
flected on it, and we did so every minute, the 
more wonderful did our escape appear. But 
our thoughts also turned to our friends on 
the Wolf who were doomed to meet the cruel 
fate from which we had so mercifully been 
delivered. 


NCE on dry land, and escorted by the vil- 

lagers, we walked over the sand-hills to 
the lighthouse about half a mile away. There 
we were received with open arms. The 
kindly Danes could not co enough for us. 
Dry garments were offered us, hot drinks 
and food supplied liberally, and we 
were gencrally made much of. We had 
come back to life and warmth once more. 
The lighthouse staff and villagers vied with 
each other in their efforts to make us feel at 
home and comfortable, and after interviews 
with seme Danish Government officials, we 
were taken to hotels in Skagen, the name of 
the nearest town, a small summer bathing 
resort, just to the south of the Skaw. After 
lunch, the first square meal we had had for 
months, we set off to telegraph to our rela- 
tives and friends to announce that we were 
still in the world. It was one of our greatest 
anxieties on board that we could not com- 
municate with our people, who we knew 
would be grieving over our disappearance. 

The same afternoon we walked back to the 
beach to see if we could go aboard the 
stranded ship to retrieve our luggage, but the 
sea was far too rough to allow of this, and 
the German and Spanish crew had not been 
taken off. While on the beach we saw two 
floating mines exploded by a Danish gun- 
boat. We had not only had a narrow escape 
from the Germans but also from the dangers 
of a mine-field. The next day was also too 
rough for us to go aboard; in fact it was so 
rough that the life-boat went out and took 
everybody off the ship, both Spanish and 
German. It was reported that a German 
submarine appeared to take off the German 
officers on this day, but as it was too rough to 
lower the boats this could not be contrived. 

The Igotz Mendi was now deserted, but as 
the Danish Authorities had adjudged her, 
twenty-four hours after her stranding, to be 
a Spanish ship, she had reverted to her orig- 
inal owners. Accordingly, before leaving 
her, the Spanish Captain had hoisted the 
Spanish flag at her stern. She was no longer 
a German prize. She would have been the 
only one the Wolf had secured to take home 

a neutral ship with only a few tons of coal 
on board, and a few married couples, and 
sick and elderly men as prisoners. Not much 
to show for a fifteen months’ cruise, but even 
that was denied the Germans, though the 
Wolf had certainly carried home a valuable 
cargo, and some hundreds of prisoners, be- 
sides doing considerable damage to the ship- 
ping of the Allies. 

The position of the stranded ship was a 
unique one. She was a neutral ship, a Ger- 
man prize, stranded in neutral waters, with a 
crew composed of Germans and neutral 
prisoners, and carrying passenger prisoners 
of many enemy nationalities — English, 
Australian, American, Japanese, Chinese 
and Indian. 

Never was there a more dramatic turning 
of the tables. The Germans were now in- 
terned, and we were free The German 
officers were sent off under guard to an inland 
town, and their sailors sent to a camp in an- 
other part of Denmark. ‘The sailors did 
not attempt to disguise their joy at the turn 
events had taken. On their return to Ger- 
many they would have had a few weeks’ 
leave, and then done duty in a submarine, 
or at the Front. Now, they were interned in 
a land where there was at least much more 
to eat than they could have hoped for in 
Germany, and their dangers were at an end 
till the War was over. They were marched 
under an armed guard of Danes, up and 
down the village street several times on one 
of these days; they were all smiles, singing 
as they marched along. 

The next day a hurpicane was still blowing, 
and going aboard was still out of the ques- 
tion. The ship was blown farther in shore 
and it began to look as if she would break up 
and we should see nothing of our personal be- 
longings. The day after, however, was 
beautifully fine, and we left Skagen Harbor 
in two motor barges and boarded the ship, 
which was in charge of the Danish Authori- 
ties. After some difficulty, for the ship was 
in a state of great chaos, we secured all our 
baggage, much to our relief, as up to that 


were 





time we had only the clothes we were Wear 
ing. We had set foot on the Igotz Mend; fos 
the last time. 

During the week we had to give ey iden 
to the Danish Authorities concerning 
capture and treatment on board. 
overwhelmed with kindm ‘s by the Dane 
who made no secret of their sy mpathies wit 
the Allies; invitations to dinners and parties 
flowed in, and we could not hav: 
them all if we had stayed as many 
we had days. 

On Friday, March Ist, most of us Jes 
Skagen. The whole village turned out ; 
give us a good send-off, and snapshots galop 
were taken — this indeed had been going 
ever since we landed. The ladies ; 
were presented with flowers and chocolates 
the men with smokes, and we left with th 
heartiest good wishes of our warm-he: “arte 
hosts. From Skagen our pass: yf home was 
arranged by the British Consular Authorities 
We stayed a few days in Copx en and 
then traveled through Sweden = Norwa 
leaving a port somewhere in tha 
in England; and so to Lop. 


CeCe pted 


Weeks as 


” 
hongst ys 


one somewhere 





don, where we arrived on the mor ing of 
March 10th, after incessant traveling by 
train and sea fora week. We had not pi. 
ished another sea voyage — and o actos 


the North Sea least of ail but there was 
no help for it. 

No comment need be made on the German 
procedure of dragging their prisoners mont 
after month over the oceans. Such a thine 
had never been done before The Ge rmans 
had had opportunities to release us, but had 
taken none to do so, as they had evident! 
determined not to allow any account of th 
Wolf's cruise to be made known The 
might have put the Hitachi prisoners on th 
Maldives and left them there to get ty 
Colombo as best they could, the 
taking the ship; they might have sent th 
prisoners on the Igotz Mendi to Col 
Java after they had taken what coal thy 
wanted. As the Spanish Captain said, th 
had a right to take his contraband, but not 
his ship. But a question of right did not 
bother the Germans. Whenever tl. 
asked why they did not release us when y 
thought it possible, they always «a 
“military reasons” as the excuse. 

It was hard enough on the men 
finitely worse for the women. — But they all 
kept cheerful throughout, even when it ap- 
peared they were certain to be taken wit 
their husbands inte Germany 


Cx rmans 


INDO or 


y wen 


nee 


Hut m- 


Every man is liable to think under sue 
condit cas -hat be is in a worse case than his 
fellow~<aptives, and there were certainl 


examp. f very hard luck amongst us. Th 
American Captain had abandoned his sea- 
calling for six years, and ce cided at his wife's 
request, to make one more trip and take her 
to see her relatives in Neweastle N.S. W 
They never got there, but had eight months 
captivity and landed in Denmark instead 
Many sailors had left the Atlantic trade 
after encounters with the U-beats in th 
ocean, only to be caught by the Wolf in th 
Pacific. One of the members of the 
crew had been a toreador, Dut his mother 
considered that calling too dangerous an 
recommended the Her son no 
thinks otherwise; perhaps she does, too 


Spanish 


scCu ads safer 


HE Captain of a small sailing ship fron 
Mauritius to West Australia, im ballast to 


load timber, saw the Wolf when a day off his 
destination. Not knowing her, he foolishly 
ran up the red ensign a red rag to a bull. 


indeed — and asked the Wolf to report him 
“all well” at the nex: port. The Wolf turned 
about and sank his lictle ship. 

I thought, until our timely rescue came, 
that our own case was a fairly hard one. | 
had retired after spending i 


twenty vears 0 
Government service in Siam, 


and we had de- 
cided to spend some months in South Afric 
before proceeding home. It seemed ham 
lines that after Lwenly vears in the Far Eas 
we were to come to Europe only to be im 
prisoned in Germany! We have escape 
that, but our plans have hopeless! 
astray, our health has not improved by th 
treatment on our !ong voyage, and althoud! 
we took six months to get from Siam to Ls 
don, the Germans succeeded in getting W& 
home earlier than we, or they, anticipated 
I was shipwrecked on my first voyage ott 
to Siam in 1897, and taken prisoner on 
last voyage home twenty years after 

Fortunately, one ust ually forgets the mise 
ies of sea travel soon after ene gets ashor 
But never, I think, will one of us ever forg" 
our long captivity at sea with our enemies 
or the canned crab, the bully beef, the beans, 
and the roll of the Igotz Mendi! 

| The end | 


gone 
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Big Business and the War— Continued from page 25 





———— 


ver there, chiefly for the American troops. 
u 7 2 . “ 
Some of the Italian and French soldiers use 


lard much as we use butter. Immense quan- 
tities of lard go to all the Allied countries. 


A favorite canned product with the English 
and Belgians is known as “rations,” compris- 
ing one-third beef and two-thirds vegetables. 
Perhans the biggest problem of the pack- 
ors is to get the products through to the At- 
lantic ports on time, and to see the frozen 
and cured meats loaded on the ships with- 
out delays and deterioration. The arrival 
of vessels is often unheralded in advance 
ng to the danger of sending Wireless mes- 
sages. Therefore, the instant a ship comes 
in, the machinery of the whole packing 
organization begins to move with extraor- 
dinary speed. To provide for such emer- 
gencies, immense supplies of meat and meat 
its are kept in reserve in the refrigera- 
or rooms. The supply of one of the big 
eoncerns averages 100,000,000 pounds of 
ts in its curing cellars in various stages 


owl 


prodt 


mea 
reparation. 

a here that the value of big and in- 
tensive organizations is in evidence. When 
one of these rush orders comes, hundreds of 
men are shifted from other departments 
and set to work handling and loading the 
products for the Allies. Orders go to the 
foremen of the curing and domestic depart- 
ments, for example, to assemble their men 
for this emergency work, and all the avail- 
able organization is concentrated on it. In 
addition, it is often necessary to recruit 
workers from outside. 

In filling one rush war order a@ Chicago 
packing company in a week shipped a thou- 
sand carloads, two-thirds for the warring 
countries, Comprising 32,000,000 pounds of 
meat products 

This company ships on the average from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 pounds a week. 

On one occasion, when it was necessary 
to use steamer space in a hurry, 24,000,000 
pounds of meats and fats were shipped from 
Chicago on three days’ notice. 

Not all of these enormous orders from the 
Allied buyers demand such terrific haste. A 
single war order, divided among all packers, 
specified 135,000,000 pounds of corned beef 
and 100,000,000 pounds of bacon. 

You may imagine that all this presents 





\ Jong, low greenish-yellow cloud rises 

above the German lines. The chlorine 
vapor finds a favoring wind and drifts across 
No Man's Land to the Allied troops. The 
sinister soul of the Hun is hidden in this 
mist —the fiendish spirit that hopes to 
blind, choke and suffocate its adversaries. 
The gases envelop outposts and trenches; 
they poison God's sweet air; they do their 
utmost to bring demoralization and death 
upon our troops. But they fail. No longer 
do men gasp and reel in the agony of their 
grip. No longer do troops run in gasping 
horror from this diaphanous death. 

Every Boche invention or project in this 
war— no matter how terrifying — has met 
its match in the resourcefulness of the Allies. 

In a Government plant near New York, 
which includes factories taken over from the 
Stewart Spedometer Company, the Ford 
Motor Car Company, the Goodyear Rubber 
Company, and the National Casket Company, 
battalions of girls and women toil earnestly, 
unflaggingly and successfully, that Pershing’s 
men may pass through these deadly gas 
douds, unweakened and unharmed. 

There is a big story in this plant that for 
good and sufficient reasons cannot be fully 
teld now. No romance of business is more 
absorbing than the way this group of big 
executives and inventors has come together 
out of their various callings to organize this 
branch of Uncle Sam’s Chemical Warfare 
Service. In less than a year, by typical Yan- 
kee methods of production and operation, 
they have produced a mask that marks a 
distinct advance in gas protection, and have 
attained a seale of production that enabled 
them to supply not only two masks to each 
American soldier, but also to supply some 
to the Allied regiments. 


[ is early evening along the battle-front. 


extraordinary difficulties and labor for the 
transportation department of every big plant. 

Take refrigerator cars, for example, in the 
handling of which you find a complex organ- 
ization devoting its skill and energies to get- 
ting the cars to the coast and back again as 
they are needed and getting the utmost effi- 
ciency -out of the equipment. A separate 
card record is kept for each car, and as the 
trains pass the various icing-stations reports 
are made to headquarters by postal or wire. 
From these reports daily records are main- 
taiaed of the whereabouts of each car. It 
frequently happens that for some reason 
the railroads set out empty cars on a side- 
track, and the fact is immediately made ap- 
parent to the transportation department by 
the lack of reports. If a car is not heard 
from within a few days tracers are sent out 
and the car put back into circulation. 

This information is also invaluable when 
it becomes necessary to divert empty cars 
in transit to points where they are most 
needed. In addition, when possible, reserve 
cars are kept at various points, ready to be 
rushed to Chicago or packing plants farther 
west, as emergency calls come in. 

Other anomalous office problems, too, have 
been brought on by the War and the pace 
it necessitates. Before any foreign shipment 
can be made, a long list of documents must 
be executed, including invoices, certificates 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, weight 
slips, bills of lading, consular invoices and 
the O. K.’s of inspectors of various countries. 
When the large orders are rushed through 
so fast to meet the sailing schedules it is 
necessary to have just as much speed in the 
office. The old methods were found hope- 
less, so schools for training office people were 
established and the offices specially equipped 
with every kind of labor-saving machinery, 
such as calculating, duplicating and book- 
keeping machines. 

Seven thousand telegrams a day, or more 
than ten every second during office hours, 
are received and sent by one of the Chicago 
companies, and the ordinary telegraph ser- 
vice is far too slow to handle this war food 
business. Private wires are operated by the 
packers between New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
MYiwaukee, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas City, 


—Girls and Gas Masks 


by Daniel Henderson 


The story, however, of the faithful women 
workers who have made these things possible 
should be told now. It should be spread 
broadcast to challenge and encourage men 
and women workers throughout the nation. 

The writer chanced to be one of those 
drafted by the Plant’s management to con- 
tribute an infinitesimal bit to the job of keep- 
ing these workers inspired. 

As we watched these girls fashion the gro- 
tesque hoods which, for all their frightful 
appearance, held each the power to save an 
American soldier’s life, it seemed that no 
incentive was needed to keep them busy. 
Theiy serious faces and flying fingers showed 
that there was patriotic purpose behind their 
work, 

When this was remarked to our guides, 
they readily agreed that there was an inher- 
ent quality of patriotism in the toilers that 
would have kept them at their tasks without 
the circulation of their clever, inspirational 
workers’ magazine, “The Gas’ Defender”; 
without the recreational activities conducted 
by the women’s welfare manager, or without 
the “movies” and talks with which the em- 
ployees are instructed and entertained. 

“And yet,” the manager remarked, “you 
know that a regiment, no matter how fine 
its morale, steps livelier to band music. 
Heartening posters, poems, “movies” and 
such things play the parts of fife and drum 
for our workers, and the final result is — 
more masks — perfect masks — for our boys 
“Over There.” 

One of the discoveries we made as we 
went through the plant was that we were in 
the place from which the cry, “Save the 
Peach Pits!” rang across the country. 

These girls, realizing more than any one 
else the great need of peach pits and nut- 
shells for conversion into charcoal to neu- 


St. Paul and other points. When a large rush 
order comes along it is distributed rapidly to 
the branch plants. Within thirty-six minutes 
after a certain big order for army meat was re- 
ceived, it had been divided among the various 
branches and instructions flashed to each. 

Likewise, the can, box and bag-making 
departments eliminate delays that would 
hold up shipments. Sixty million feet of 
lumber a year are used in a single Stock 
Yards box-making plant, or enough to make 
a ribbon of wood, a foot wide, nearly four 
times across the United States. This lumber 
comes from points as far away as Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Louisiana. One cooper shop 
makes a thousand barrels a day. 

The bag-making department, which pre- 
pares the double sacks for each quarter of 
beef for the armies in France, represents a 
huge industry by itself. It turns out millions 
of these bags a year, each of which has to 
be cut and sewed. The cost is about $3.50 
for every carcass. 

All these activities must synchronize, 
which means the last word in organization. 
The departure of the refrigerator cars from 
the shipping platforms is on a schedule 
arranged in advance, and all the products 
must be assembled, labeled, inspected, 
checked and loaded, when the whistle of the 
locomotive blows. The trains leave the 
Yards in sections of twenty to forty cars, and 
consolidate afterward into 75- or 100-car 
trains, having the right of way. 

In spite of the slaughtering on such a 
scale there still remained on the farms last 
January 66,800,000 cattle. This was the 
largest number since the War began in 1914. 

For this, the influence of the Department 
of Agriculture has been largely responsible. 
Moreover, the work of the Department has 
resulted in a heavy decrease in disease among 
live stock. Hog cholera, which had cost the 
country six or seven million hogs a year, has 
been well eliminated through the use of 
serums. Corn-growing contests in the west 
have helped the demand for increased pro- 
duction of meat. 

All this gives us a sense of our own irre- 
sistible power to win. All the winning-the- 
War is not concentrated on the battlefield. 
“Big Business,” too, is in arms for Uncle 
Sam and Liberty. 





italize the poison gases, have been the first 
to practise the slogan: 


Eat a peach and save the pit. 
That’s one way to do your bit!” 


There are hundreds of women in the plant 
who have sons, brothers and lovers at the 
Front. Inquiry has revealed that on an 
average every woman employed has two rela- 
tives or friends with our fighting forces. 

Pondering these facts, our thoughts went 
back to the time of the first gas attack, when 
the Huns, notwithstanding that the use of 
poison gases was specifically forbidden by 
The Hague Convention, launched their fiend- 
ish assault against the Turcos and Canadians 
on the Ypres salient. We recalled how the 
women of England and France toiled des- 
perately to send to the battle-front the sim- 
ple cloth hoods that were hastily devised as 
a protection against those deadly clouds by 
which the Germans hoped to slay our armies, 
or to ruin their morale; we thought of how 
those women in a single week made two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand masks and saved 
the cause of freedom! It thrilled us to think 
that the women we were watching were part 
of that same true breed; that these, too, 
were devoting their all to save our men from 
guses so abhorrent and poisonous that they 
seem to issue from the very gates of hell. 

And should the question ever again be 
asked if the women of the country have their 
hearts and souls in the War, let the answer be: 

“Yes! It is the women of America who 
have enabled our soldiers to take Cantigny, 
Belleau Wood, Chateau-Thierry and St. 
Mihiel! It is the women of America who 
are making the ‘helmets of salvation,’ in 
which our boys are cleaving a path through 
the torturing, strangling fumes that over- 
hang the road to Berlin and Victory!” 
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| Your, Beauty, 


Have a youthful appearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows and lashes, grace- ‘* 
ful neck and chin, luxuriant hair, attractive hands 
comfortable feet. / 
ples, blackheads, strengthen sagging facia! - a 
cles——all through following our cape directions. Thou 

sands have done so. No drugs, no big expense and quick 

— Send for latest catalog and many Beauty Hint = 
1 


free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept 8, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chi linet 


Cultivate: 









Remove wrinkles. lines, ¢ 


jeago, Illinois 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocroft's Work) 









Postpa’ 

Mailed in plain Coth binding —320 pages——many ilestrations 
wrapper of eontenta, & commendations, on reyucst. 

AMERICAN PUB. CO., 1205 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 


gH music co 
538 South rborn Street, Suite 266 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M_D., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 

Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 

Every young wife should know 
i What every parent should know 






$1. 











WRITE THE \VOROS FOR A SONG 


We write music and guarantee publisher’s accept- 
ance. Subinit poems on war, love or any subject. 


ESTER MPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists ; Soap 3, Ointment % 4, Taleum & 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston." 
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More 


professions, which mean so 


government subsid men of military 


age in the useless 
much to the joy ind beauty of life, to « mploy. 


If our league succeeds is it must, 
Herr Direktor 


which your worthy people now suffer will be 


many of the burdens from 


rolled away 
Most 


the neutrals of my 


unprejuticed and far-seeing among 
Captain 


acquaintance, 


Otto von Standhoff, ninth assistant secretary 
the Bulgarian Legation, Washington, 
D. ¢ iowdoubtedly is. He to me recently 
hi unbiased interview gave on North 
Amertka’s double-header foolishness 
Well Known it is said he, “that war 


by North 


purpose of profiteeri 


Amerika declared for the 

i monev-cluteh 
tiphon Holy 
ill the 


mig just as af Was CGrermany 


forced by those who wo evilization 


dlestined - all - outsick barbarians - to- teach 
wreck So ably this is proofed by the Ship 
Corporation so rapidly swelling! And im 


of a German Propagandist — cominued from page 25 


prejuticed thinkers thus speak what argu 
ment except silence can you give? 

Nothing 
Profiteer 


can be more measly than a 
As a child, even before military 
orders | taught, 1 instructed in 
profiteer-hating And to lower- 
than-worms-loathing for this vampire breed 
I will the following anecdote cite: 

\ few months before my re moval to this 
temporary residence where I live, I 
riding on the elevated railroad reading the 
Zeitung’s intellectual news concerning 
German war-klaims, when a Teutonic-appear 
ng ventleman I heard thus toa friend speak : 


Wis was 


show my 


Wits 


Staal 


“Henry.” said he, “that this will be a 
long war sincerely [ hope If three years 
more it should last, thirty million dollars I 


will be worth! 
No sooner these words were spoken than a 
hysterikal lady of the North 
Amerikan type uprose, a large umbrella in 
her trembling wielding As I with 
our High and Perfect Emperor quite agree 
] 


neurotic 


hands 








could accomplish the small lady had the 


capitalist with her umbrella repreatedly 
smitten, shouting: 
“Take that and that and that for my 


three sons now in France!’ 

Other neurotic Amerikan ladies now 
joining the battle, the offender hip and tooth 
ge-striking with umbrellas, etc., they’ raised 
the ery, “Take that for my husband in 
the Marines!” or “Take that for my brother 
in the Rainbow Division!” 

While this rough scene I sat witnessing, 
it suddenly to me occurred This Man is 
a Profiteer! Being myself an Amerikan 
citizen in-a-subtle-sense-of-speaking, deep 
loathing for the vampire I began to feel. 


So uplifting the motto “Gott mit Uns!” I 
in the assault) joined, suitable-expression- 


of-kontempt shouting, as my cane upon his 
entirely-without-hair head I struck. 

“Take those, sir,” | upspoke, “for the 
Kaiser and his six sons now on the battle- 
field!” 

And how, Herr Direktor, was my assist- 





as thank me for my righteous blows? 
in a land where women supposecly-hums 
are considered can be expected ? No SOOne? 
had my cane so gallantly on that wick 
profiteer landed than an aged lady, who had 
been striking the capitalist in the name y 
her grandson in the navy, turned upon - 
and bruised me eleven times with her paras) 
Therefore, I acted as any Coolein-the-bpyi 
Prussian officer would do. With one skilfy 
stroke down I knocked her and escaped befop 
more from superior. 
numbers-of-others should ensue 

This, Herr Direktor, in 


What 


serious consequences 


order the one 


side-only-thinking minds of Amerika 4, 
show I contribute. ‘That their own sop. 


should suffer by war made indign 
them; that the Holy Kaiser's ent 
family should do likewise in th 
direction they great-cause-for-re j« 
to think it! Often quite hopeless a 
you are; and yet vou could be iny 


tlion fo 
* Xaltey 
OPposity 
cing SOOT 

at natio 
roved b 
management 


Peace by 


a new 


Yours for 


Christmas 








order the poor workingman further to dazzle hat peace breaking always somebody else's 
wages are doubled! fault is, I was for the stout gentleman's ance received? Did those peevishly bred- Max von Hleiicotanp 
When smooth-thinking, off-stanaing, un defense preparing; but before T anything to-talk-with-the-nose Yankee women so much (Enemy Alien Internment Camp 72-18 
Getti Us O 
> ~ Toy ' , " 
y€ tting = VeEP — Continued from page 16 

most a gulf, and you simply cannot get the below, for which they must have been se But I told him of great men who had been I think, did we forget the trag in th 
feeling of the Athantic. For, happily, we strike cretly glad, and they rattled off snatches of less than he at his age, and perhaps not world, and the possibility of direct traged 
no storms. Instead. above us, drifts another Over There,” “Keep the Home Fires nearly half so brave; one chopped timber, for us. Yet laughter was our sword. Wha 
float of cloud-boat a Vast argos of silver Burning, ‘There's a Long, Long Trail and read good books on his way out to do it. was to bé, was to be. But it didn’t happen 
and gold seems to be convoving us, too, and \-Winding,” the “Intermezzo” from Caval “Tf you'll lay the emphasis on ‘first-class’ and the morning came when nine little de 
the sunsets come with bewildering flame, with leria, and —of course “The Rosary and soft-pedal the ‘private,’ I bet you'll stroyers, bright, sturdy greyhounds of the seg 


treaks of magenta 
pink Phe west is ba 


d purple and sapphire 


iked with crimson sails 


nd that great galleon of the sky bids us good 

night us at clips down the herizon line The 
flags of heaven wave to us, celestml banners 
send out their signals, and seem to whisper 
that all is well Yet underneath us who 
knows what peril may be waiting? We are 
safe to-day lo morrow 1 


I remember two soldiers who helped to 
make our vovage a delight Cine played the 


One of them sang: and while we ate our meals 
his plaintive little untrained voice told us of 
“The Sunshine of Her Smile He, too, had 
found a means of expression — he who, dur- 
ing all his twenty summers, had probably 
never dared to sing away from home 

And T remember Frank I on the lower 
deck, a lad from somewhere near Buffalo, silent 
when he found that 
He had wanted 


was drafted, 


at first, but soon volubl 
I really liked his honest face 


to marry, a few days before he 


come back a major, Frank.” His blue eyes 
danced. “Do you really think so?” 

Well, here's to Major I ! 

The day comes when we are told to put 
our life-preservers on again, and boat-drills 
begin in earnest. We are lined up every 
afternoon at four sharp, the roll is called, 
and it isn’t well to fail to answer to your name. 
You learn the very seat in the boat where 
vou will sit in case we are torpedoed, and 
some wag remarks that if the Boches were 


leaped out of the mist to meet us. And T'y 
never been happier to see any human being 
They trotted along beside our hulking ship lik 
panting dogs, and they seemed to say, “Wei 


like to see anybody try to touch our master! 

Oh, we felt safe with them! And then th 
big dirigibles came out, too, and we wer 
doubly The 
Irish coast loomed out of the gray sea: an 
Scotland hailed us, and the Isle of Man 
where there are a host of German prisoners 


protected stern, beautifu 











piano, the other the violin. They had never ‘the sweetest little girl in the world’ and decent which they are not they'd hit winked at us; and soon the busy Liverpoo 
been out of some little New Jersey village; she was, for I saw a snapshot of her which he us while we are at drill: it would be so very quays welcomed us in most friendly fashior 
but now, with heads shaven in a most pulled from next his heart But he didn't convenient for us. We were safe at last. The bands on al 
unmusicianlike way, until they looked like think it would be fair to her, and he was There is laughter even in the danger zone: the ships in the Mersey started playing, an 
plush buttons, they found themselves on the hurried off to a southern camp. He had two and it is that spirit of comedy in the face of American flags greeted us on all sides. Ow 
high seas, in the first-class passengers’ lounge, regrets: that he was still single, and that he peril that will make us the victors in the War. boys cheered and sang. The journey was 
playing for us every evening. Their real gift had so little education. “Tm a first-class Grim, set jaws I saw none. We were all ended. The Great Adventure had begun 
ot them out of the crowded quarters private that’s as far as T can go, T guess as happy as children; but never for an instant, Yes, indeed, they are getting us over! 
. 
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of the Alps. It L curious scene to com Her eves shone like winter stars after a swift ion, one, moreover, Who had been ill and came to an old-fashioned house whose ground 


upon so clase to New York 

Broderick and Delia leaned over the para 
pet of the borieclye Ile had left her alone on 
the boat, on the deserted deck, wrapped mn 
his motor letter On the 
told that he 


Mn 


read her 
crowded hal 
vould unfold his plan as 


cout, to 
train le her 
as they wer 
rlone 

Delia felt littl irtosity “he 
Warren Bruce's letter, and the 
or nothing to her 
future until it merged into 
the perfect present All bitterness, despair, 
fear, had gone out of het shi 
1M rhaps, than she would ever be 

‘Don't 
going? 


all you 


hac read 
present th 
She 


interval, meant littl 


would live in the 
was happier 
“uyain 
you want to know where you are 
asked Broderick teasingly “For 
know I may be the abducting vil 
lain 
She with so much of her former 


Broderick whistled 


smiled 


rachianes that almost 


wind had blown away a heavy curtain of 
rain “T told Bruce youd bn prettier than 
ever, and you're making quick time. But 


why don't vou ask where we are going? 


Delia's eves swept the beautiful — silent 
landscape. “It is here, that is enough. Be- 
sides——" she blushed but added in a matter- 
of-fact tone, “he told me to do everything 


ou said. 

“Good little girl Model wife for Bruce 
He'll be more high-handed than ever when he 
has led his men over the top a few times.” 
Phen as her face blanched, he added hastily 
* Forget it \ play wright knows how a play 
should turn out, and this play is going to end 
Now, please come down lo earth, 
and register We are on the way to 
my ¢childhood’s home My family 
consists of my aunt, a delightful person, who 
nearly wept over the telephone when I told 


my Was 
, 
listen 


present 


her that IT was going to bring her a compan- 


would want a lot of fussing over. She had a 
girl and lost her— use your imagination. 
Besides, she has been nearly driven mad on 
the servant question, and perhaps, when you 
are a bit stronger you will help her — I hope 
you won't mind that. There really isn’t 
much to do, except when I am there,— I do 
make an awful lot of trouble. But it’s good 
training Ye 

“Mind! It’s like 
And I'm a good cook.” 

“Fine. She's been eating her midday 
meal at the hotel. Now listen to her name. 
People are sometimes touchy if you forget 
their names, and especially if you are about 
to become a member of the family.” 

“IT have What is 
name?” 

“Mrs. Crosby. To me, and to you before 
long, Pl bet, Aunt Polly. Come along.” 

They walked for a quarter of a mile and 


manna from heaven. 


a good memory! her 


behind sloped to the shore of the ever-turning 
river. In another moment Delia was being 
greeted with a formal yet warm courtesy by: 
dignified woman with white hair and a sweet 


worried face. “* You are very kind to come t 
this quiet town and pay me a visit,” she sai 
as she poured out the tea before the fire. “I! 
you will help me a little about the house tt 
will leave me that much more time for m 
Red Cross work. They sniff at you so wher 
you come late or miss a morning. Jimm) 
don't spill ashes on the carpet 1 detest 
sweeping and [ shall not permit Miss Rams- 
ing to sweep for at least a month.” 

She and Broderick sparred 
Delia had finished her tea, then being a very 
woman, took her guest up to 4 
bright little bedroom overlooking the rivet 
and told her to lie down for two hours 

But Delia was alone with her letter and 
there was no sleep in her 


gaily unt! 


Wise she 
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COMING IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 


N° end of good things will be found in the first number of MeClure’s for the new year: A heart-stirring and patriotic 
} 


article by Anna Steese Richardson, who went to France for McClure’s a few months ago. Mildred Cram, who translated 
the unusual Submarine stories, entitled “ Out of the Depths,” which appear in this number, will add to our war fiction a beautiful 


story of Italy 























: y —a story told with rare restraint and delicacy. 
War was the attitude of many Americans toward Great Britain. 
admirably in an article by H. C. Witwer, entitled “I Used To Be Anti-British.” 
Creek.” by James B. Hendryx, will be one of the best stories that we have published for many months. 


One of the most distressing things in the Great 


How erroneous that attitude was is shown 
ee rgy al 
The Man From Up the 
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More Shells—Fewer Casualties 





Contributed through Division of Advertising 


ACK of every war activity lies— 
B coal. Ships, shells, guns, trans- 
portation. For all ‘these we must 
have—coal. 

The more coal, the more shells 
with which to destroy the machine- 
gun nests of our enemies—and there- 
by save the lives of our own boys. 
the 


shorter the war and fewer casualties. 





The larger the supply of coal 


Our annual output of coal has in- 
creased a hundred million tons since we 
went into the war, while no other nation 
has even been able to maintain its out- 
put during the war. 

Another fifty million badly needed 
tons can be saved—to help shorten 
the war. 

Save coal. 

Close up the unused rooms and 
turn offthe heat. Put on storm doors 
and windows—put them on early. 


See to it that the weather strips fit. 


Don’t heat your home above 68”. 
A higher temperature is unhealthy, 
anyway. 

Burn wood where you can. 

Keep an eye on the furnace— 
don’t Jeave it all to “the man.” 

If you feel that one shovelful of 
coal won’t make any difference— 
think of it as a shell for the boys 
over there. 

If you find yourself burning two 
lights when one will do—turn one 
out. 

You, who have bought bonds and 
thrift stamps, you who have given 
of your money for war charities, 
given until you have felt the pinch, 
you whose sons and neighbors’ sons 
are over there, will you not give up, 
too, just a bit of lazy, enervating 
comfort to help hurry along the job 
those brave boys have tackled? 


Save light and heat, save coal. 


To learn co operate your furnace efficiently, get from your local 
fuel administrator a leaflet entitld “Save Coal in the Home.” 
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This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
A. S. HINDS 
THE HINDS CREAM TOILET SPECIALTIES 
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Be suspicious of tender 
gums 
3 





first stage of Pyorrhea 


an imsid 
gums that 


bodily health 


come spongy 
then shrink, 


1, . 
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of decay ny 
gateways 
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or bleeding 
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observer is) impossible, all) communication 
by means of writ- 
taps 


ete.) agreed upon between them, 


between them taking place 
ton messages or by some code of signals 
on the body, 
or by speaking tubes. 

One a lecture 

r officer who was sent over 
ment, 
from airplanes; loo motion pictures of cele- 
brated French and American flyers 

I shall not soon forget that gathering of 
soldier photographers. How their eyes shone 
iis the \ studied the sc flying heroes! So care- 
and debonair! Rather frail and narrow- 
chested! Watch this one just alighting! His 
breast is covered with medals. He puffs at 


Who is he? 


has pro- 


from a French 
by his Govern- 


day we had 


and who showed motion pictures taken 


less 


and waves his hand. 
that 
Was a consumptive, a 


his cigarette 
Phe greatest France 
duced; 
daredevil person, most decidedly rollicking in 
private life. His name? There it is flashed 
on the “Georges Gu Died 
Seplember 17, 1917. 


airman 
vet they say he 


scTOeen: ynecmer, 


Tus brings us to the perplexing fact that 
some of the greatest flying achievements of 
the War must be credited to men like Guyne- 
mer, who could not pass the phy sical tests for 
Not being able to enter any 
young fellows somehow 
sneaked into the , their motto being: 
“We have littl a few 
live, so we'll just cut loose and raise h 

Heroes of the air! 

In spite of whic hh T may remark here that 
more and 
selection of mili- 


military service 


other branch, these 
air ser ice 
only 


to lose, vears to 


physical fitness is being more 
carefully 
tary aviators, 

And a famous trainer of athletes who is 
devoting much time to physical-culture work 
among our aviators Was instrumental in get- 
ting the Government to station flight sur- 


in every aviation 


considered in the 


cons and expert trainers 


comp to wateh over the flying men, just as 


yperl cou hes watch over a boat crew or a 


foothall « leven 
Phe very fact that cur aviators are brave 
ane full of nerve increases their danger,” he 


will not admit a tem- 
porar They are proud, 
high-strung young fellows, like quarter-backs 
on football teams, and when they are called 
upon to go up, they go up if it kills them. 
‘The other day. at one of our 
flving fields, we happened to spot a case 
where an aviator would certainly have lost 
control of his machine if he had been allowed 
inted to. We proved this 
chamber. It 
stomach upset and 


said to me, “since the 5 


physical disability. 


f nT example, 


to go up as he vy 
sts in the air 
diet, 


weak Hess 


by ground te was 


a case of wrong 
temporary heart 

A constant daager faced by 
anti-aircraft known 
“Archie,” and the air photographer is in 
especial peril here, while he is engaged 
in map-making work, he must fly straight 
ahead at the level, avoiding up and 
down deviations. This is necessary in order 


all flyers is from 
guns, collectively as 
since 


Sure 


that dozens of small pictures taken of a given 
area may be scale; that is, 
large piece d lowe ther phot graphic 
nap without anv waste of valuable 
taken at too low a level or 
taken at too high a level. 
photographic map-maker 
must sweep evenly area he is taking, 
being careful to miss no portion of it and to 
preserve the conditions of slant 
far as possible, so that the map may 


in the same may 
hit into on 
time in 
reducing picture 
or larging preture 
Furthermore, the 
over the 
sittin and 
hieht. as 
present a uniform 

Phe consequence is that anti-aircraft guns 
have a attacking him, 


appearance 


advantage in 


reat 
pyres 


mee they have got his altitude, since he can 
erve only to the right or left, not up or 
chow! 
Relic ne ou feel pretty miserable 
oti confessed an aerial photographe r 
tom ‘as you work away at your old camera 
and « t minute or two see twin flashes 
from Archie way down there, which means 


shells coming 
Is if there 


ourself in such 


upral you 

ou can do to defend 
a situation?” T asked 
Archie gets very bad 
we swoop down and attack him with bombs 
Phat may put 


anything 


“a srrpe tine when 


him entirely out of busine ss, 


or it may force the anti-aireraft: gunners to 
ek shelter in their dug-outs at least tem- 

poraril But, of course, this manoeuver is 

uneertam, for it « Xposes * the airplane to 
reat risks at lower bombing levels.” 


So great is the nervous strain upon those 
wed in this map-making job, with shells 


bursting all around them, that even the best 






and 
has seen air 


men are often stunned, as in shell shock, 
my informant tells me that he 


photographers in France stagger out of their 
unable 


machines, dull-eyed, white-lipped, 
to speak except for incoherent mutterings. 

“Archie! Archie!” they gasped. 

The extraordinary precision that has been 
attained by flying photographers, not only 
in taking battlefield pictures under trying 
conditions, but in dropping bombs upon the 
enemy, is shown in two airplane photographs 
made by British experts in the Mesopotamia 
campaign. One of these, taken at a height of 
a mile or more, shows a falling bomb snapped 
at the very moment when it is bursting on an 
enemy Water tank. 

How these young fellows are in 
telling about their exploits in the sky ! 

Yes, | was nearly down once in a 
photographic airplane,” saidgan English cap- 
tain in the Royal Air Force to me. “IT was 
pumping away at the pictures, emptying m) 
magazine of plates — there are cighteen of 
them in a bunch when, z¢p! a Heinie had 
got under our tail and a buliet came singing 
through the petrol tank. I had to stick my 
thumb in the hole to keep the gasoline from 
Then bullet 


another cut through my leather 


modest 


shot 


pouring out. another smashed 


my camera; 


jacket and the leak got worse. We were in 
danger of a spark from the engine. It isn’t al 
all amusing to have your bus get on fire two 


miles up in the air, so we shut the engine off 
with the 


and planed down. We got away 
plates that is the great thing.” 

“Tow do vou hold a camera in taking air 
pictures?” TL asked. 


“Sometimes over the side, 
camera is fixed in the fuselage, pointed 
straight down at the earth. To take a picture 
all you have to do is to study your map which 
is marked off into small squares, sight care- 
fully and pull the shutter string, then work 
the loading handle for another exposure.” 

“T suppose vou fellows have to fight in the 
air as well as take photographs?” I remarked. 

“Certainly. We have to defend ourselves. 
All air observers are taught to use 
guns; but our main job is to snap pictures. 
Most of the fighting is done by fast: pursuit 
planes.” 

“As a guard?” 

“Yes, two pursuit planes for every observa- 
tion plane. Of course, if we get separated 
from our convoys in a fight, we do the 
we can it’s a good deal up to the pilot.” 

“You mean the pilot of the photographic 


but usually the 


machine 


best 


airplane?’ 

“Yes. He's got to be a good man who can 
think quickly.” 

“How often do the air photogri 
up?” 

“Every day when the weather permits, and 
often they stay up many hours at a time.” 

To grect the dawn in the air this is one 
Sunrise from an 


phers go 


: ' 
sensations! 


of the supreme 
airplane! 
But when the heavens are gray and the 


clouds settle low it is impossible for an airman 
to fly, as he ground nor 
determine his whereabouts. 

Or it happens that a flying photographer, 
sailing along in full sunshine at a two-mile 
level, suddenly finds himself above a violent 
rainstorm, accompanied, possibly, by thun- 
der and lightning! 

Then the landing in a storm! Having no 
sight of the ground, the pilot does not know 
at what height he is, and must take his 
chances in “counter chasing”; that is, flying 
lower and lower, in the hope of glimpsing some 
familiar object that will give him his bear- 


can neither see the 


ings. This is a very risky manoeuver, for in 
the event of engine trouble or im loss of con- 
trol the pilot could scarcely save himsclf be- 
fore smashing down to the ground 


ASKED another air officer about taking 
night pictures from airplanes. 

‘That is a possibility that has already 
been taken care of,” he replied. “Tt is merely 
a matter of supplying airplanes with night 
flares. The also done this. 
The German burn for five 


Germans have 
night flares will 
minutes.” 

‘They burn on the ground?” 

“Exactly. They are lighted and dropped 
from an airplane just as bombs are dropped, 
flares merely burn with a brilliant 
illumination that dispels the darkness and 
allows a photographic plate to make its 
record. It is evident that night photography 
will be of immense importance to the intelli- 
gence departisents of armies.” 


only these 


an 

Speaking of night planes brings to mip 
the hint of a new aan exciting service thy 
flying photographers may be called upon, 
render. And here again the Allies wil] }, 
following a German lead, for it appears thy 
the spy airplane is a crafty conception of th 
Teutonic mind. 

The spy airplane! 

There are battlefield rumors of Siniste 
night-flyers. French airplanes that are yy 
French, English airplanes that are py 
English, Italian airplanes that are yy 
Italian, arriving boldly at this or that gp 
drome of the Allies for a replenishment y 
supplies and then departing. These 
chines, German-owned, have the semblay 
and insignia of Allied airplanes, they a 
manned by aviators in French, English » 
Italian uniforms who speak these laiguag 
perfectly, but who are nevertheless ene 
spies. The business of these spy airp! es, 
appears, is lo land a ck verly disguis “f th . 
or pair of officers in some carefully photo 
graphed field or forest within the enemy, 
lines, then, a few nights later, after the q 
sired spy work in this region has been aceon 
plished, to pick them up again. 


\ OsT 
+ an expert as to the par 


given me by 

played by flying photographers in  locs! 
and destroying the 
that 
distance of 75 miles. 

“For 
Where these extraordinary guns were 
*Thes 
culations based on the 
the long-distance 
microphone 
graphs. 

“You understand that different guns giy 
forth different sounds of explosion, accordirg 
to their kind and caliber, and these charact: 
istic sounds are recognizable at a distan: 

“Tlow far away from the long-distan 
guns were these microphone listeners? 





interesting was the informati 


famous long-range Ger 
man cannon bombarded Paris from 
was doubt as t 
iniclden 
finally located by ca 
moments of arrival ; 
shells in’ Paris; 
and airplane 


many days there 


he said. were 
also 0) 


photo 


recore Is 


“Perhaps not over twenty -five miles awa 
they were at 
of points, scattered along the spokes of a 
imaginary wheel that centered where th 
long-distance cannon were. Then, by noting 
and comparing the exact second or fractions 


various distances, at dozens 


seconds when these big-gun explosions cam 
and knowing long it 
travel a certain distance, the microphone lis 
teners were able to calculate, by 
simple triangulation, that the big guns mus 
be near a certain spot in the St. 
forest. Whereupon, photographic airplanes 
were sent out to watch that spot and _ snay 


how takes sound 
methods of 


Gobait 


what they saw. 

“And very soon flying photographers 
the Allies, cruising a mile or two over this 
forest, saw suspicious smoke-puffs coming at 


regular intervals and proceeded to phote 
graph them. In order to avoid any mistake 
in identification the airplane observers, a 
cach explosion, communicated by wireless 
with the ricrophone listeners and it was 
found that the two records invariably corve- 
sponded, making allowance for the transmis- 


sion of sound.” 
“And so the 

located?” 
“Ves. 


long-distance guns wer 
Then the airplane observers swep! 
down nearer and until they 
actually see the barrels of these long-rang 
cannon and photograph them.” 
‘And then these cannon were 
business?” 
“Two of them 


nearer could 


put out of 


partly by bombs 
dropped airplanes, partly by Allied 
artillery under airplane direction 

“Tow are these directions given?” 

“By wireless signals.” 

“Can a pilot work the radio apparatus and 
steer the machine at the same time? 

“Yes. Steering an airplane is very eas} 
in straight flying — like 

“Can an airplane receive radio signals from 
the c ag 

The noise of the engine makes tha! 

Bi? Airmen can send only by radio 
they receive signals from the earth by reacling 
strips of white cloth spread 
on the ground in crosses and patterns ace ord 
ing toacode, Sometimes airmen receive mes 
sages heliographed to them by wounded 
soldiers back of the German lines who are abl 
to catch their attention by Morse codes 
flashed from a polished helmet or from a bil 
of looking-glass. Men have been rescued that 
way. Oh, it’s a great life — while it lasts! 


were 
from 
working 


steering a bicy cle 
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at Verdun, which was questioned by nobody in 
Germany — but decidedly by the French. It 
would logically be followed by all of us stand- 
ing around like a herd of cows and waiting 
for grandpa’s eldest son to come around in 
his new uniform and order some of us to take 
a basket and climb down and try to find 
enough of grandpa’s August remains to hold 
a September funeral over. : 

“But it should not be Doemocracy’s way. 
Democracy should lay a tender and restrain- 
ing hand on the dear old — sleeve, 

and say, ‘Grandpa, we love you to death, and 

we admire you beyond words, but there lies 
in front of you a large and exceedingly high 
diff, with rocks at the bottom, and unless 

you have concealed about your person a 

parachute, OF something, we should strongly 

advise you against doing a Steve Brodie, or 

a Dip of Death, at your age.’ At Which 

Grandpa, being a democratic old republican, 

ora republican old democrat, would stop and 

squint a bit and then say, ‘Why, bless my 
soul! There ts a precipice there, isn’t there? 

Funny I didn’t see it. You must get mother 
and the boys and we'll all go ‘round another 

wav.’ 

“And vou would; and everybody would be 
happy, and you would have developed your 

initiative and your individualism, and grand- 
pa would have saved his life, and all would be 
well. 

“Yes, sir, helpful criticism is the developer 
of everybody and the strength of the mul- 
titude. If you've got to think out ways to 
do things, it not only develops your own 
brain but some of the things vou think out 
may be good enough for other people to use. 
Which helps them. And vice versa. 

“While unwillingness to criticize 
merely thet you're too stupid, too lazy or 
too selfish to think up anything good in the 
first place 

“Willingness to accept criticism shows an 
open nature anxious to do the best it can for 
everybody by every means, no matter whence 
they come. For there is nothing easier than 
to ignore poor or unwise counsel, 

“Unwillingness to accept criticism shows 
vanity, obstinacy and shortsightedness. No 
one man can know everything. Life isn’t long 
enough. Wisdom lies in a multiplicity of 
wise counselors. 

“Whereby wise criticism, wisely followed, 
hecomes at once the salvation of the indi- 
vidual, in that it encourages him to think. 
It is also the salvation of the nation, in that it 
utilizes all the brains of all the people for the 
common welfare of them all. 

“All this does not mean that disloyal and 
malicious criticism should not be discouraged 
and suppressed. It should. For, as loyal 
criticism tends to help, so does disloyal criti- 
cism tend to hinder and to harm. But it is 
not hard to distinguish between loyal and dis- 
loyal criticism. The one advocates courses 
to be pursued toward the winning of the War. 
The other seeks to confuse those courses. 

“To criticize for inaction, incompetence 
and delay, at the same time showing how 
action, competence and speed can be accom- 
plished, is not alone loyal, it is each man’s 
duty. For as long as we are all partners in 
this enterprise that we call the United States, 
it obviously becomes the duty of each partner 
to work as hard as he can for the benefit of 
the business. 

“But to criticize the United States for 
standing for its rights; or for trying to win 
the War; or for sending troops to France; or 
for trying to help Russia; or for endeavoring 
to suppress the 1. W. W. and similar disloyal 
organizations; to try, by criticism, to incite 
class war; to disrupt and confuse our own 
country for the benefit of the enemy; to in- 
cite a Bolsheviki: to disc redit good men and 
encredit bad; all these things are distinctly 
disloval and show that those who do them 
are not partners in our business, but enemies 
within our gates. 

“We have one object in view. It is to win 
the War, with as little loss of blood and life as 


. 


TCU Ts 


is absolutely necessary. Anything that 
tends to clarify and expedite that course de- 
mands the loyal advocacy of all loyal citizens. 
Anything that fails to clarify and expedite 
that course demands the loyal criticism of 
all loyal citigens. But that criticism should 
be loyal criticism. Criticism that aims to 
confuse and delay is disloyal and should be 
treated as such. 

“No earnest man, anxious to win the War, 
should consider honest criticism an affront 
He should consider it an aid and avail him- 
self of it wherever possible. We all want to 
do everything we can in every way we can to 
help win the War. Some can help by carry- 
ing a gun; some by carrying a hod. Some can 
help in the army and the navy, and some in 
the factory and some in the field. Some can 
help only by giving of the counsel that they 
feel in their souls to be wise and sound. If 
this counsel, founded upon experience and 
proven by past performances in kind, be 
advanced, it should be taken in the helpful 
spirit in which it is given, and not be met 
with impatient scolding merely because it 
happens to run counter to opinions fixed and 
preconceived. Honorable men of world out- 
look are too few that we can afford to treat 
them like querulous children. 

“We must remember, too, that after all, 
honest criticism denotes honest interest. 
Honest interest develops honest characters. 





Honest characters make honest men and 
honest women. People who do not criticiz: 
others, cannot learn to criticize themselves 
Peaple who do not criticize themselves, do 
not build their own characters, And people 
who do not build up their own characters, 
slovenly of thought and lax of pur- 
pose. Hence it is criticism that makes a race, 
end the lack of criticism that breaks it. 

a would) maintain our American | 
Democracy of which we are so proud, each of 
us must give to it all that is best of him, in 
help, in effort and in advice. And if to help, | 
to effect and to advise, we must criticize, then 
criticize we must, not alone for the welfare of 
the country but as well for the welfare of each 
and every individual that the country is 
composed of. We are not considering alone 
the safety of the hundred million; we consider 
as well the growth of each individual hundred 
millionth. For criticism makes citizens; as 
the lack of criticism makes only serfs. 

“We must help by criticism the well- 
meaning inefficient, as we must suppress by 
criticism the ill-meaning efficient. We must 
criticize those who try to do too much, as we 
must criticize those who try to do too little, 
and those who do nothing at all. By criticism 
we must awaken those among us who still 
sleep — the parasite woman and the mean- 
ingless man. By criticism we must bring to | 
shame and to justice the profiteer, both of | 
capital and of labor. By criticism we must | 
expose the traitor, the disloyalist and those 
who would try, through intellectual per- 
version, to raise the cunning cub of Bolshev- 
ism with which they love to play, into another 
such blood-hungry monster as that which 
now tears and torments the prostrate carcass 
of Russia. ‘ 

“For, after all, it is criticism — honest 
criticism — that is Democracy’s only weapon 
against the forces that beset it from without 
and from within. For, without criticism, 
Democracy becomes Autocracy. By for- 
bidding a man to criticize, you discourage 
him from thinking. Discouraged from think- 
ing, he soon becomes a dumb and driven 
thing, without voice, opinion or character of 
his own, to be roused only as animals are 
roused, by hunger or abuse. 

“And you, who went to war for the ideals 
of Democracy, will awake some day to find 
that, by ruling that honest men may not 
voice their honest thoughts or say their 
honest opinions, you have ranged yourself 
upon the side of your own enemies. 

“Had you thought of that?” my 
asked. 


I shook my head. 
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For I had not | 
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ou’ll never need to ask ‘‘ What is the price?’’ when the shoe sales- 


man is showing you W. 


L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 


determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 


name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 


The stamped 


price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes are always 


worth the price paid for them. 


Stamping the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection — high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty-six 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


T* quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The 
smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made ina 
well-equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakere, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name and the 
retail price is stamped on the bottom and the inside top facing. 


If the stamped price has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


For sale by 105 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W.L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
W. L. Douglas by mail. Send for booklet telling 
how to order shoes through the mail, postage free. 





Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios of the 
country await men and women who prepare 
themselves now For 24 years we have success- 
fully taught 
thotography, Photo-Engraving and 
Three-Color Work 
Our graduates earn $25 to $75 a week. We assist 
them to secure these positions. Now is the time 
to fit yourself for an advanced position at better 
yay. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and 
est school of its kind. Write for catalog today. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE of PHOTOGRAPH Y 
Rox M. 945 Wabash Ave.. Effingham. Ml. 














President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY. 
150 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS. 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Fo .nded in 1SS4 
FRANKLIN II. SARGENT, 
P; 
The leading institution Dramatic and 
Expressional Training in America. C 
nected Charl Fr an’s Empii 
Theatre and Compa For information 


THE SECRETARY 
146 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 

















INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


CADET BAND 
Special Rates to Good Musicians 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINCS 


For catalogue write to the Assistant Commandant 


The Largest Military Preparatory School in the East 











GeorGia, Gainesville, Box S. 


Brenau College Conservatory 


Summer Session begins June 28th 
ing particularly to students talented in music, oratory, 


Fall Session 
Sept 17th 


painting, which may be pursued as specials or part of Department 
Artistic and social environment. | 


standard A.B. course. 
Advantages explained in beautiful illustrated catalog. 


An Institution appeal- | 


The Right School 


Phere is a school vy ur larly fitted to dev 
the best in your son or daught nd the School Ser 
4 MecClure’s Magazine un help you tind 


that school 
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are we going to make 
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wenn 


Whatever your question; — be it the pronunciation 
of Cantonment; the spelling of a puzzling word 
the loc ahon of Zeebrugge. the mearing 


fy contains an accurate, fin 


G.&C.MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. **** uno, coy-rare® 
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answer 
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{ a 15 Vol Encyclopedia & 
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How to turn 
$1,000 into 
$1,600 


N investment of $1,000 

in a ten-year first mort- 
gage 6% bond, safeguarded 
under the Straus Plan, 
yield a total return of $1,600 
in principal and interest. 


will 


If you want a security ma- 
turing more promptly, you 
have a choice from ten down 
as the bonds 


mature serially. 


War- Tested Safety 


These secured bonds 
have proven their safety and 
Stability in value 


to two years 


well 


through 
four years of wartime condi- 
tions. As they are issued in 
denominations of $190, $500 
and $1,000, they are suitable 
of any 


for investments 


amount. 


We 
list of 
have 


well diversified 


bonds 


offer a 
which 
the 
Capital Issues Committee as 
incompatible with the 
Write to- 
day for our booklet, “Safety 
& 6%,,” and for 


Circular No, L-804. 


! 
S.W.STRAUS & Co. 
Founded 1882 Incorporated 1905 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
D t 1 1. . I neise PI 


sound 


been passed by 
not 
national interests. 


ladelphia 


36 year t tl to any investor 











Safety—Profit— 


Convenience 
Obtainable by Forman Methods 


Dur > otf our career, 
of w over 
ho« ! ve 

Liway | ( 
le ‘ I 
} ) hav carne re 
) ( | Inv i t 
(“Ho 
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GEORGE M. FoRMAN & Co. 


BANKERS 
Chicago 


FARM MORTGAGE 
11 South La Salle Street, 


do 
























































Are you 


“watching your step” before investing ? 


Safety First in the 


HEN you have 
W money to invest, 
how do you procet a 
with your selection of an in- 


\fter you have 
made your investment, what 


estment? 


sort ol 


Dusiness of nvesting money 


i watch do you keep overt it? 
con bn 


Money Market 


divided we have the n 


by Paul Tomlinson 


What is the company’s credit? 


would have to be paid be 
fore vours, in case th prop- 
Whaat 1s the 
security behind yout bond 
is it sufficient 
amount of the bor 
Her 


ost important element of all, If 


erty were sold 


lo cover the 
1 Issiie’ 


verhaps 


s credit is good it follows 


to two operations; first, making sure that the company tlmost 

wr selection is sound, and second, watching security In all probability his judgment: is as a matter of course, that the business is pros 
to see that it stays that way. good, and you are justified in accepting perou , and if the business is prosperous th 

In discussing the first operation it is his recommendation as sufficient, but it may chances are that there will be no difficulty in 
taken for gt inted ‘that the investment you be well to vo still further Does he know meeting interest requirements, an L re nding 
desire to make is in no way speculative about the men who are in charge of the the principal, when due. Thus it may be that 
It has often been stated in this department — affairs of the company whose securities he — a debenture bond of a company with credit 
that only those who can afford to lose mone: advises purchasing’ Are they honest and may be safer than a first mortgage bond of 
can afford to speculate and there are few efficient? What las been the record of the one without credit Liberty Bonds are 
people in this class. It is understood, company for the preceding five years? Is only debentures — promises to pa ind 
therefore, that the term “investment” as — their product in demand, and will it be in’ vet our Government's credit is so high that 


used here implies safety of principal and an 


demand five vears hence? Has the company these bonds v 


: , 
Vhich have no tangible securit 


issured income There are. other points to any surplus’ How much are they earning behind them are considered the safest invest 
consider, but these two are essential per share on their preferred and common — ments in the world to-day 

\ friend may give you a “tip” which on stock? What would the stock be worth if The conclusion is, therefore, that every 
the face of it sounds most attractive, but it) the company’s affairs were wound up? — investment must be examined on its own 
will pay you to investigate. When you are How much stock is authorized and how merits. in other words, “preferred, firs 
tempted to follow advice of this kind, stop much issued? If you are buying the stock, mortgage,” “first lien,” and other high 
for a moment and think how hard you find out the extent of the bonded indebt- sounding titles may mean much or the 


vorked to earn your money 


Ask yourself edness, for interest must be paid on the mean 


may 


nothing at all. Investigat 


if you can afford to part with it, after all it bonds before any dividends are available consult your banker, and use your common 
cost vou to save it Perhaps you ll think sense. And do these things before ou buy 
twice, and if you do, you'll act slowly T is to be supposed that your banker has — Afterward it may be too lat 

Patience is oftentimes one Of the elements of satisfactory information on all of these It may sound as if it were a life work to 
success in investing, just as it is in every points, or he would not have made the — judge of a sound security, and it is — almost 
other business, and it is well to remember recommendation to you. But it does no As a matter of fact. no banker pretends to 
that all the good investments are not going harm to find out for yourself. Is there a be infallible, and there are specialists in 
to be snapped up to-day, nor to-morrow market for your security; that is, is it in the investment field just as there are in the 
either. Salesmen offering questionable se- such demand by investors that it can be — field of medicine. So it is that one concern 
curities always urge haste; because they sold at any time?’ This is a most important deals only in railroad securities, another in 


know if vou think it over, their chance is 


point, one that experienced investors insist industrials, © 


yom upon What, they ask, is the good of gages. If ye 

Nor is it wise to rel upon hearsay owning a security vou cannot sell? You kind of secur 
Hearsay evidence is not accepted in a court never know when you may need cash, and which special 
of law. and should have no value in in- need it badly Moreover, you will have you get ts sat 


selection of a 
banker for 


fluencing the i 


(0 to your 


Tell him how much money you have avail- 


circumstances and prospects 


factors to be considered very 


choosing vour investment He 
will hear vour story and recom 


rol the pure hase of a certain 





The MeClure Financial 
Booklet 


inancial Booklet is in 

MeC lure 
general information 
financial, insurance and 
subjects Mans 
readers have written that it ts 
invaluable to them 
for this booklet during the 


rhis l 
tended for 


\“ ish 


readers 
who 
ibout 


. ' nt 
mive mien 


R 

requests 
past 
assumed such pro- 


that the 
Ly partment is obliged to charge 


year have 


portions Financial 
t nominal sum of ten cents a 
copy to partially cover the cost 
of printing and mailing \ 
very attractive library edition 
hound in leather mit be had at 
i dollar per copy 





mvestment 
expert 


ble: inform him concerning your financial 


But making s 
work. All tl 


possession Vo 


considerable difficulty in borrowing money 


advice on a security which does not possess a ready 


market 





Financial Booklet 


Fighth Edition 


McClure’s 


Partial List of Contents 

Investments Convertible 
into Cash 

How Big 
Funds 

How to Analyze a Bond 

How to Care for and 
Prevent Their Loss and Destrue- 
tion 

How to Figure the Real Return on 
Your Money 

First Principles of Life Insurance 

Investment Opportunities of the 


War. 


Ilow the Financial Swindler Works 

Hlow to Avoid Worthless Stocks 

Safe Investments for Little Sums 

Safe Investments for Larger Sums 

How to Choose a Broker 

llow to Send Mone v to a Broker 

List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

\ Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 
Margin 

The Partial Payment Plan 


Readily 


Investors Place Their 


Securities 


‘Booklet will be sent for ten cents in stamps. See announcement above 
Address all communications to MeClure Financial and Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W. 44th St., New York. 


ra third solely in farm 1 


' ‘ 
ut are attracted to a cert 

ity, therefore, go to the hous 
izes im tt li the informatio 
isfact« ‘y make vour pure hase 


our purchase does not end veour 
1¢ time the security is in you 
touch \ nit 


1 should keep in 


If you are buying a bond find out its Follow the market quotations, and if th 

for these are rank. That is, is it the company’s first — price appreciates substantially it is a reasen 
carefully in obligation, or are there other issues which ably safe rule to say “sell.” On the other 
hand, under certain conditions 

it may be wise to sell, and take 

loss if the price should go 





Special Service of Inquiry 


Department 


The Financial and | 

Department is prepared to give 
general advice on the subject if 
investments and insurance, also 


information on standard i 
securities \ nominal 
of two doll rs peru 

is made for this special service 
The Financial and I; SUPPeeee 
Department cannot undertak 


ment 
charge 


to give any stoe k market prop 
ees nor to suggest sp. culative 
opportunities. Address all let- 
ters and orders for booklet to 
MeClure lusur- 
ance Department, tHth 
St., New York 


™“ ~ 4 ’ 
I Hane ane 


25 W 
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ER — McCLURE’S 








INVESTMENTS 
that fit you 





A diffieult problem 
with the average 
investor is to determine 
just the kind of security 
that meets his particular 
To help 


solve this problem, we 


requirements, 


give, if desired, thorough 


study to the needs of 
Op each client. 

th — 

‘dl Our current offerings 


i 
the 


of bonds and short term 
notes include issues suit- 
able all 
~ investors, and we shall 
glad 
at upon request, 
r these are best adapted 


ips 


for classes of 





be to advise you, 


which of 
to your needs. 


Ask for 
a Circular MC-94 


The National 
City Company 
National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 
“ FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
514 Fifth Ave., cor. 43rd St. 


Correspondent Offices in 31 Cities 





Bonds Short Term Notes Acceptances 
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“Passed by the Capital Issues Committee 
as nol incompatible with the National 
Interest, but without approval of legality, 
validity, or security—Opinion No. A-641}.' 


CARBO-HYDROGEN COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 

7) CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

Preferred as to assets and dividends 

Par Value $5.00 No Bonded Indebtedness 


{ 97) & Accrued Dividend 
PRICE | Bonus 25°, Common Stock. 
PLANTS —Bayonne, N ; Coraopolis, 


Pa Chicago, ILL; 
Columbus. Ohio. 
PRODUCT —Carbo-Hydrogen—standard 
gas on the market for cutting iron and 
steel, and for welding purposes. 


Cle a aF, Ohio, and 


USERS—Most of the principal iron, 
steel and = shipbuilding corporations 
throughout the country. 


EARNINGS 
tent 
pany 


double 


Desc 


Show steady and consis- 
increase since organization of com- 
snd are now at rate of more than 
preferred dividend requirements. 
riplive circular M.C. on request. 


Farson, Son &Co. 


Members New York Stock Exc hange 


115 Broadway, New York City 
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down. Sometime it may be advisable to 
sell, and buy something else with your 
money. Frequently you can benefit yourself 
materially in this way. For instance, your 
company may have passed the height of its 
success, while another may be on the up- 
grade. Their securities may be selling at 
approximately the same price, and yet few 
people would deny that a future is worth 
more than a past. Opportunities for profit- 
able exchanges frequently present them- 
selves. Get yourself in the habit of reading 
the financial news, not only in the news- 
papers, but in some of the good financial 
magazines, of which there are several. 

Above all, read the financial statements 
and reports of the company in which you 
have a bond or stock interest. Keep yourself 
thoroughly posted on all developments 
which might affect your investment. Your 
banker has the means of keeping you in 
touch with latest conditions, and it is wise 
to avail yourself of his facilities. 
touch. Conditions are always changing, 
particularly in these times, when few people 
have the temerity to prophesy what the 
future has in store. If you are keenly alive 
to changing conditions they need not worry 
you; in fact, they may furnish opportunities 
for advantage. But if you buy a stock or 
bond, and then “put it away and forget it,” 
you may suddenly discover some day that 
there is hardly more than a memory left. 
Don't blame the banker who sold you the 
vurity. It may have been perfectly good 
at the time of purchase, but conditions have 
changed. As a result you may be poorer, 
though undoubtedly wiser. 

But it is not necessary to learn alk these 
things by bitter experience. Any man’s 
judgment may be faulty, but if reasonable 
care is used, you can at least lessen the 
chances of financial misfortunes. Go slowly, 
trust the advice only of those qualified to 
give it, and use your common sense. For 
instance, letters often come into this depart- 
ment from people who say they bought 


sec 





Never lose | 


some stock in an oil well, or a gold mine, | 


stock which the salesman “knew” was going 
to be advanced in price “next week”; and 
unless the offer were taken advantage of at 
once the chance would disappear. 
sale was made. 
months, as no big dividends, nor any divi- 
dends, were forthcoming and letters to the 
company were ignored, an appeal is made to 
the Financial and Insurance Department. 
But it is almost invariably too late. Suppose 


our advice to go slowly and investigate had | 


been followed: a consultation with a banker 
would have been held, and the-chances are 
the investment would never have been made. 
The salesman’s promise that: the price was 
to be advanced “next week” could safely 
have been ignored, for by the employment of 
common sense it could easily be figured out 
that if the price were to be doubled in a few 
days the salesmen would be an imbecile to 
let some one else get the benefit of the 
advance. Doesn’t it sound reasonable that 
he would have held it just a little longer, and 
reaped the benefit himself? There are few 
people in the world so charitably minded 
as to give away money to strangers. 

Buy something you are sure of, no matter 
what the return. It is better to get two per 
cent. on an investment than to lose your 
principal in an effort to get twenty. There 
are plenty of good investments. Don’t con- 
sider any other kind, and don’t forget that 
the character of any security may change. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of success in 
the selection of investments, and in the care 
of them as well. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Insurance and Banking by Mail 


S. W. Straus & Co., 150 Broadway, N. Y., 
& Straus Bldg., Chicago, have issued a 
booklet entitled “Safety and 6%,” and 
a circular describing the new Hotels Statler 
Co. First Mortgage Bonds. 

Geo. M. Forman & Co., 11 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago, will send upon request a new 
list of investments. Send for booklet 
entitled “Attractive Investments.” 

The National City Co., of N. Y., issues a 
booklet on financing of the wars of 1812 — 
1864 — 1898 and 1917. Write for it. 

“A Nation at War — Its Financial Needs” 
and “Bonds as Safe as Our Cities” are the 
titles of two intensely interesting booklets 
published to emphasize to investors how 
exceptionally attractive Government and 
Municipal Bonds are at the present time. 
Write William R. Compton Co., 408 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and 14 Wall Street, 
New York, for free copies of these booklets. 


So the | 
After the lapse of a few | 











Issued in payment for municipal im- 
provements. Supported by the value of 
the improvements, plus the ¢axing power 
of the municipalities issuing them. 
These municipal bonds pay from 4%% 
to 6%; issued in denominations of $100, 
$500, and $1,000. 
Exempt from Federal Income Tax. Readily 
marketable, Sought by savings banks, 
insurance companies and other inves- 
tors in very safe securities. 

We also specialize in all issues of 

Government Bonds 


Send for booklets “Bonds as Safe as our 
cities”, and* “A Nation at War —Its Finan- 
cial Needs”. Address Dept. C—12 


lliam mpton (0. 


GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 
“Over a Quarter Century in this Business”’ 


NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
14 Wall Street 408 Olive Street 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
105 So. LaSalle St. 305 Union Trust Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH JACKSON, MISS. 
F.urmers Bank Bldg. _ Millsaps Bidg. 








Timely News on The 
Leading Stocks 
will guide you in choosing the issucs 
which offer the best opportunities for 
profitable investment now. In this 
respect 
Our Weekly Market Review is 
Well Worth Reading 


It analyzes the various elements that have 
caused and may cause further fluctuation 
of prices and gives a table of dividends. 
yields, and a comparison of current prices 
with those of 1916 and 1917. 

Let us send you a sample copy, also “‘ The 
Ten Payment Plan ” booklet, showing how 
to purchase sound securities with small 
monthly savings. 


Write for letter and booklet M-12 


E. M. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


| 5O Broad Street New York 











Safequarded 


Investment 
Investment in good 69%; First 
Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds 
safeguards both your principal 
and your income. T he issues we 
recommend are sound and stable 
and are based upon new, in- 

come-producing property. 
Write for booklet, “A Buyer’s 
Guide to Good Investments.” 


Federal 


Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Harry W. Ford, Pres 
99C Griswold St. 


O/o 


FIRST 
BONDS 














goportunity to serve your country 
—1 for Pamphlet * and curreut offer- 
Amounts to ‘oult. 
m¥ J. Lander&Co. porpndForts.. D. 
Capital and Surplus $500. 








hg a 
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“SENSIBLE INVESTING | 
simpuiries SAVING 


Those who are distinctly successful in 
saving never allow their dollars to re- 
main idle. They follow a well-defined 
method of putting funds to work 
some seasoned stock or bond. 
| 
| 


in 


Every dollar invested in securities on 


he CJwenty Payment Plan 


is a step toward the accumulation of 

valuable income-producing property. 
Descriptive booklet 

nightly publication, 

“Investment Opportunities"’ 

will explain how simple it is to save, and 

how sensible investments can be made. 

Write for Booklets 80-A 


LATT TTERYQG 


Savestensnt Securities * 
40 Exchange Place, New York : | 


and our fort- 











_ LARGE PROFITS 


Of Many Leading 


COPPER, OIL, STEEL, 
MOTOR AND RAILROAD 


Companies may be shared by the luvestor 
purchasing their stocks in lots of 


1 Share and Upward 


for cash, partial payments or reasonable 


margin. 
Dividends are very liberal and provide | 

yleldsof 7% to 12°), or more, 
affording a ve .. sound basis for investme nt 
and trading opportunities. 


= ND roe NE A ahaee 
7 KELLY 


1” TH CK w 
WARKE TREVIEW ‘ON RrQuEest | 


_ LR.JATROBE & Co. 


H Ea@ablished 1908 
| 111 Broadway 


New York 








Bonds are 


FTARC 


5 On .™mMpro. 


with 
Bonds mature 
can b ve had i i 
$500.00 anc i $1, 000.00 
semi-annual 


AURELIUS. SWANSON CO., Inc. 


Assets over $400,000.00 
41 State National Bank Bidg., Ohahoma City, Oklahoma 














6% First Farm Mortgages 6% 





The farmer is @ very Important factor In national defense 
boys must have f and the farmer must be » plies with 
money to produce the greatest returns f oll and Livestock. O 
first farm mortgaces cover the fertile fields of the southwest 
They are just as safe as Government bx y 


33 years continucus experience. Writ 
References furnished 


The F. B. os Investment Company, Incorporated 
Oklahoma Cit: Oklahoma. 


I NCOMDS' 




















This is the name of a littk 

which we will send to you ith 
unbiased —the m rst cone pock 
financial news tha S pu red. It 
serve. Ask for it 


BREED, ELLIOTT & HARRISON 
|_ 207 South LaSalle St. Chicago 















+ 36 yess we have been paying our customere 
highest returns consistent wi 
Seas First mortgage loans of $20 and up 
te) which we can recommend after the most thorough 
reonal investigation. Please ask for Lean List Do. TI8 
Ce of Dep 











PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kar 


HIS large, old-established bank which is a member of the 
Federal Reserve System invites deposits by mail from all 


parts of the country and abroad. Banking by Mail is safe, pri- 
vate and convenient. Send today for free copy of — a. Nd 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TR 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ASSETS 


OoveER 


CAPITAL + $8, st 900.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 





couservalive 


osit also for saving investors, 




































































































Give McCLURE’S 


for Christmas 


— and help America 


sé IVE useful gifts for Christmas!’ the War 
JF Industries Board advocates. Give pres- 


ents that will save 


labor, money, mate- 


rials, delivery, etc. Thus you help to relieve 


our over-strained industries of a huge burden. 

There is a gift that is as acceptable and use- 
ful as any you can think of, and that makes no 
drain on the country’s labor or other resources. 
That gift is:—McClure’s Magazine. 
publishing goes 


Magazine 


on regardless of Christmas. 
Our paper allotment has already been provided. 
Holiday subscriptions can be filled with a min- 
imum of effort and material. 

By giving McClure’s you please your friends, 
you help the nation’s cause, and you save money 


that can be turned into war savings. 


OUR “SAVE $1’’ OFFER 


McClure’s now sells for $2.00 a year, but as 
a ges holiday bargain, closing December 31st, 
: offer you two one-year subscriptions, sent 
3.00. As many sub- 
will be filled at this 
Probably half of your entire Christmas 


to separate addresses, for $ 
scriptions as you require 
rate, 
list can be cared for economically and delight- 
fully in this way. 

Handsome announcement cards will go from 
McClure’s to your friends informing them that 
you are sending McClure’s as a Yuletide 
present. 

Mail the coupon, with the required amount, 
right now, attaching on a separate sheet the 


names of those te whom vou desire McClure’s 


to go 
McCLURE’S, 


Sth Ave. & teh Se. McCLURE’S MAGAZINE 


New York City NEW YORK CITY 


Please send to the persons na 
© the attached 


st le to receive f 
bristwas card showing wy name as giver 





farson, Son & Co. are distmbuting a 
comprehensive pamphlet describing the 
properties of the Globe Oil Company 
This pamphlet will be sent on request. 

A valuable aid to investors in Curb Stocks 
is the service rendered by the commission 
brokerage house of L. R. Latrobe & Co., 111 
Broadway, New York, through which they 
furnish latest information. Write them on 
any security in which you are interested. 

The Federal Bond & Mortgage Co., De- 
troit, Mich., will send free booklet M. (¢ 
“Key to Safe Investment.” Deals with the 
advantages of Detroit Real Estate Bonds. 

Resources of more than sixty-five million 
dollars evidence the large volume of business 
transacted by the Citizens Savings and Trust 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, with depositors 
throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. Write for the bank’s booklet “D” 
on Banking by Mail at 4%, which will be 
sent free to any address. 

Incomes —a monthly booklet, published 
by Breed, Elliott & Harrison, 107 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, is a review of current happen- 
which are apt to affect investment 
values. Free upon request. 
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“We're Right on the Ground,” by By 
Landers & Co., of Grand Forks, 'y D 
covers Farm Mortgages from the Nont 
west. Free. ° 

The-Twenty-Payment-Plan_ originated | 
Slattery & Co., Inc., of 40 Exchange Ply, 


New York C ity, has been in suecessful ope 
tion for a great many years. Book! tdens 
ing the plan in detail will be forwarded toan 
one by this firm upon request. Ask for gq 

E. M. Fuller & Co., members of th 


Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. hav, 


issued a new 16-page, pocket-size hand 
reference book for investors, which ¢ ontain 
a complete list of all the oe nd Paying 
stocks listed on The New York Sige 
Exchange. A copy of the — t may 
obtained on request to E. M. Fuller & ¢, 


50 Broad Street, New York. 
Aurelius-Swanson Co., of Oklahoma (j 
send upon request Booklet MC-6, alin 
with a selected list of Farm Mortgages. 
Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan... wil} gy, 
free a list of farm mortgages. Send for list ty 
Free booklet Me 8, by The F. B., Collis 
Investment Co., Oklahoma City, gives 


formation on Farm Leans in the Southye 


“tigation |y 


trained experts of the personal integrity of the advertiser and of the soundness of the proposition, Why 


we cannot guarantee the result in any particular case, 


the acceptance of the advertisement by wi 


evidence of the strongest character that the advertiser is worthy of public confidence 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 


REQUIRED » 


THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF McCLURE’S PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT Np 


YORK, N. Y., FOR OCTOBER 1, 


State of New York 

County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Arthur S. Moore, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Business Manager of The 
McClure Publications, Inc., publishers of McClure’s, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete:, of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1918 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub lisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are 
Publisher, The McClure Publications, Inc., 

25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, Pe Ue 
Editor, Frederick L. Collins, 

25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Man: aging +s litor, Charles Hanson Towne, 

25 West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Business M. anager, Arthur S. Moore, 

25 W st Forty fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses 
of indi vidual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The McClure Publications, Incorporated, 

25 i: Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
I rederick L. Collins, 
> West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Cameron Mackenzie, 
61 West Tenth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Arthur S. Moore, 
25 West Forty- fourth Street, New York, N. ¥ 
Horace W. Paine, 
76 Fifth Avenue, 
Estate of S. H. Moore, 
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3. That the known bondholders, mort gagees, 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgaves, or 
securities are: (If there are none, so stat Non 


$. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 


names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders , 
security holders as the Yy appear upon the books of | 
company but also, in cases where the Teepe 
security holder appears upon the a #f the compa 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the mm 
of the person or corporation for whom su trustee 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragr 

tain statements embracing affiant’s full ku aa S 


belief as to the circumstances and conditions ud 
which stockholders and security holders who do 


appear upon the books of the company 4s trus 
hold stock and securities in a capacity ot her than th 
of « bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reasos 
belie ve that any other person, association, or corper 
os m has any interest direct or indirect in the <aic sted 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by hin 
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IN JANUARY 


HEY ALWAYS MARRY THE GIRL,” 


by Dana 


Gatlin, will be one of 7 leading features of the 
January number of McClure’s. It proves conclusively 
once more for our benefit es youth will have its 
way despite anything that wiseacres may predict. 


“Unconditional Surrender.” 


by Fred + Kelly. We 


all know how the War is going to end— but here we 
have the final scenes staged dramatically for us by a 


prophet’s pen. 
“The Nice Present.’ 


by Bruno Lessing, will make 


you scream with laughter and acknowledge that all 
gifts are not unalloyed blessings. 


“For Those in Peril on the Sea,” 


by Reginald 


Wright Kauffman, the accredited correspondent of 


the United 


States Naval Forces based on France. 


We realize that we have a wonderful army in France, 
but what the world does not fully appreciate is the 
perilous life that other men lead in order that these 


troops may safely reach the battle-line. 
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Out of the Depths — cominued jn from page 20 





—_——_ 
Morillot thoug Ahi? ‘The submarine was quite 
on her beam ends, but she seemed to clutch 
e of the sea like an exhausted 
swimmer! In that last struggle the 
oor, wounded, half-« lrowned thing seemed 
held aloft by some miracle; some supernatural 
power lifted her out of the water and held 
her there for the Austrian devil to see. 

“The destroyers caught sight of her, and 
opened fire. Spurts of livid flame and thrust- 
ing white search-lights pointed dowrward 
at the Monge. There crash and a 
dark, glittering upheaval of water. The 
{ustrians saw the Monge rent and _ splin- 


at the surlac 


was a 


tered: the sea was stained with blood. Then 
the Monge rolled over. 
‘Appell’! Morillot cried. Appell, the 


ensign, was below, getting up the last of the 
He did not hear. 
There 


crew. 


‘Goulard’! was no Goulard to 


answer 

‘Moulard’! Moulard was dead. 

“Then the sea began to rise remorselessly. 

‘Mes hommes’! Morillot shouted, ‘ Vire 
la France! Jetez-rous a la (Throw 
yourselves into the sea! 

“And because some of them wavered and 
Monge even then, as if it were 
part of France itself, Morillot 
shouted again: * Tout le monde a la mer, je 
dis! (Evervbody overboard, I say!) 

“Tt was like him, eh? The dark water rose 
all about him and yet he stayed in the con- 


»*9 
mer. 


clung to the 
a drowning 


ning tower. His crew, struggling in the 
water, begged him to jump. 
“ “Commandant, saurez-rous’! 


and his voice 
belonged 


*Sau- 


‘Moi, non’! he said, 
seemed no longer human He 
already to the immortal heroes. 

' And his answer, ‘Moi, non! Vire 


rez-ror s'! 
la France’ 

“Then they saw the surface of the 
foaming whitely; they heard the Monge 
hissing—something down below still striving 
to live Then no more.” 

The Commandant’s voice changed: 

“Il etait marié avec la fille de Camiral De 
Marolles,” he said placidly. “Et il avait un 
fils, né apres le commencement de la guerre, 
yw il navait jamais vu et dont il parlait trés 


sca 


souvent avec nous, One day a letter 
came for the young widow, by post from 
\ustria. It had been passed by the ravenous 
censorship called Imperial and Royal. I have 
LcOpy "He read: 

German Concentration Camp at Gabel, 


Bohemia, 
Madame, 

In spite of separation we are with you in 
spirit and join with you in mourning the 
memory of him who remains, in spite of 
death, Our Commander. 

\ pure and noble example of kindness, 
of energy, of courage and of valor, we loved 
him beautifully, in a thousand 
Ways, he returned our love! 

You may be assured that we can never 
forget him. Will you receive, madame, the 
homage of our profound respect? 


February 20th. 


and how 


The Crew of the Monge. 
“The UC-12” 
you'd call this a romantic 


I SUPPOSE 


story. Perhaps itis. There is a prologue 
of polished hypocrisy, a mysterious and 
criminal plot and an epilogue to a lurid 


melodrama. 

I dedicate the tale, with no compliments, to 
those who believed that Italy need not have 
declared war on Germany. I dedicate it to 
those who thought Louvain, Bruges, Malines 


and Rheims righteous whips across the 
shoulders of Civilization. 

Let us begin with the prologue. Remem- 
ber the date—the 25th of June in 1915. 


Fifteen, not sixteen, mind you! 

Two months after Italy's declaration of 
War against Austria, Italian mine-sweepers, 
cruising just outside an important naval base, 
discovered a line of twelve mines that had 
heen laid with the evident purpose of blowing 
up any ship that entered or left the port. 
The mines were an unfamiliar type, most 
evidently German. 

Three weeks later, another string of these 
devilish beads was thrown around the neck 
of the same harbor. Again they were dis- 
covered by the mine-swee pers and removed. 
Who had put them there? There was only 
one answer—a submarine. In all probability 


at rman submarine. Mine-sweepers combed 
the sex 


Time after time the mines were re- _ 


moved. "Time after time, miraculously and 

secretly, they were laid again. 
There you have the prologue 

action. Here is the epilogue: 


and the 


On the 16th of March the crafty visitor 
approached the Italian shore again. This 
time they were ready for her. Submerged, 


invisible, she crept toward the mouth of the 
harbor. Too far. There was an explosion; 
an immense column of yellow water, stained 
with petrol, shot into the air. 

Torpedo boats and a hundred excited, 
scurrying launches rushed to the spot at once. 
When they got there the sea was still torn 
by an invisible agony; oil spread slowly over 
the surface of the water; huge bubbles, 
bodies and equipage were tossed up from the 
bottom of the sea. 

The Commandant of the port decided to 
raise the monster—a delicate matter, 
a portion of the terrible cargo remained on 
board. Very cautiously, inch by inch, the 
two shattered fragments were lifted out of 
the sea and put ashore. Then we saw her 
name. “UC-12." Her birthplace, the Weser 
Dockyard at Bremen. 

Some of the compartments still 
intact, but it was almost impossible to open 
a way into them. An incredible entangle- 
ment of twisted and rent places, projecting 
tubes, all smashed, and distorted, 
barred the way 


since 


were 


bent 


There was nothing Austrian about the 
“UC-12" except the Austrian flag. and th: t, 
with astonishing carelessneses, had been 


changed at Pola on the 28th of June, 1915, a 
day or two before the first’ mine-laying in 
Italian waters! 


The “UC-12" has been refitted and re- 
launched. Under the Italian flag she is 
avenging the harm she did as a German 
mine-layver. Before she fell into the Italian 
net she had a brief but amazing career. 

When war against Italy was declared, 
the “UC-12" left Kiel by rail and arrived 
at Pola on the 24th of June. 

In February, 1916, the “*UC-12” 
where near Durazzo. She laid mines in the 
roadstead and placed two other lines that the 
Italian sweepers discovered. When she re- 
turned from Durazzo, the “UC-12" made 
straight for one of the Italian bases. 


“The Jalea” 
H* rose to the surface of the water, dazed, 


shaken, almost unconscious. The 
was still boiling from the terrific explosion 
that had wrecked the Jalea.  Vietri struggled 
blindly, reaching for the blessed air and light 
with outstretched arms. 

Light ... air... . Thank God, both, 
at last! He turned over on his back and 
floated, whirling dizzily for a moment in the 
vortex of wreckage. Then he opened his 
eyes. His lieutenant was swimming near 
him, trying desperately te undo his heavy 
hoots. Vietri swam over to him with swift, 
powerful strokes and put both arms under 
him while he kicked off the clumsy boots. 

“How did it happen?” he asked. 

Cavalieri shook his head. “Damned if I 
know,” he answered. “A mine. Poor 
luck. Where are we?” 

“Off Grado.” 

Cavalieri’s head bent back against Victri's 


Was some- 


sea 


arm. He smiled faintly. “I'm done. Let 
KO. of me. You're wasting yourself.” 
“Not I,” said Vietri. 


Cavalieri raised his head. “There's a boy 
over there in a worse way.” 

Behind him Vietri saw one of the crew 
struggling desperately to keep afloat. He 
turned despairing eyes on Vietri and shrieked. 
Then he sank back, out of sight, leaving 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of the sea. 
Overhead, a cloud of white sea-gulls wheeled 
and dipped, startled by this sudden violent 
upheaval of the unbroken sea, this amazing 
apparition of men, bloody, broken and gasp- 
ing, thrown up from the bottom of the Adri- 
atic to struggle a moment and then to disap- 
pear again. Viet ri stared back at the shriek- 
ing birds and shouted at them. 

“You've got wings, damn you! Go back 
to Grado and tell them the Jalea struck a 
mine, submerged — all on board Jost!” 

“Not yet.” Cavalieri whispered. “Let go. 
Save yourself, for God’s sake!” 

Then he twisted sideways, made a terrible 
grimace and died. Vietri was quite alone 
He let the lieutenant slip out of his arms; then 
set his face toward Grado and swam, dese 


perately but steadily. In the distance, like 
a string of fiery Grado's windows 
blazed in the glare of the setting sun. 

As he swam, the delectable mirage receded 
and Vietri realized that he was caught in the 
Gracala current and was being swept back 
toward Austria. The winking lights dimmed, 
grew smaller, almost disappeared, while he 
struggled desperately, like a man possessed, 
to cheat the enemy. He wanted to reach 


beads, 


Grado. More than life itself he wanted to 
take back the story of the Jalea to Italy. 
Not to Austria. Not to those conquerors, 


Waiting for confirmation of that atrocious 
murder Impassive, heroic, with his 
wide-open eyes fixed on the disappearing 
goal, he swam on. His face was calm, the 
face of a man who is concentrating on a great 
purpose. Twilight overtook him, and then 
a brief, impenetrable dusk when sea and sky 
were lost in a black void. 

Suddenly he remembered that if he should 
drift and wait, the reflex current would catch 
him and carry him back toward Grado again. 

He turned over on his back, spreading out 
his arms, and drifted with slight movements 
toward the enemy. 

Suddenly a light sprang from shore and 
flashed across the surface of the water 
Austria! The current was sweeping inshore 
carrying him with it. He had only to 
make more effort and he would be 
and rescued. The Austrians would be only 
There was a great confusion in 
his brain; a contorted vision of bright lights, 
warmth, food, rest from this terrible effort. 
He suffered, with longing and with fatigue 
that were worse than any physical’ pain he 
had ever known. His arms ached, his mind 
Was on fire with temptation, his eyes smarted 
with tears. 

Then suddenly 
him out of his body. 
victory; a hot, unbearable 
gave him strength; he had an eestatic vision 
of supreme happiness, supreme accomplish- 
ment Grado! He laughed aloud, turned 
around and swam away from shore. 

At midnight he had been in the water for 
more than ten hours. His body was swollen, 
his eyes and throat so parched with 
thirst that the water washing all around him 
was a hideous mockery. Still he swam on 
guided by the white light from the reflectors 
searching over the sea at his back. The reflex 
current had set in at last. Still he swam on, 
held up by his fixed purpose, carried forward 
by that indomitable desire —to reach Italy. 

Dawn came slowly. The thick gray mist 
which lay upon the water became faintly 
luminous. Straight ahead Vietri made out 
some square white patches placed in line 
upon a dark background. Land or cloud? 
He couldn't be sure. He was not sure of 
anything except the cold and his weakness. 
Not even sure when he heard the high wail- 
ing shriek of the Grado buoy and saw it 
loom suddenly out of the mist like a tossing 
wraith. ... He felt himself at the point 
of death but he swam on, and caught at the 
buoy with his numb fingers. Grado... . 
The buoy of Gri ado. Of course. 

“He Ip!” he shrieked with his last stre ngth. 
“Help! Grado!” 

Some one on the mole at Grado heard the 
ery. A motor launch went out and circled 
the harbor, with distrust. Vietri heard the 
brittle explosions of the engine and some one 
called in an angry voice, “ Who are you? Hi, 
there! Where are you?” 

He had forgotten his own name 
mensity of hjs struggle. But he 


again, 


one seen 


too glad! 


a rush of fecling swept 
He felt’ the pride of 
hatred of defeat 


were 


in the im- 
managed 


to say, lifting his head, “Jalea.” 
“Courage!” the  voicey said. “We're 


coming.” 

Suddenly the prow of the launch loomed 
above the buoy, a anxious and 
curious, peered down at Vietri. “All right 
there? You from the Jalea?”  Vietri 
nodded. The man’s face was wavering. His 
voice, far off, like a voice coming from a great 
height, cried, “Give me your hand.” Vietri 
turned over slowly and tried to meet the hand 
held out to him. But he could not. He felt 
himself lifted up and pulled into the launch. 
Then the voice, farther away, but very in- 
sistent, like the angry droning of a bee, asked 
again, “ Whoare you? The Jalea? What be- 
came of her?” He opened his eyes again and 
saw the man’s face, enormous, still very 
anxious and absorbed. He made a great ef- 
fort, somehow capturing speech in the atro- 
cious confusion of his mind. “Jalea — all 
over he said. “Vira Italia!” 


man’s face, 
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Something Different —— Continued from page 22 


$a, 


é 





prolong it, yet it her the feeling that 
he had leaned to her and whispered that he 
her And—though she did not quite 
coherently know it herself 
have wanted him to say it! 

As they came into the light of the hall, 
she had her first chance to see him clearly 
Movie indeed! He was a real man. 
There wasn't a hiat of anything theatrical 
or affected about him. And when he smiled 


gave 


loved 
she seemed to 


hero 


down at her, a whimsical, understanding 
ort of smile, withBjust a thought of wist- 
fulness in it, she did not stop to analyze 
or deny the instant confusion of happiness 


that she felt. Absurd—she'd only just met 
the man. She hadn't talked to him fifteen 
minutes And yet somehow, they'd 
known each other for endless ages, and there 
isn't the least need to pretend otherwise. 

I wish we didn’t have to go to this party,” 


he said as she slipped her cape into the hands 
fa “Do you think—could 
we cut it and run for it now?” 

“We're late as it is,” 
turned the drawing-room door 
“Now if you'd spoken while we were still 
in the car ind she laughed at the dismay 
in his face 


waiting maid 


she answered, and 


toward 


She was laughing still as the curtains 
lifted and they faced the battery of eves 
that was promptly turned on them. The 


ight of them all staring made her perfectly 
sure that Molly Turner had been amusing 
herself by telling the that a wild 
Westerner was expected, and since there had 
round of cocktails, they were all 
amused Her surmise 
Molly came 


best baby stare 


others 


hee n om 


quite ready to bx 


was made a ertainty when 


her 


forward with 


“You're awfully late, but forgiven because 
ou're here at all she said * Alice dear, 
how lovely you look And this is—Mr. 


Moreland? ‘ 

Oh, it looks all right, written out on paper 
the said it wa 
what sort of a person you are” 


but it was nasty way she 
ant imagine 
her tome 


house 


“who'll foree yourself 
where known and 
not wanted, but I suppose vou know nothing 
of the people, and 

you're here T must be ostensibly polite 


conveyed 


nto a you re not 


customs of civilized 


to vou. But don't presume on it.” 

Yes, all that was in her voice and the 
nonchalance of her outstretched little hand. 
Alice felt a tingle of her own hand—it 
tingled because it so longed to give Molly 


a primitive salutary slap But she could 


juggled the place cards at the last moment, so 
that the stranger might sit beside her, with 
Lallie Wycherly at his other side, and Iris 
Aldred just across the table. Alice 
down at the other end with Jim Turner 
and Carl Aldred. She could only hear a 
little bit of it, now and then, but she could 
Iris Aldred and Molly and _ Lallie 
Wycherly all leaning toward Moreland, and 
they were quite uproarious. Randy Larned, 
who was between Molly and Iris, seemed to 
be having a beautiful time of it, too. 

Alice hated them all with a sudden vehe- 
ment hate. Some one—Lallie, she thought 
asked Moreland if his favorite author were 
Nick Carter—and they all shrieked at this 
bit of stupidity as though it were wit. 


was 


sce 


HE became aware suddenly of something 

quite different in Moreland’s voice and 
manner. He was putting on a Western drawl 
and dialect, affecting to slouch in his seat and 
to have difficulty with his table silver, 
all of which was not lost upon those around 
him, who exchanged open glances of amuse- 
ment. They had stopped trying to be funny 
about the West temporarily and were plying 
him with themes which they felt certain 
would be unfamiliar. She could hear Iris 
Aldred asking him if he did not feel “the 
inevitability of Matisse.” 

“Oh, pshaw, that was a film [ missed. 
Was it a good one?” Moreland answered 
gravely, and his listeners rocked with mirth 
while he observed them with puzzled serious- 
ness. 

If he were only playing with them, Alice 
meditated grimly, he might be having. a 
better time at their expense than they at his. 
She considered them all, and wondered how 
it was she had ever admired and enjoyed 
them. She wished that the dinner would 
end that she might make some excuse to 
leave—a headache—a caller—anything. And 
never, never again would she set foot in 
the house of people so wanting in the decen- 


cies of hospitality. If they couldn't see 
what sort of man Moreland was .. . how 
well worth while Again she set the 


brakes resolutely on her runaway thoughts. 
After all, Moreland was nothing to her. . . 
oh, nothing at all. How could he be? 

She strained her ears again to hear what 
they were saying, and was rewarded by a bit 
of superciliousness from Randy Larned. 

“My dear chap,” he said, in the tone one 
would use to a faithful but stupid valet, 
“vou must find the 
traffic here awf'ly baf- 





with a thrill—but no, you're conventional 
1 well itlored d pol Why couldn't 
have bee Westerner I romance : 
Ww ith chap d de-brimmed hat 
vith a leather band, and a beautiful 
blue handkerchief around my neck,” broke 
1 Moreland, with a chuckle 
Exactly It ould have served Molly 
furner right “ at he xpecting that 
rt 
If J n n it I might have 
ia costu brought lariat and 
ne rope U ch 
‘It's cruel of vou to dwell on it You make 
feel what I'm 1 if thougl I dare say 
ou can't do rope tricks at all, and are just 
in and boastfu But it delightful 
pieture to think of 1 would ertainh have 
hac m Ul 1 
There was ment car 
Phen leaning toward 
her a little, Mr. Mor 
and said simp! Well 


I'm having mine. You 


Peace is 


not chiefly an end, but a 


beginning 


flin’.”” (Alice remem- 
bered that Randy had 
once spent six weeks in 
the British Isles—hence 
the English accent.) 





the first beautiful wo 
man I've talked 
ter ears And ltl —_ — 
luxurious! 
he touched gent! ilmost care v. the 
fur of her « upe It honest! thril me 
ind so da ol eyebrows, and so does 
the way you turn your head with that litth 
lift of the chu and vour vo that 
long curving line arm mak under 
that silk stuff id ipple of vour hau 
I do not in to be rude and offensive, I 
ssure ou But I cur “) lat I 
int help gloating o rt nd the fact 
that I'm near to vou and talking t« ou 
This astoundir peech left Alice breath 
for at nent VW the man serious 
r was le making |! of het And how 
hould she reply t ! She determined to 
nuswer lightly \I phvor oung Wester 
vr,” she said, in moc pat | ou think 
1 pe is ke | j will be the effect 
! ou when I ik . ff and ou are 
he full eff fi new vening 
frock? 1 begin rry that I wore it 
\r n I reflect omen ve i 
t ight are r lool han I 
d ha far lerful froct I'm 
n more sor ! 
fo her relief he ar ered | kine 
Im beg " ri for mvsell 
ud bu he h 1 “ 1 There for 
he « wa i i} fore the door of the 
lurne mart ttl 1 
But i tl tou f his hand s he turned 
t help her out of th r, she had as great 


i shock as from his speech about her beauty 


It was intimate and t nder a love making 


wt of touch Sh half started to draw 
week, and then controlled herself and let her 
hard sta m hos for the tw econds it took 
her to r ch the oT ment It v s not a 


acl paver 
bold or familiar touch, nor did he try to 


do nothing She turned away and spoke 
to the others There were the Taure 
ners, very musical; the Aldreds, very arty; 
Minnie Caird and her husband, which is 


the way they were always named and suffi- 
ciently described them; Mrs. Wycherly and 
her latest pet Edgar Rowe Telley; 
Daisy Shuster, the illustrator; and Randolph 
Larned, a young lawyer with shell-rimmed 
lasses bump of conceit even more 

nspicuous than his eyegear. All the time 
speaking to them, Alice 
us of Molly's wicked little voice, rippling 
smoothly: 


pron a 


and a 


iM was Was COr- 


on, oh, so 

“You're from the West? The real West? 
\ wonderful place to get away from, isn’t it? 
But I believe it’s the pose of all you Western- 
ers now to pretend that the East bores you 
frightfully Of course we all know it’s only 


b pose 


lS very educating—the East,” said 
Moreland. His voice was very quiet, very 
colorles Alice longed to turn back and 
protect him from Molly’s claws. But she 


lid not After all, they could not really 
hurt him. Only she would have liked to have 
had him treated decently. 

“Who is the wild and woolly person, any- 
way?” breathed Randolph Larned into her 
ear 

She was spared the necessity of answering 
because more cocktails were brought in and 
Randy did not wait to hear what she might 
say, with stronger stimulant at hand. And 
as soon as the cocktails were disposed of 
they were going in to dinner 

It was not until they were settled at table 
that she realized that Molly must have 


“IT did till I got ac- 
quainted with the policeman at Broadway 
and Forty-second Strect,”” explained More- 
land, his drawl more hopeless than ever, his 
slouch more slouchy. “He's a mighty kind- 
hearted fellow and he set me right about a lot 
of matters And say, he knows a lot of tricks 

Jap wrestling tricks, you know. Look 
Without saying, by your leave, 
Moreland flung a long, lean, sinewy arm 
behind Molly Turner and = grasped Randy 
Larned by his elbow The effect Was elect ric. 

“Ye-ow! Let go! Oh, my God!” shricked 
Randy. 

Moreland dropped his elbow and beamed 
around the table. 


here's one.” 


“There's a nerve there,” he explained 
proudly, “that when you grip just right 
nearly kills you. They use it to arrest 
rough customers. Just a little trick—but 


ain't it wonderful?” 

It was wonderful. Randy, rubbing his 
injured elbow, and conscious that his beha- 
vior had been far from heroic, glared at 
Moreland with resentment that he did not 
try to conceal. Lallie and Mollie and Iris 
started to laugh, somewhat hysterically, and 
the rest of the table roared quite naturally. 
Randy's yell had been genuinely funny in 
spite of its anguish. 

“Served Randy 
Turner to Alice. 
while, I hope.” 

A rapid, inconsequent babble of talk began 
to cover the awkward moment that sophisti- 
cation is bound to feel when a primitive 
gesture is flung into its midst, and Moreland 
was permitted to dissect his salad in peace. 
Indeed, his nearest neighbors seemed a little 
apprehensive of him, and Lallie Wycherly 


right,”” observed Jim 
“Keep him quiet for a 


—_—__§ 
edged as far away from him as she 
perhaps fearing an attack on her own WNiite 
unprotected elbows. Only Molly, the insati. 
able, eyed him now and then with a sparkly 
inquisitive glance, and wondered how a 
could best stir him up again. ’ 
Presently she talk to 
“You Western people are so deleaaall 
natural in all you say and do!” she said, y 
disarming innocence. “TI suppose, jn the 


began to 


West, one can be. Here, in the higher 
civilization, we're bound by convent 


Stupid, aren't they? And yet, I se« you, tog, 
respect them to a certain extent You've 
come straight from an—er—almost sq 
environment, and yet you're wearing dreg 
clothes. You don’t mind my asking, do yor 
I’m so interested in the way other 
but did you rent your suit for the 
do people out West act 
sometimes?” She brought out 
the last words slowly, sweetly, with gg 
insolently ingenuous smile. Even the 
nearest to her gasped and were silent, aid 
in the the answer came clearly, 
Moreland accompanied it with a frank grin 
at his hostess 


* Now 


live 
evening or 
wear them 


silence 


did you it?” he 
admiringly. “Yes ma’am, I rented it at the 
same place Mr. Turner rented his. And the 
man [ rented it off of said there'd be three 
others from his place here to-night. I sup 
do like to be dressed up right when I'm ip 
the city.” 

Jim Turner led the roar of laughter that 
followed—laughter in which Molly did not 
join, and which made Moreland look round 
in puzzled wonder 

“TIL bet ve made some sort of a break,” 
“No offense intended, Mg 


how 


cue 
guess 


he murmured 
Turner.” 

There was an interval of peace after this, 
and ithe ices were got through with no further 
baiting of Moreland. Molly seemed to have 
lost interest in the West. She turned hag 
pretty back fairly to Moreland and dat 
tered away (a little too gaily to Randy, on 
her other side, but Moreland seemed to be 
indifferent to the neglect. 

“Now the the coffee’s served,” 
\lice promised herself, with mixed emotions, 
“Tm going to get away. And I'm going te 
take Mr. Moreland with me. I won't leave 
him here to be bored and insulted. [TY 
slip out and telephone for a taxi, so as notte 
have to ask Molly for her car again, and 
then eg 

Her plans were here rudely interrupted 
The Westerner, just as Molly was about to 
give the signal for her guests to rise, leaped 
to his feet and from the hip pockets of the 
supposedly hired dress suit drew two stumpy, 
businesslike revolvers. 


minute 


“BP ADIES and gentlemen, put up your 

hands!” he commanded. The guns 
seemed to be pointing directly at each one of 
them 


“Don't make any noise,” he went om 
the drawl gone from his voice and the 


slouchiness from his body. “The first person 
who speaks or moves except as I direct will 


get a very painful wound—and maybe 
something more. Sorry, Mrs. Turner, to 
break up your pleasant little party, but 


business is business. 
I thank you.” 

Waveringly their hands went up. They 
sat about the table like so many wax figures, 
their faces set in droll expressions of terror 
and surprise. 

“Now, Mr. Turner,” Moreland, 
“take your money out of your pockets @ 
your watch, take out your studs and links 
lay them all on the table in front of 
you. The rest of you keep perfectly still. 
I have you covered, Mr. Turner,— just do 
exactly as I say and when you've done it 
put your hands up again.” 

Without a word, Jim Turner obeyed. 
Money, watch, studs and links were exf 
tiously placed as Moreland had directed. 
“Thanks,” said the robber. “Mr. Larned 
please take that big fine table napkin you've 
got on your lap and go around and tie ME 
Turner's hands securely behind him. The, 
Mr. Turner, you can walk over there— 
pointing to the farthest corner of the reom— 
“and stand with your face toward the wall. 

This, too, was accomplished after a little 
delay. Then Larned’s valuables were add 
to Turner's, and he was tied up by the gentle 
poet, who was quite white and shaking 

“No harm’s going to come to any of you 


Hands up—everybedy! 


said 
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hus) 


ia. 


Salt pork for breakfast, salt pork 
for dinner, salt pork for supper 


Do you remember? 
thirty or forty years ago. 


Fresh meat was in those days hard to get. 


You do if you lived in a village or on a farm 


The refrigerator car had not 


then been developed, and therefore it was practically impossible to ship 
perishable meats from the city packing houses into rural communities. 

In the larger towns the local meat shops did their own meat dressing, 
but on the farms each family did its own butchering in the winter and 


used salted and pickled meats in the summer. 


The small villages de- 


pended on the farms in the winter for what meat they could get. 


* 


Today there is no village so small, 


* 


and few farms so isolated, that 


fresh, sweet meat is not regularly available at all times. 
This change came with the establishment, by the large packers, of a 
nation-wide system of meat distribution into the small towns and rural 


communities. 


This system is known as the “Car Route’ system. 


It means that 


practically every village and small town in America is visited at regular 


intervals 


in many cases as often as three times a week—by refrig- 


erator cars loaded with fresh, sweet meats. 


* 


* 


Following closely on the heels of the development of the refrigerator 
car, an achievement in which Swift & Company played a big and vital 
part, came the development of the car route system. 

Here again Swift & Company played a leading role, as it was they 
who put into operation in 1890 the first car route. 

This first route has grown and expanded until today there are hun- 
dreds of such routes operated out of the various Swift packing houses. 


* 


* 


Today millions of people who live on farms and in villages rely on 
car route distribution, to a great extent, for fresh meats. 


Thanks to the initiative and progressiveness of America’s packing 


industry, 
and pickled meats. 


Fresh beef and meats of all kinds 
are today staple foods on American 


as the standard of the world 
farm and village tables. 


they are no longer confined to an unchanging diet of salted 


of a quality that is recognized 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 22,000 stockholders 
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if you do exactly as I say and make no fess,” 
insisted Moreland. “But remember—make 
no fuss. These guns are both seven-shooters, 
and there are only thirteen of you. I’m a 
dead shot, too.” 

After the men were robbed, and tied, it 
was the turn of the women. “Mrs. Wych- 
erly, that necklace, please—though I suspect 
it of not having much value. And your 
rings. You may keep your earrings—they’re 
paste. And we'll get Mrs. Turner here, who 
loves the West so much, to tie your hands. 
Mrs. Turner, your jewelry’s of the best— 
I admire your taste. Put it all right down 
there with the other things. Yes, your 
earrings, too—they’re very good stones 
even if they’re not very large. And, now, 
Mrs. Aldred. And Mrs. Taurener—and— 
and—what was the name?—you—ihe lady 
in the pink dress?” He pointed his revolver 
at Daisy Shuster. “Yes, that’s right—put 
it all down. And Miss Carden here will tie 
your hands. Thank you, Miss Carden—make 
a good job of it—tie them tight. Now walk 
over to the side there. Face to the wall. Nick 
Carter methods, you see—my favorite au- 
thor. Everybody please stand perfectly quiet.” 

Alice Carden was the last. She began to 
fumble at the fastening of her necklace, 
but he stopped her. 

“No, no, Miss Carden—you brought me 
here and so it’s only fair that you should 
keep your things. Besides, I’ve got some- 
thing else for you to do. Please take that 
last napkin there and tie up all that stuff in 
it, so I can carry it easily.” He walked 
quickly over to her side, and watched her 
while she did it, and she made a fair job of 
it. Her hands did not even tremble. It was 
all so unreal and absurd that she couldn't 
be very much frightened. 

Moreland lowered one hand and slipped 
the knotted ends of the napkin full of loot 
over his arm. “Now, Miss Carden,” he 
went on, “walk out into the hall in front of 
me. Everybody else stay still, please— 
I'm standing right here in the door: And I 
may as well tell you that I’ve got a pal on 
this job, and the telephone wires are cut, 
and if you venture out of the house for half 
an hour—any one of you—you'll be shot 
dead in your tracks, for my pal’s watchfully 
waiting across the street, and he'll stay there 
until I've made my getaway. You can 
occupy your time telling each other what 
you'd have done to me if you'd only had a 
gun. Good night, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thanks for the dinner, Mrs. Turner—it was 
bully. And your highbrow conversationalists 
are a scream. Remember—perfectly still 
until you hear the street door slam, and 
then don’t come out of the house for half an 
hour. Mike, my pal, is a rough fellow and 
his gun’s got a new Maxim silencer, and he’s 
just crazy to use it. So long, folks, as we 
say out in the wild West.” 

He turned back to Alice Carden, who had 
been standing in the hall. “Get your cape,” 
he ordered, “and put it on.” She picked it 
up and threw it over her shoulders. “ Now 
open both outer doors,’’ he further command- 
ed. She did that, too. He dropped his guns 
back into his pockets, snatched his coat and 
hat, made one quick jump through the doors, 
banging them behind him, caught Alice by 
the wrist and raced her down the steps and 
down the block. At the Avenue he stopped, 
jammed his hat on his head, and hailed a 
passing taxi. 

“Get in,” he said, and fairly pushed her 
through the door. She did not hear the order 
he gave the chauffeur, but sank back breath- 
less and gaspirg. He leaped in beside her 
and the taxi darted on. 

“But,” she said, finding her voice at last, 
‘but what did you do with all the stuff?” 

“The stuff?” he asked. And behold, the 
first Moreland had come back, and the 
twanging provincial had vanished and, with 
him, the commanding highwayman. 

“Yes, all the rings and money—that I 
tied up for you?” she went on. 

Moreland burst into the most genuine 
hearty mirth.- “My dear girl,” he said, 
“T left it right between the two front doors 
of Mr. Turner’s house, of course, where I 
hope they have found it by this time, if they 
didn’t believe too implicitly my story of 
Mike and his deadly gun. 

“You left it * 

“Of course I left it. I ought to be ashamed 
of myself, I suppose, but when we went in 
there and that little feline Mrs. Turner 
began clawing me 4nd my big beautiful 
country, and all these other male and female 
near-humans began making a joke of me, 
I couldn’t help it—Satan entered into me. 
The woman whose earrings I insulted kept 
saying she wanted a thrill—well, I 

“tnay’ ve all had a thrill. And you yourself 


said you wanted something different, 
re ber? Listen—are you very ang 
me? That’s the only thing I'd mind 

He was leaning toward her, very ple 
very earnest. Once more his hands ter 
entreatingly were clas ing hers. She was 
drawn, not unwillingly, against his she 

“Do you think I'm crazy?” he said, 
suppose I am, a little. When I came ¢ 
the car there, from the club, and you 
out of the shadow and spoke,—my 
girl, I knew I'd found you at last after 
and years and years of waiting. And | 
off my head. You know what I said to 
as we went uptown. I meant it, every 
—I mean what I'm saying now. I'm 
wild ruffan, Alice—I've got to call 
Alice, for it’s the loveliest name in the 
—honestly I'm not. Maybe I shoy 
have done what I did to-night—but ¢ 
you know, they were such fools and so y 
spirited and hard and silly, all of them, 
you. Aren't you going to forgive m 
kept looking at you, and looking at you 
there you sat so lovely and so different 
the others, and—and I could see that 
were worried about me—and wanting 
help me when—oh, you know this isn’t 
life for you, Alice. You're going with 
out West—where we're all busy with 
things—and where we wouldn't sneer 
any guest, no matter if he were a 
I've got heaps of money—and I dj 
hire my dress suit, truly. They sneeg 
the West—why, my Chink can cook 
around the Turners’ cook, and they ha 
even got up-to-date electric lights. But ¢ 
doesn't matter. The only thing that 
matters is, do you forgive me for mak 
such a fool of myself? Do you?—do yo 

“Where did you tell the taxi man to g 
asked Alice, irrelevantly, but not dra 
away from his shoulder. 

“T told him to drive around the park 
an hour or so, till I told him to stop,” ¢ 
fessed Moreland. ‘You see, this is my t 
to kidnap you. I had to. I had to get 
chance to talk to you, and it’s still early 
the evening. Giri, dear, I’m not going 
leave you here in New York, binding lit 
useless books for an occupation, and a 
ciating with those ridiculous people for yd 
amusement. I simply can’t do it. De 
turn away from me. Why shouldn't I f 
in love with you all at once like this? Is 
so strange? I should think every man 
the world that had ever seen you would be 
love with you.” 

“But I don’t know you,” 

Alice, weakly, it must be admitted. 
don’t know anything about you. You 
too headlong. We might not like each ot 
at all if we knew each other better.” 

“You might just as well say the sun won 
shine to-morrow when all the stars are out ai 
it’s clear as crystal to-night,” said Morelan 
“I don’t wonder you feel dubious about 1 
for I’ve acted like a wild man to-night. B 
if I should come around to-morrow morni 
with references, and letters and all that se 
of thing, and—oh, you do believe me. A 
you—you like me, too—a little. I can 
that you do. Oh, my dear——” 

And the conversation became high 
personal. 

An hour later the taxi was turned towa 
Alice’s studio. “There may be a policeman 
the doorstep,” said Moreland, “sent by o 
late friends and fellow guests. But if there 
I can square matters easily. The Comm 
sioner and I are old friends, so don’t be 1 
vous, darling. And I shall be around just 
soon as you'll see me in the morning.” 

“Molly Turner will never forgive me, 
said Alice, thoughtfully. “None of the 
will. It’s a good thing I've decided to—te 
make this kidnapping permanent. 
farther away I can go, the better.” 

“You're going a little over two tho 
miles,” said Moreland, “and if you wou 
kiss me once more, I'll guarantee to m 
them forgive you—if you really want the 
to, but I think it’s wasted motion to do 
Is this where you live? My dear—my de 
I can hardly believe that three hours ago 
was the lonesomest, bluest, grouchiest 
in the world.” 

There was no policeman on the doors! 
and under the elevator boy’s sleepy chape 
onage they conducted their farewells wit 
great dignity and decorum. 

“Tha for bringing me home, ™ 
Moreland,” said Alice, litely. “It’s bee 
a charming evening.’ They shook hands 
he turned back to the enllien taxi. She 
just about to step into the elevator when 
remembered something and ran out to 
street and caught Moreland’s arm. 

“Oh, darling.” she cried, “what is yo 
first name?” 
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